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PREFACE. 


The Story of the Life of Victoria, Queen and Empress, is the Story of 
England for Sixty-four years. Her career was so closely allied with that of 
the Glorious Empire over which she reigned for so long a period that the His- 
tory of one is the History of the other. Called to the Throne when less than 
one month over eighteen years of age, she assumed the duties of her exalted 
station with modesty, bore herself with dignity and-at once demonstrated that, 
while she had the frail body of a woman, she possessed, like Queen Elizabeth, 
“the heart of a King of England.” 

Victoria made few, if any, mistakes. She chose, as her advisers, the wisest, 
most learned, most capable and best equipped Statesmen in the Realm; she 
encouraged, by her example, the practice of all the virtues; as a mother, she 
elevated the Domestic Circle by caring for her children herself, and never left 
them to the mercies of nurses and attendants. 

Victoria, the Queen of a Sturdy Race, and a Fighting one as well, never 
gave her consent to mere Wars of Conquest; she thought of the widows and 
orphans, the waste of human life and the other horrors attendant upon war- 
fare; but when it was necessary to take up arms to uphold the honor, the 
dignity, the integrity, the power and the interests of the Empire, she showed 
that indomitable spirit and courage which she never failed to evince in the 
most marked degree in the face of emergencies. 

Victoria ever had the welfare of her subjects at heart, and in return they 
d upon her a love and affection never before enjoyed by an earthly 
She was beloved for herself as a woman, in the first place; in the 
second) as a ruler, in whose thoughts the prosperity and success of her people 
were ever uppermost. 
land was never so happy and progressive as during what will always 


be known as the Victorian Era. The Queen was the patron of everything 
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which tended to make England greater. Trade, commerce and manufac- 
tures received an impetus during the early part of her reign that made Great 
Britain the first of nations; painting, sculpture, music, the sciences, universi- 
ties, colleges, every species of invention, and. all things which tended to the 
development of the Empire and assisted in placing it in the front rank of civil- 
ization, found a warm friend, advocate and supporter in the Queen. 

England has always had the genius of colonization, and there is no part 
of the world in which her Colonies are not to be found. Englishmen, however, 
are forever Englishmen, and the Mother Couritry never loses its place in the 
very center of their hearts. Therefore, while busily engaged in opening up 
heretofore undiscovered and remote regions, Englishmen have the idea of 
British domination ever present. That is why the British flag flies in every 
section of the Globe, and on every Continent. 

Victoria, during her reign, saw the Dark Continent of Africa opened to 
the influences of Civilization; her Explorers penetrated into the innermost 
recesses of the African forests and were soon followed by the enterprising 
merchant and manufacturer; the engineer and miner then succeeded, gold and 
diamond mines were worked, and new sources of wealth added their millions 
to the riches of the British Empire. 

It will not be many years before the tourist can take a railroad train at 
Cairo, in Egypt, and, traversing the entire length of the Continent, reach 
Capetown, at the southernmost limit of Africa. When Victoria’s reign began 
Africa was an unknown region, inhabited solely—except at the extreme north 
and south—by savage tribes which had the fiercest hatred of white men; 
now many of them are under civilized influences, and there are few portions. 
of the Continent where the white man dare not go. 

Victoria also saw the awakening of China and other Far Eastern nations 
which had been hermits, refusing to have any trade or diplomatic relations 
with the Great Powers of the West; Persia, Hindustan, Burmah, Korea— 
nearly all of Asia, in fact. Japan, the Island Empire, made prodigious strides, 
and is, at the present time, practically one of the civilized nations. 

Victoria saw her possessions in India grow and expand to such an extent 
that, in 1877, that country was deemed of sufficient importance to be signally 
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honored, and, accordingly, to her royal titles was added the Imperial one of 
Empress of India. 

Victoria was the ruler, before her death, of more human beings than any 
earthly monarch of whom history treats, with the exception of the Emperors 
of China, and it can hardly be said that these potentates ever really ruled their 
empire. The Emperor Napoleon, at the height of his power, never directed 
such an Empire as did Victoria, although it was his greatest ambition. His 
efforts ‘to realize it brought about his fall. 

Victoria lived to see Great Britain advance in every possible direction. 
It was but eight years before she ascended the throne that Stephenson built 
his first locomotive, but it was during her reign that the railroads in England 
were constructed. There were no telegraph lines in England when she suc- ; 
ceeded to the purple, but the world was thickly strung with them when she 
died. She saw the birth and progress of submarine telegraphy; of that most 
gigantic of forces, electricity; steel battleships were built during her reign; 
the flint-lock musket was succeeded by the magazine rifle, and the toy field guns 
of the early part of the Nineteenth Century by the machine-gun of the present 
day. 

’ Victoria lived to see her eldest daughter Empress of Germany, and her 
son is now Emperor of that mighty realm; one granddaughter will be the 
Queen of Greece, and another Queen of Roumania. The Czar of Russia is 
her grandson-in-law; the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is her grandson, and 
her descendants are in one way or another allied to all the great reigning 
houses of Europe. 

Victoria’s seventy-three children, grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
have played, and are yet to play, great parts in the history of Europe. She 
lived jto see the third generation of her direct heirs to the British crown—a 
crown she had no idea she would ever wear, but which, fortunately, came to 
her by reason of the absence of a direct heir. It was indeed a lucky day for 
Old England when Victoria ascended the throne. 

f Victoria’s nine children, some of whom are now dead, all were a com- 
fort and an honor to her, and the feeling is general that Edward VII, the new 
King and her successor, will worthily uphold the traditions of his royal line. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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Perhaps no sovereign who has ever lived wielded a greater influence 
upon her people and upon the world than Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland and Empress of India. Her influence was moral 
rather than political, and she was as much the mother of the nation as its 
respected and illustrious sovereign. 

Her court was pure; her life serene; 
God gave her peace; her land reposed 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife and Queen. 
-—Tennyson. 

For nearly sixty-four years she was the head of the British nation, and 
with the progress of the years‘she gained more and more of the respect and 
love of her subjects. “The Queen” was a Mother and a friend to millions of 
people who knew her only through her pictures. Moreover, she won the 
respect of the nations of the world. Surely these are tests of greatness! 
But even if history does not term her great, it will say she was wise and 
good. “And perhaps wisdom is greatness, and goodness even better than 
greatness.” Her influence on the social life of her people was certainly 
wonderful and unique. 

- Much of the Queen’s goodness was due to her parents. Edward, Duke 
of Kent, was a noble man. Princess Victoria of Saxe-Coburg was a noble 
woman. Victoria was the child of their old age, and their home was hal- 
lowed by family affection. Early bereft of a father, she was brought up 
under the tender care of a sensible mother. The latter never forgot that 
she was rearing the future sovereign of a great nation. Victoria’s training 
was darefully regulated so that she should admire virtue of every kind, be 
gentle and unaffected, thoughtful and natural. Great Britain owes much to 


the Duchess of Kent. ,. ; 
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The Queen’s first request, when informed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury that the King was dead and that she was Queen, was: “I ask your 
prayers on my behalf.” It was the devout request of a noble young sovereign 
and was the keynote to her whole life. She desired to be kept humble that 
she might fill her responsible position to the glory of the nation and of her 
God. Apparently she desired no higher tribute than that paid her in her 
later years by Alfred, Lord Tennyson— . 


“She wrought her people lasting good.” 


In her home life, the Queen was no more and no less fortunate than 
the majority of women. Some two years after she ascended the throne she 
married the man of her choice. Prince Albert and Queen Victoria lived 
happily for twenty-one years and raised a family of nine children, four sons 
and five daughters. The happiness of this twenty-one years was unfortu- 
nately offset by subsequent sorrows. Her husband’s untimely death was a 
great blow. Other family sorrows followed until she became so touched 
with grief that some have thought she felt too keenly the afflictions laid 
upon her. She was very fond of her sons-in-law, and the deaths of Frederick 
III. of Germany and of Prince Henry of Battenburg were great blows to 
her. She loved also her grandchildren and great-grandchildren and a break 
in the circle was keenly felt. If she grieved too much it was because she 
was a womanly woman, despite the fact that she was a Queen. 

Queen Victoria as a monarch had both less and greater influence than 
any monarch who ever reigned at London. Government by cabinet has 
been so developed that the Sovereign has little legislative or administrative 
power. The House of Commons, since the Reform Bill of 1832, has been a 
House which a sovereign could not control. These two conditions have 
grown into the Constitution and become part of it. It was impossible for 
the Queen to choose her own advisers, to dismiss those she did not like, 
or to withhold her aid and counsel from those pursuing a policy which 
might not be entirely agreeable to her. The old days of absolute monarchy 
had gone, never to return. For this reason Professor Goldwin Smith thinks 
this vast aggregation of miscellaneous possessions should not be called an 
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Empire. “Empire is absolute rule” he claims, and the sovereign of the 
British Empire is by no means an absolute ruler. The real power lies in 
the House of Commons, and decides finally on all matters. 

And yet the Queen had great power—but a power which differed in kind 
from that wielded by a Tudor or a Stuart, or even George III. She kept 
herself always well informed upon affairs of state and insisted on knowing 
everything. To each of her great ministers she expressed her wishes freely 
and asked what she would. Whether or not she had her way, she treated 
them all, Whig or Tory, with good faith and simple loyalty. Every one of 
them learned to love and to know the sovereign who was frank with them, 
and never intrigued against them, who demanded the fullest confidence and 
gave in turn as much or more than she received. As her Empire grew, 
as her children married into the royal families of Europe, she became a 
great monarch. She was a lover of peace and undoubtedly helped to 
straighten many a tangle in European politics. She sympathized with the 
people of the United States in their long struggle to work out their destiny 
under a republican form of government, and her influence has always been 
for a good understanding between these two Anglo-Saxon peoples. It was 
as a diplomat and a peace-maker that the Queen wielded greater power than 
any other English sovereign. No other had the field at home or abroad 
for equal activities. 

The period of the Queen’s reign has been for Britain a triumphal march. 
A spirit of enterprise, endeavor and achievement possessed her people. 
Colonization, emigration, research, discovery, invention, have proceeded 
with unparalleled swiftness. The British Empire has increased in area 
nearly four millions of square miles. New nations have arisen in Canada, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. The population of the British 
Isles hag increased from twenty-five to forty-five millions, and many millions 
have been added in other portions of the Empire. The trade of this great 
_ Empire} has grown by leaps and bounds. Railways, canals, steamboats, 
telegraph lines, cables, telephone systems, electric railways and a thousand 
great ihventions have developed trade, industry and commerce. Mrs. 
Browning, George Eliot, and Charlotte Bronte; Carlyle and John Stuart 
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Mill; Darwin, Spencer and Huxley; Southey, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Browning and Swinburne; Thackeray, Dickens, Kingsley, Stevenson and 
Macaulay—these are some of the great names in the literature which have 
distinguished this wonderful period. The progress of science has been even 
more marked, and has nearly as many glorious names, 

And not only has it been a glorious period for Great Britain, but for the 
world in general. The great nations, such as Russia, Germany and the 
United States, have become greater. International Law is an evidence 
that the relations between the national units have progressed with the times. 
They are more complex and complicated. While the world has been made 
smaller by steam and electricity, it has been made greater by these and 
other developments. 

Truly the period is one worthy of consideration, and in it there is no 
more interesting figure than “The Little Widow of Windsor.” 

JOHN A. COOPER. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA 


HER GRAND LIFE AND GLORIOUS REIGN 


CHAPTER I. 


Death of the Loved Queen of England and Empress of India at Osborne House, 
Isle of Wight, After a Short Iliness—Her Reign the Longest in History— 
Edward VII. Succeeds Her—Her Family and Descendants—Child Life— 
Coronation—Marriage—Lived Down Unpopularity. 


UEEN VICTORIA, of England, and also Empress of India, the 
oldest of English monarchs and who occupied the throne longer than 
any ruler who ever lived, died on January 22, 1901, at 6:30 o'clock, 

p. m., at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, all her surviving children being at 
her bedside except the Dowager Empress of Germany (Princess Victoria), 
who was herself slowly dying of an incurable ailment in Germany. 

Had Queen Victoria lived until the 24th of May, 1901, she would have 
been eighty-two years of age, having been born on that date in 1819. As it 
was, she was eighty-one years, seven months and twenty-nine days old, and 
had reigned sixty-three years, seven months and two days, exceeding that of 
George III. by four years. He was but a few days younger than Victoria 
when he died, but his reign had not been, as was hers, continuous and unbroken, 
as his mental state was such at times that it was necessary to appoint a regent, 
the Prince of Wales, afterward George IV., acting in that capacity. 

Henry III. reigned fifty-six years, lived sixty-five years. 

Edward III. reigned fifty years, lived sixty-five years. 


Elizabeth reigned forty-five years, lived seventy years. 
65 
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Immediately after the Queen’s death her son, Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales, became King of England under the title of Edward VII. The last 
King of England bearing the name of Edward was the son of Henry VIII., 
who did not live long, being sickly and weakly. He was but nine years old 
when he became King and died when he was but fifteen. 

The English people preferred that their new King be known as an Edward, 
rather than take the title of Albert I. He was named Albert, after his father, 
the Prince Consort, who was Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha when he married 
the Queen in 1840. 

When Queen Victoria came to the throne in 1837 the royal family of 
England had dwindled to meager proportions, the direct line of succession 
being centered in one girl of eighteen, Victoria. When she died her children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren living numbered seventy-three, and 
the Queen lived to see the third generation of her direct heirs to the British 
Crown. Among her grandsons and grandsons-in-law were a reigning Czar, 
an Emperor and a Grand Duke. Her eldest daughter was Empress Dowager 
of Germany, and her descendants will, in time, wear the crowns of Den- 
mark, Greece and Roumania. 

From the union of Victoria of England with Albert of Saxe-Coburg sprang 
nine children, forty grandchildren, and thirty-five great-grandchildren. Death 
removed eleven of these—two sons and one daughter, one granddaughter, and 
seven grandsons. Marriage brought her Majesty nine daughters and sons-in- 
law. Three of the latter died before her, while thirteen of the fourteen grand- 
sons and granddaughters-in-law survived her. 

As the genealogical tree of the English royal family shows, the royal house 
has spread out its branches far and wide into foreign courts. Her Majesty had 
four sons and five daughters: 

Empress Frederick. 

The Prince of Wales. 

Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

Duke Alfred of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Princess Christian. 

Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyle. 
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The Duke of Connaught. 

The Duke of Albany. 

Princess Beatrice, Princess Henry of Battenberg. 

Almost at the root of the tree is the Empress Frederick with her late 
consort, the Emperor Frederick of Germany, their family branching out on 
either side. Above come the Prince and Princess of Wales with their descend- 
ants; still higher up are the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and family; 
beyond them appear Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, her husband, 
now Duke of Argyle, with the Duke and Duchess of Albany and children 
further on. 

To the left, above the German imperial family, are Princess Alice and Grand 
Duke of Hesse with their descendants; over them come Prince and Princess 
Christian and family; then the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and children, 
; and finally, at the top, Princess Beatrice with her husband, Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, and children. 

The Emperor and Empress Frederick had eight children, and lost two sons, 
Sigismund and Waldemar. Their eldest son is the reigning German Emperor 
William II., married to Augusta of Schleswig-Holstein, and having six sons 
—Frederick William, Crown Prince, Eitel-Frederick, Adalbert, Augustus, 
Oscar, and Joachim—and one daughter, Louise; and the second is Prince 
Henry, married to Irene of Hesse, and having two sons—Waldemar and 
Sigismund. Of the daughters Charlotte is married to the hereditary Prince 
of Saxe-Meiningen, and has one daughter, Feodore; Victoria to Adolph of 
Schaumburg-Lippe; Sophia to the Crown Prince of Greece, her children being 
George, Alexander, and Helen; and Margaret to Frederick Charles of Hesse, 
having four sons—Frederick, Maximilian, Philip, and Wolfgang Moritz. 

The new King and Queen of England (so long known as the Prince and 
Princess of Wales) have had six children, and have lost the eldest and youngest 
sons—the Duke of Clarence and Prince Alexander. Their surviving son, 
’ the Duke of York, married to Princess May of Teck, has two sons, Edward and 
Albert, and a daughter, Princess Victoria. The Duke of York is now the 
heir apparent to the British throne. The three daughters are Princess Louise 
(married to the Duke of Fife, and having two girls—the Ladies Alexandra 
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and Maud Duff), the Princess Victoria, and Princess Maud, the latter married 
to Prince Charles of Denmark. 

Of the union of Princess Alice with the Grand Duke of Hesse five children 
survive. The present Grand Duke of Hesse, married to his cousin, Victoria 
Melita of Saxe-Coburg, with one daughter, Elizabeth; Princess Victoria, 
married to Prince Louis of Battenberg, with two girls and a boy, Alice, Louise, 
and George; Elizabeth, wife of the Russian Grand Duke Serge; Irene, mar- 
ried to Prince Henry of Prussia, with two boys, Waldemar and Sigismund; 
Alix, married to the Czar Nicholas II., with two daughters, Olga and Tatiana. 
Two children died young, Mary and Frederick. 

Five children, were the share of the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg. 
The Duke died in July, 1900, and was succeeded by his nephew. The former 
was the Duke of Edinburgh ‘before he accepted the dukedom his nephew 
inherited. Marie, married to the Crown Prince of Roumania, and having a 
son and daughter, Carol and Elizabeth, Victoria Melita, wife of the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, and having one daughter, Elizabeth; Alexandra, married to 
the hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, and having a son, Godfried 
Victor; Beatrice, and Alfred, killed in 1899, while hunting. The present 
Grand Duke is Charles Edward, Duke of Albany. 

Prince and Princess Christian have two sons and two daughters—Chris- 
tian-Victor and Albert, Victoria and Louise, the latter married to Prince 
Aribert of Anhalt. Their youngest son, Harold, died in infancy. 

Princess Louise and the Duke of Argyle are childless, but the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught have a boy and two girls—Arthur, Margaret, and 
Victoria Patricia. 

Two children were born to the Duke of Albany (dead) and the Duchess— 
Alice and the present young Duke Charles Edward of Albany. 

Last of all come the four children of Princess Beatrice and the late Prince 
Henry of Battenberg—Ena, Alexander, Leopold, and Maurice. 


THE PROCLAMATION OF SUCCESSION. 


The proclamation of the death of Queen Victoria and the succession of 
King Edward was issued immediately upon the Queen’s death by the Premier, 
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Lord Salisbury, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, with the sanction of the 
Privy Council. 

It was then made public throughout the realm through the Lord Mayors, 
the Lord Lieutenants of counties, etc. 

The proclamation read: 

“Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to call to his mercy our late sover- 
eign lady, Queen Victoria, of blessed and glorious memory, by whose decease 
the imperial crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is 
solely and rightfully come to the high and mighty Prince Albert Edward. We 
therefore, the Lords spiritual and temporal of this realm, being here with 
those of her late Majesty’s Privy Council, with numbers of other principal 
gentlemen of quality, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens of London, { 
do now hereby with one voice and consent of tongue and heart publish and 
proclaim that the high and mighty Prince Albert Edward is now by the death 
of our late sovereign of happy memory become our only lawful and rightful 
liege Lord Edward by grace of God King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, defender of the faith, to whom we do acknowledge all 
faith and constant obedience, with all hearty and humble affection, beseeching 
God, by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to bless our royal King Edward 


with long and happy years to reign over us.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S RELIGIOUS SIDE 


Apart from considerations of church or state, Queen Victoria’s religion 
tuled her life, even in its smallest acts. In sickness or in health, in all times 
of sorrow or distress, her faith always sustained her. At one period, in 
making reference to the religious training of the Princess Royal Queer Vic- 
toria wrote: 

“I am quite clear that she should have great reverence for God and religion, 
but that she should have the feeling of devotion and love which our Heavenly 
Father encourages His earthly children to have for Him, and not one of fear 
and trembling, and that the thoughts of death and after life should not be 
represented in an alarming and forbidding view, and that she should be made 
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to know as yet no difference of creeds, and not think that she can only pray 
on her knees, or that those who do not kneel are less fervent and devout 
in their prayers.” 

Queen Victoria always set the example of having family worship. In the 
earlier years of her reign she attended prayers with her entire family and 
household before breakfast, but of late her devotions had been within the 
privacy of her own room. 

Her Majesty repeatedly showed solicitude for the instruction of the chil- 
dren of those employed in her service. She had a school for their benefit 
started close to Buckingham Palace, and some years ago she used to call on 
Sunday afternoon and conduct a short Bible reading for the children. In 
virtue of this it may be claimed with all truthfulness that Queen Victoria 
was a Sunday school teacher. 

It is a fact that has been seldom noted that Queen Victoria was the first 
monarch to have established a strictly private Sunday worship, and the private 
chapels or prayer rooms which she had built to each of her palaces at Osborne 
and Balmoral are evidence of her devotional spirit, which peculiarly revolted 
against church-going as a public parade. For centuries the sovereigns of 
England, when resident in London, attended service in semi-public state at 
St. James’ Chapel Royal. 

Queen Victoria never permitted elaborate musical performances at her 
services. She liked old-fashioned hymns, such as “Rock of Ages,” “Thy Will 
Be Done,” and “Great God, What Do I See and Hear?” The Queen always 
observed Sunday as a day of rest from business transactions. She never 
signed a state document on the Lord’s day. She was always careful to see 
that everyone employed in her service had an opportunity for attending 
church. She saw to it that they were not compelled to perform work that was 
not absolutely necessary on Sunday. 


HER NARROW ESCAPES FROM DEATH. 


The late Queen and Empress had many narrow escapes from death by 
assassination and accident. "From the time she was a baby upward her life 
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had been constantly imperiled. When only six months of age she escaped 
death as though by a miracle. 

Her parents, the Duke and Duchess of Kent, had taken the royal child to 
Sidmouth, Devonshire, for a change of air. A boy shooting sparrows acci- 
dentally discharged his gun opposite a window at which a nurse, holding the 
infant in her arms, was standing. The glass was completely shattered and 
the nurse’s sleeve was riddled with shot, but both the nurse girl and the baby 
Princess escaped injury. 

Four years after the Princess’ life was saved by an Irish soldier. The 
pony carriage in which she was driving upset and would have fallen on her 
had it not been for the promptness with which the soldier, who was passing 
by, seized the little girl’s white frock and tossed her up into his arms. 

Curiously enough, the soldier was not aware until fifty-four years had 
passed that the child whose life he had saved had grown up to be the Queen 
of England. 

_No fewer than seven attempts have been made upon Her Majesty’s life, 
but with the exception of a slight wound on her cheek she escaped scathless 
from all these attacks. : 

A short time after her marriage an insane potboy named Oxford fired twice 
at the Queen in Hyde Park. 

Two years afterward, as the Queen and Prince Albert were driving home 
from church, the Prince Consort saw a man present a pistol and fire point 
blank at Her Majesty. The weapon fortunately flashed in the pan. 

The next day the same man, a fellow named Francis, again fired at the 
Queen. This time he was captured, tried for high treason, and sentenced to 
death, but by royal command his sentence was commuted to transportation 
for life. 

The same day the royal clemency was made known a deformed lad named 
Bean attempted to take Her Majesty’s life. 

Seven years afterward a man named Hamilton fired at the Queen, and the 
next year an ex-captain of hussars named Pate cut open Her Majesty’s face 
with a blow from a stick. 

In 1872 a lad named O’Connor was prevented from firing at the Queen 
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by a gendarme,and ten years later a man named Maclean fired at Her Majesty 
as she was entering her carriage at Windsor Station. 

Soon after the Coronation, while Victoria was driving with her mother near 
Highgate Hill, the horses took fright. 

They were stopped by a publican, who, when asked to name his reward, 
said: “Permission to put the Queen’s arms on my sign.” 

Next day he received the present of a handsome purse filled with coin, 
of which he laconically observed that “it was heavy, very heavy.” 

The Queen was also in peril of her life by a carriage accident in Scotland, 
and twice had been in imminent danger at sea. 

When a girl of fourteen, during a yachting excursion, she was dragged 
from under a falling mainmast by a pilot named Saunders, and so saved from 
death. 

Forty-two years after this the royal yacht collided with a vessel named 
the Mistletoe, and two people were drowned within sight of the Queen. 

In all these trying experiences the Queen maintained her self-possession, 
observing that her one thought on such occasions was the regret at leaving 
certain duties in which she was then engaged unfulfilled. 


CHILD LIFE OF THE QUEEN. 


The child life of Alexandrina Victoria, the dead Queen and Empress, as 
the historian, the court gossip, and the flatterer have recorded it, had somber- 
ness for its setting. 

This child of the Duke and Duchess of Kent was born in Kensington 
Palace, London, on May 24, 1819. George III. was still King. Seven of his 
sons were still living and the father of the babe was fourth among them. As 
the heir presumptive to the throne of Great Britain, this babe, who saw the 
light of that May morning in the old palace, hardly was regarded by those who 
kept a finger upon the political pulses of the empire. 

Even in the christening of the child there was disappointment to the father, 
already suffering the displeasure of his own rayal parent. It was the wish of 
Duke Edward that the infant might be called Elizabeth. At the baptismal 
font this preference was on his lips, but, as Mr. Jeafferson writes: 
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“However, in answer to the usual and formal inquiry during the per- 
formance of the baptismal rite, the Prince Regent gave no name but Alexan- 
drina. Consenting to the Duke of Kent’s entreaty that Alexandrina should be 
associated with another name, the Prince Regent said, “Then give her her 
mother’s name also, but it may not precede that of the Emperor.’ Whereupon 
the Princess was named Alexandrina Victoria, instead of Elizabeth, as her 
father wished her to be named, and instead of Georgiana, as the Prince Regent 
desired her to be called.” 

The parents of the Princess Alexandrina Victoria were in comparative 
poverty. Her mother, the Duchess, was cordially hated by both George IV. 
and William IV. She had been Princess Victoria Mary Louisa, daughter of 
Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld. Already she had been widowed 
of Prince Charles of Leiningen, and before the babe in arms was eight months 
old her English husband died, leaving her a virtual stranger in a strange land. 

In her loneliness this twice-widowed mother of England’s future Queen 
devoted herself to her child. She was a mother to the babe in more senses than 
most maternal parents of royal blood. Lonely, desolate, but never brooding, 
this German mother tended her child. 

To this sensible woman England owes it, no doubt, that Victoria, as 
Queen, displayed in so slight degree the faults of her paternal ancestors. 
Herself averse to the pomp and the frivolity of the court, the Duchess of Kent 
preferred to bring up her daughter in the seclusion of her home, where instruc- 
tion was furnished her in the graceful accomplishments as well as the more 
solid studies, as befitted a Princess of the most brilliant prospects. For, from 
the time that William IV. ascended the throne the succession of the Princess 
Victoria was considered certain. 

Of this child life of the future Queen even the radical Leigh Hunt has 
given a pretty glimpse in declaring that it used to give him a keen sensation of 
delight to see the young Princess crossing the street affectionately holding 
a girl of her own age by the hand, and not taking notice of the gorgeous foot- 
man in scarlet who followed behind. It is a pretty picture—that of the girl, 
destined to such a place in history, walking hand-in-hand, girl fashion, with 
another girl, and forgetful of everything save that she had a companion whom 
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she loved, and to whom she could chatter with a free tongue and from an 
open heart. 

Lord Albemarle, a resident of the palace at the time, wrote that he used te 
watch sometimes “the movements of a bright, pretty child, seven years of age. 
She was in the habit of watering the plants immediately under the windows. 
It was amusing to see how impartially she divided the contents of the watering- 
pot between the flowers and her own little feet.” 

This was the childish Victoria, who, in those days, so often breakfasted 
_ in the garden of the palace, with only a page to attend to her wants, acquiring 
that love of out-of-doors which may have had so much to do with lengthening 
her span of life. 

But as the Queen herself has said, it was a dull childhood. Living con-% 
stantly under her mother’s personal observation, the child in her tender age 
made the acquaintance of the few persons who visited the Duchess of Kent 
during her long period of stately seclusion. Passing so much time with her 
elders, the child, who seldom had a playmate of her own age, naturally became 
old for her years. 

Her governess was Baroness Lehzen, daughter of a Hanoverian clergy- 
man, who took general charge of Victoria’s education from the age of five 
years. The Rev. George Davys, afterward Bishop.of Peterborough, also was 
her regular instructor, and specialists were employed in certain branches. She 
became proficient in music and in drawing. It is recorded that at the age of 
eleven she could speak French, Italian and German, and had made a good 
beginning in Latin and Greek. At this age, too, she was started on the 
systematic study of the English constitution. She was directed also into an 
unusually thorough study of general history. Meanwhile, she had plenty of 
play and exercise, and became an admirable rider. 

It had been the purpose of her mother to keep the young girl from the 
whirl of court life. As she approached her eighteenth anniversary, however, 
she made her appearance there as heir-apparent to the throne. About that time 
Parliament voted her an additional £10,000 a year. 

On May 24, 1837, the young Princess attained the age of eighteen—the age 
of legal majority. The anniversary was observed with public celebrations 
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throughout the country. To an address of congratulation from the City 
Council of London the Duchess of Kent replied for her daughter, who then 
said simply: “My mother has expressed all my feelings.” 

This was the young woman who within a month was to be on the throne. 

The summons came in dramatic manner. At half-past 2 o’clock on the 
morning of June 20, 1837, King William died. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury aud Lord Conyngham started for Kensington Palace. Arriving at 
early dawn, after long knocking at the gates they roused the servitor and 
requested immediately to see “the Queen” on business of state. After some 
delay an attendant appeared, reporting that the Princess was asleep and could 
not be disturbed. They assured her that their business required instant 
attention. 

Soon thereafter the young Queen entered clad in a dressing gown and 
shawl and with slippers on her feet. Greville, Secretary of the Privy Council, 
and Court Chronicler, reports that on Lord Conyngham’s uttering the signifi- 
cant words, “Your Majesty,” she put forth her hand to be kissed before he 
proceeded, and that he, dropping on one knee, kissed her hand, and then gave 
the tidings of the King’s death. 

Another well-known authority adds that when the Archbishop had made 
the formal announcement of her accession to the throne her first words were: 
“I ask your prayers on my behalf.” 

The dreams of the mother had been realized. 


THE CORONATION OF VICTORIA. 


Following the death of King William IV. a meeting of the Privy Council 
was called for 11 o’clock on June 21, 1837. One hundred of the leading nobles, 
statesmen and court dignitaries formed this body. Few of them had seen the 
young woman who was to control the destinies of an empire. Into this august 
presence the young Queen came, self-possessed and unfettered by any self- 
consciotts assumptions. If there were not whisperings as to what manner of 
woman she might be, there was at least an atmosphere of speculation in the 


room. 
Victoria entered this room with dignified tread, bowed to the assemblage, 
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took her seat, and read her declaration. Members of the council were sworn 
to allegiance, kneeling and kissing her hand. Afterwards she received the 
foreign Ambassadors, who were presented to her one by one. 

Greville, who by no means was given to snobbish adulation, says of this 
scene: 

“Never was there anything like the first impression she produced, or the 
chorus of praise and admiration which was raised about her manner and be- 
havior, and certainly not without justice. It was extraordinary, and something 
far beyond what was looked for. Her extreme youth and inexperience natur- 
ally excited intense curiosity to see how she would act on this trying occasion, 
and there was a considerable assemblage at the palace, notwithstanding the 
short notice which was given. 

“She bowed to the Lords, took her seat, and then read her speech in a clear, 
distinct and audible voice, and without any appearance of fear or embarrass- 
ment. She was quite plainly dressed and in mourning. After she had read her 
speech and taken and signed the oath for the security of the Church of Scot- 
land, the Privy Councilors were sworn, the two royal Dukes first by them- 
selves; and as these two old men, her uncles, knelt before her, swearing 
allegiance and kissing her hand, I saw her blush up to the eyes, as if she felt 
the contrast between their civil and natural relations, and this was the only 
sign of emotion which she evinced. Her manner to them was graceful and 
engaging. She kissed them both and rose from the chair,and moved toward 
the Duke of Sussex, who was old and infirm. She seemed rather bewildered 
at the multitude of men who were sworn, and who came, one after another, to 
kiss her hand, but she did not speak to anybody, nor did she make the slightest 
difference in her manner or show any in her countenance, to any individual of 
any rank, situation, or party. 

“She went through the whole ceremony with perfect calmness and self- 
Dossession, but at the same time with a graceful modesty and propriety par- 
ticularly interesting and ingratiating.” 

Of this impressive occasion other men of experience and judgment have 
written, making it plain that the assembly was astonished and delighted with 
the young woman who at eighteen years of age had an empire at her feet. 
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Lord Lyndhurst, Earl Grey, Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of 
Wellington, and other titled personages of the time are on record attesting to 
amazement at the Queen’s bearing on this most trying occasion. Her perfect 
elocution was praised; her gracious rising from her chair to meet the two 
royal Dukes, her aged uncles—one of them infirm—whom she kissed when 
they came forward to kneel in allegiance; her dignified grace in receiving the 
foreign Ambassadors. 

Charles Sumner, one of the most famous of American Statesmen, was 
present at the coronation of the young Queen, and wrote: 

“T was astonished and delighted. 

“The speech made by Her Majesty was a noble one, and I never heard 
anything better in all my life.” 

Fanny Kemble, the great actress, who also heard it, says: “I think it is 
impossible to hear a more excellent utterance than that of the Queen’s English 
by the English Queen.” 

The English court of the time was blasé and notoriously corrupt, but it was 
moved to a kindred sympathy with the girl Queen. And Greville testifies that 
she was a girl, entering with high zest into an enjoyment of all the magnificent 
novelties of her situation, while her affability and grace awakened the public 
to a wild enthusiasm. ‘‘Coronation madness” was the phraseology of radical 
critics. 

The ceremonies and splendors attending the coronation of the young 
Queen seldom have been approached in mcdern history. 

London was thronged. The dawn of June 28 found the city in a fever of 
anticipation. For the masses the royal procession was the feature of the occa- 
sion. In this parade, in addition to the troops, were twelve royal carriages, 
each with two women and two men, drawn by six horses. Then came the 
Queen’s state coach drawn by eight cream-colored animals with flowing manes 
and tails, attended by a yeoman at each wheel, a footman at each door. 

The elder James Gordon Bennett, who founded the New York Herald, 
writing of the occasion as an eye witness of democratic impartiality, says of the 
gathering and the ceremonies in Westminster Abbey: 

“TI passed a number of policemen and officers in a zigzag direction under 
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the galleries and cloisters of this famous building. Coming from the light it 
seemed so dark when I passed the great entrance that I could not find my 
way. One of the attendants gave me his arm, led me through a dark passage 
which took me to the ascending staircase leading to the Nightingale Gallery. 

“On emerging from darkness to light I was for a moment dazzled by the 
splendid coup d’ceil which the interior of this magnificent structure presented. 
It was a few minutes after 7 o’clock in the morning, and yet every seat, except 
those belonging to the Peers, the Peeresses and foreign Ministers, was crowded 
with the beauty and splendor of this mighty Kingdom. It was impossible to 
conceive any scene more truly gorgeous. 


“Tn a short time—that is to say, at 8, Peers and Peeresses began to enter. 
I got a seat contiguous to that portion of the northern transept which was 
devoted to the accommodation of the female nobility, and I was quite inter- 
ested in watching the appearance and looks and dress of each fair dame as she 
entered. They all appeared in a similar costume—in white dress, with a 
crimson robe ornamented with ermine. Each Peeress carried her coronet in 
her hand, and when she took her seat she put it in her lap or placed it before her. 
On the opposite side was the place for the Peers. 

“What struck me most on the approach of the Peeresses was the singular 
degree of personal beauty which, as a body of women, they generally possessed. 
I do not think they reached so many as 300 or 400, as there were many seats 
vacant, but of such as were present I can safely say that I have never seen in 
one single collection so many beautiful, graceful and dignified women as they 
presented. They are generally over the ordinary stature of females, approach- 
ing the majestic in their height and appearance. Their forms are full, rounded 
_ well, and present finely developed busts of remarkable classic beauty. Few are 
thin, lean, or meager in appearance, many, on the contrary, rather inclining to 
embonpoint; but in complexion, benignant expression of face, and graceful 
movements they are superior. Hereafter it must be admitted that the higher 
female ranks of England are a beautiful race, and, perhaps, on no other occa- 


sion has there been an opportunity to see this so superior as that of the corona- 
tion. 
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“But of all the sights in the Abbey the entrance of the young Queen was 
the most beautiful and splendid. There she was, walking up the steps leading 
to the royal platform, where stood the holy St. Edward’s chair, the throne, ete. 
She looked quite short in stature, but, nevertheless, she bore herself with much 
dignity. On her fair brow she wore a dazzling circlet of gold and precious 
stones. 

“Her crimson train, ten or twelve yards in length, was borne by eight 
young ladies of the highest rank. These eight train-bearers were tall and 
miajestic, and also beautiful. Their headdresses were adorned with lofty white 
plumes. It was really quite interesting to see the little girl bearing herself so 
well. In that part of the building where I stood the ladies expressed a deep 
interest on her appearance. ‘Poor thing, they will smother her!’ ‘Sweet 
little girl, they will kill her with grandeur!’ 

“In truth, the accession of Victoria seems to have changed the nature of 
men and things in this land of sturdy liberty. The nation has gone back to the 
ancient days of tilt and tournament, and loyalty has become entwined with the 
sentiment of love. England never had before a young, delicate, rather pretty, 
rather sensible, chaste maiden for her sovereign. The populace, up to the 
highest ranks, seemed to consider her as a beautiful plaything, an elegant doll, 
an enchanting little idol, which creates in the bosom all the feeling naturally 
excited by youth and beauty. 

“There never was in the world such another scene as that presented in 
Westminster Abbey. The highest ranks of a great empire—an empire on 
which the sun never sets—inet in that place to express love and devotion to a 
weak young woman. It was altogether a different scene from that presented 
by the coronation of an old, ugly, gouty, grasping old rascal. 

“The ceremony was a strange mixture of religious, theatrical, beautiful 
and disorderly proceedings. There were prayers at one moment and clap- 
ping of hands at the next; now.a holy sermon, and then a noisy hurrah; 
now a reverent kneeling at the altar, and then a kissing the hand of a fair 
girl. 

“On emerging into the light again, I found myself in another place, with 
the Queen sitting on her throne, ready to receive the homage of the Peers, 
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close by. I was also still nearer to the beautiful Peeresses and could dis- 
tinguish the maids of honor and the fair train-bearers quite plain. I never 
had before such sight of Her Majesty, and so I set myself to work to peruse 
her features with the deepest study and attention. I found that she was just 
to receive the crown on her head, and I had a full and perfect view of this 
sublime ceremony. 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury, a rather grim looking old fellow, pro- 
ceeded to the task. At one moment there was some difficulty, as I thought, 
in fixing it, but as soon as it was on and the signal given the Peeresses, each 
of them, with their own hand, placed the coronets on their heads—the 
Peers the same. Now rose the din, the noise, the shouts, the huzzas, and in 
a few seconds the deep roar of the artillery without, the roar of the people 
within. It was a singular scene.” 

In administering the oath to the Queen the Archbishop addressed her : 

“Madam, is Your Majesty willing to take the oath?” 

“T am willing,” answered she. 

“Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the people of this 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the dominions thereto be- 
longing, according to the statutes in Parliament agreed on, and the respective 
laws and customs of the same?” 

“T solemnly promise so to do,” was her reply. 

“Will you, to the utmost of your power, cause law and justice in mercy 
to be extended in all your judgments?” 

“T will,” was the answer. 

“Will you,” pursued the Archbishop, “to the utmost of your power, main- 
tain the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel and the Protestant 
reformed religion established by law? And will you maintain and preserve 
inviolable the settlement of the United Church of England and Ireland and 
the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government thereof, as by law estal- 
lished within England and Ireland and the territories thereto belonging? 
And will you preserve unto the Bishops and clergy of England and Ireland, 
and to the churches there committed to their charge, all such rights and 
privileges as by law do or shall appertain to them, or any of them?” 
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“All this I promise to do,” said Victoria, solemnly. 

After repeating the form of the oath-promises the Queen, attended by 
the train-bearers and assisted by the Lord Great Chamberlain, followed the 
sword of state to the altar, where, kneeling on the cushion placed on the steps 
and laying her right hand on the Bible, she took the coronation oath in the 
words: 

“The things which I have herebefore promised I will perform and keep, 
so help me God.” 

Afterward she kissed the great Bible which had been carried in the altar 
procession and set her royal sign manual to a transcript of the oath. 

This was the beginning of a reign longer than ever had been accorded to 
an English sovereign, and of the woman who assumed it, even the harsh, 
cynical Carlyle, in a private letter to his brother, in 1838, wrote: 

“Going through the Green Park yesterday I saw her little Majesty taking 
her departure for Windsor. I had seen her another. day at Hyde Park 
Corner coming in from the daily ride. She is decidedly a pretty-looking 
little Princess, health, clearness, graceful timidity looking out from her 
young face, ‘frail cockle on the black, bottomless deluges.’ One could not 
help some interest in her, situated as mortal seldom was.” 
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Queen Victoria took the affairs of her court in hand at once. She was 
of a notably gracious disposition, but fortunately she knew how to frown 
and whom to frown upon. She paid her father’s long-standing debts. Her 
preceptor, Dr. Davys, she made Bishop of Peterborough. She removed the 
royal residence and court to Windsor Castle, which has since become one of 
the grandest palaces on earth. 

The incident of paying her father’s debts illustrates her character. He 
had borrowed of his friends, and the Duchess’ mother had coached her in 
laying aside money, even while she was a child, with a view one day of paying 
these heavy obligations. Out of the royal income which fell to her she 
liquidated the last of these, which had been beyond the means of herself and 
mother. 
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On the throne of England the young woman found disadvantages in 
spinsterhood. Her advisers suggested as much to her. Every Prince Im- 
perial in Europe was a more or less acknowledged suitor for her hand. 

It had been the wish of the Duchess of Kent that Victoria should marry 
her cousin, the handsome Francis Charles Augustus Albert Emanuel, second 
son of Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg Saalfeld. But with her assumption of 
the throne all Europe became enamored of her. Some one has said of the 
situation : 

“The condition of susceptible young men was indeed tragic. Some shot 
themselves and some went mad all for love of the Queen. One gentleman 
of position was reduced to weeding the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens 
in the hope of obtaining a sight of her. Charles Dickens was one of the 
youths who had a severe attack of Queen fever; happily, he recovered.” 

Regarding Prince Albert the mother of the future Queen seemed to 
have been disposed to furnish the two young people with opportunity to form 
their own impressions of each other, when in 1836 she invited the Prince 
and his elder brother to visit Kensington Palace. It may be conjectured that 
the guardians of both the boy and the girl saw good reasons for a possible 
union if there should be mutual attraction, for there certainly were such 
reasons on both sides. Two years afterward King Leopold, Prince Albert’s 
uncle, proceeded to call the Queen’s attention to her cousin, but her answer 
showed no special interest in the subject. She brought forward the fact that 
they both were too young; also that the Prince needed more knowledge of 
the English language, more experience, and more self-reliance. A letter 
from the Prince to a friend at that time showed that he considered the affair 
at an end. 

Meanwhile the situation in England showed an urgent necessity that the 
young Queen should have some one to trust intimately and to lean upon in 
the discharge of the duties whose weight and importance were crushing to 
one whose regard for duties was so conscientious. British politics also were 
entering a phase of embarrassing complications. 

At this stage King Leopold determined to bring his nephew and his niece 
together. If each could have opportunity to see in the other the rare excel- 
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lencies that he saw in both they would fall in love. He sent the Prince and 
his brother on a cousinly visit to Windsor Castle. The three years since the 
Queen and the Prince had met wrought great changes in both, but especially 
in him. The shy and awkward boy had gained a frank and manly bearing. 

It was a gay and happy visit. The young Queen evidently was surprised 
into admiration at the beginning; for she wrote King Leopold on the second 
day that Albert was “most amiable and unaffected—in short, very fascinat- 
ing.” Ina few days it was evident that the case was serious for both parties 
concerned. 

General Grey in his “Early Years of the Prince Consort,” is brief on the 
subject, saying only that on October 15 “the Prince had been out hunting 
early with his brother, but returned at 12, and half an hour afterward obeyed 
the Queen’s summons to her room, where he found her alone. After a few 

_™minutes’ conversation on other subjects, the Queen told him why she had 
*sent for him.” : 

On November 23 the Queen read a formal declaration to the Council of 
her proposed marriage. The day previous, her aunt, the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter, asked her if she was not nervous in the prospect of making this public 
announcement. 

The Queen replied: “Yes, but I did a much more trying thing a little 
while ago.” # 

“What was that?” 

“T proposed to Prince Albert.” 

In the Queen’s letter to her uncle, King Leopold, on the day of the 
betrothal, she speaks of her mortification at her cool reception of her uncle’s 
suggestion a year before, and says of Albert: 

“He seems perfection, and I think I have the prospect of great happiness. 

I love him more than I can say, and I shall do everything in my 
power to make this sacrifice (for such, in my opinion, it is) as small 
as I can. He seems to have great tact, a necessary thing in his position. 

_ These last few days have passed like a dream to me, . . . but I do feel 


happy.” 
The humility and the affection of this letter from the Queen are matched 
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in a letter from Prince Albert the next day to his friend and preceptor, Baron 
Stockmar : 

“Victoria is so good and kind to me that I am often puzzled to believe 
that I should be the object of so much affection.” 

The Privy Councilors were again called together in Baichiaghiak Palace 
on November 23, 1839. It devolved upon the sovereign to announce to 
them her engagement to the Prince, and some one has written a pretty de- 
scription of the scene. There were eighty-three men in the chamber, and one 
of them wrote: 

“Her Majesty was handed in by the Lord Chamberlain, and, bowing to 
us all around, sat down, saying: ‘Your Lordships (we are all Lords at the 
Council Board) ‘will be seated.’ She then unfolded a paper and read her 
declaration. “ 

“T cannot describe to you with what mixture of self-possession and 
feminine delicacy she read the paper. Her voice, which is naturally beautiful, 
was clear and untroubled, and her eye was bright and calm, neither bold nor 
downcast, but firm and soft. There was a blush on her cheek, which made 
her look both handsomer and more interesting, and certainly she did look as 
handsome and as interesting as any young lady I ever saw.” 

For herself the Queen wrote: “The room was full, but I hardly knew 
who was there. Lord Melbourne I saw looking kindly at me with tears in 
his eyes, but he was not near me. I then read my short declaration. I felt 
my hands shake, but I did not make one mistake. I. felt most happy and 
thankful when it was over.” ’ 

Storm followed the announcement. Parliament indulged in ribald jest- 
ing at the man, and to the last many of the English people never recovered 
from the disappointment. 

But the wedding took place in the royal chapel in St. James’ Palace on 
February 10, 1840. The day was rainy and some of the splendors of the 
great pageant were destroyed. On her head Her Majesty wore a simple 
wreath of orange blossoms, and her magnificent veil did not cover her face, 
but hung down on each shoulder. Her ornaments were a pair of large 
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diamond earrings, a diamond necklace, and the collar of the Order of the 
Garter. 

The chapel had been handsomely decorated for the ceremony and the 
whole of the floor was covered with rich gold and purple carpeting, having 
the Norman rose as its prominent figure. To a flourish of trumpets and 
drums the bridegroom’s procession passed along the colonnade. The Prince 
was received with considerable applause. 

The Queen was paler than her wont, and had an anxious air, but her 
answers were heard with distinctness by the multitude. On the return of the 
royal procession to Buckingham Palace the Queen sat hand in hand with the 
Prince, but the hands were clasped in such a way that the wedding ring 
could be distinctly seen. 

No one has ever doubted the affection that existed between the Queen 
and the Prince Consort. But on the part of the English people the criticism 
which he early foresaw was not lacking, and at times was sharpened by 
political suspicion. 


SHE LIVED DOWN TEMPORARY UNPOPULARITY. 


When Victoria ascended the throne the change of rulers naturally aroused 
much, public interest, and for a time it looked as though the affection for a 
monarchy was about to be revived. ‘ 
_ Then came the Queen’s marriage to Prince Albert, which was by no 
means popular. One has but to refer to the newspapers of that day to see 
that the whole of the revision of our form of government appeared to be 
imminent, yet within ten years the Queen lived down all that, and after the 
stormy episode of the Carlist movement of 1848 she entered upon such a fifty 
years of esteem and even affection as had never hitherto been accorded to a 
single individual by a whole nation. 

It is unnecessary to tell any intelligent man that the position of a King 
or Queen in England is a difficult one. Of power, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, there is none. The President of the United States has during his 
four years of office as much patronage and power as is given to a modern 
British monarch in the longest of reigns. 
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Nevertheless such privileges as are given to the King or Queen had 
been maintained without friction by the Queen intact, at a period of 
history when such legislation as the taxes on the fortunes of millionaires, 
the income tax, working compensation acts, and the forthcoming pensions 
for all individuals over sixty-five years of age, prove England, though a 
monarchy, the most socialistic country of the world. 

Amidst all of this strife and struggle, change and progress, the Queen 
retained every privilege she had inherited, and handed to her successor the 
office in exactly the same state as she received it in 1837. 

Hers had been a personal victory. Strength of will, coupled with much 
tact, great industry, and a remarkable memory, have been among the secrets 
of her success. Above all things has been a remarkable conscientiousness. e 

There is no better instance of this latter quality than the fact that when 
at the age of 60 years she was proclaimed Empress of India she engaged the 
services of a Hindustanee tutor and taught herself the most difficult of 
languages. To the rest of us French or German at that age would have been 
difficult, and to become a good writer and speaker of Hindustanee is a record 
in itself. 

Then the intense affection for the Queen of the ordinary English house- 
hold can be realized by an American who remembers the interest displayed 
in that country in the doings at the White House during the Cleveland and 
Harrison administrations, when there were children there. 

You have read of the Queen’s journeys, her visits to the poor, her 
thought, and her practical common sense in state craft, in household matters, 
and you will comprehend the nature of the blow that is falling upon every 
Englishman today. , 

The Queen was, above all things, a mother, a housewife. She nursed 
her children herself and was devoted to them, while the houses of the nobility 
and plutocracy have been overrun by hired and professional nurses. 

The Queen was as much the mother of her children as any laborer’s wife, 
and, despite the four hours of official work she had every day of her life, she 
knew all that was going on about her household, and was neatness and care- 
fulness itself. 
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A noted Englishman wrote some years before the Queen’s death: 

I had the honor to issue some years ago a work entitled “Sixty Years a 
Queen.” In the preparation of that book I had occasion to be at Windsor 
Castle. One in authority there told me quite casually that, starting out from 
her London palace on the day of the 1897 jubilee, the Queen noticed that 
some of the palace window blinds were crooked. She stopped the carriage 
and the procession and a message was dispatched to the housekeeper that 
they should be straightened. 

It was these domestic traits that have tended not a little to the Queen’s 
place in every English home. 

Contrasted with the domestic simplicity of her life was the bravery she 
displayed on all public occasions. Within the last few months she has made 
public journeys through the streets of London. And at the times when the 
continental Anarchist was doing his worst she persisted in her journeys to 
France and Italy, despite the earnest advice of the newspapers and the remon- 
strances, it is said, of her Ministers. 

No criticism of any kind caused the Queen to desist from any purpose 
on which she was bent. 

There were times when her pathetic friendship for the French ex-Empress 
Eugénie was highly resented by some of the less gallant officials of the 
French republic, but the Queen was in no way affected by the expressions of 
disapproval. She had known the Empress in the days of her beauty and pros- 
perity. She was true as steel at the time of Eugénie’s humiliation. 

She was blamed for withdrawing herself from public life since the com- 
mencement of her widowhood, when it has been pointed out that her attend- 
ance at the opera or her leadership of society would have given an immense 
impetus to the trade of London, yet there are many who will agree that she 
is right to give herself to state and family affairs after the death of her hus- 
band, and truly no man was ever more sincerely mourned than was Prince 
Albert. s 

Of late years the vast growth of the empire, the acquisition of new terri- 
tories, and the development of the old have enormously increased the matter 
of form that a British sovereign has to take care of each day. 
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TENNYSON’S TRIBUTE TO THE QUEEN’S SORROW. 


In the dedication of the Idylls of the King to the memory of the lamented 
Prince Consort, written in 1862, Alfred Tennyson, Poet-Laureate, expressed 
the never-ending sympathy of the English people for their widowed Queen. 
These fine lines will be recalled to memory now that the end of her life has 


come : 
Break not, O woman’s-heart, but still endure; 
Break not, for thou art Royal, but endure, 
Remembering all the beauty of that star 
Which shone so close beside Thee that ye made 
One light together, but has past and leaves 
The crown a lonely splendor. 


May all love, 
His love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow Thee, 
The love of all Thy sons encompass Thee, 
The love of all Thy daughters cherish Thee, 
The love of all Thy people comfort Thee, 
Till God’s love sets Thee at his side again! 


Queen Victoria never ceased to lament the death of her beloved husband, 
who was, in every respect, worthy the love and affection of so noble a woman. 
He was, from the time of their marriage to his untimely demise, her adviser, 
counsellor and devoted helpmeet. The widowed Queen never had heart for 


gayeties after he passed away, but mourned his loss to the day of her own 
death. 
SOME PATHETIC INCIDENTS. 


William IV. expired after midnight at Windsor Castle. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury and other high officials were in attendance. As soon as the 
“scepter had departed” with the last breath of the King the Archbishop made 
his way to Kensington Palace and requested an interview with the Princess 
Victoria, already, by the law of succession, Queen. She hastily attired her- 
self and met the venerable prelate in her ante-room, where she was informed 
of her succession to the throne. The girl of 18 was deeply agitated at the 
formidable words of the dignitary and could only say: 

“T ask your prayers in my behalf.” 
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The young Queen and the aged churchman then knelt together and 
invoked divine guidance. 

The Queen’s first act of her reign was to call for pen and paper and indite 
a letter of condolence to the widow of William. She directed the missive 
“To the Queen of England.” Her maid of honor in attendance, noticing 
the superscription, said: “Your Majesty, you are Queen of England.” 

“Yes,” replied Victoria, “but the widowed Queen is not to be reminded 
of the fact first from me.” 

Queen Victoria personally supervised the education of her children in 
the homely English pursuits, as well as in polite learning. The royal children 
were all skilled in gardening and in housekeeping. On one of the royal 
estates they were given a house and grounds, and here the young Princesses ~ 
might have been seen deep in the mysteries of pastry-making and cooking the 
vegetables from their own garden. 

The first public act of the Queen after the death of the Prince Consort 
was a visit to the military hospital at Netley, an institution in which the 
Prince had taken the greatest interest. In the first ward a Victoria Cross 
man from India was lying extremely ill in bed. The Queen sent for the 
officer in charge to relate the soldier’s deeds and chance of recovery. This 
she continued in every ward she visited. 


ENGLAND’S THRONE IS NEVER VACANT. 


The theory of the English constitution is that the throne of Great Britain 
is never vacant. In other words, the sovereign never dies, the succession of 
an heir being instantaneous. Hence, as Debrett explains it, the ceremony of 
coronation is merely a solemn recognition and confirmation of royal descent 
and the consequent right of accession to the throne, and is unnecessary for 
the security of the title to the crown. 

It is customary on the death of the sovereign for the Archbishop of Can-? 
terbury and the Prime Minister to notify the heir apparent of his accession, 
though even this is technically superfluous. 

The notification to the people is made by proclamation through the Lord 
Mayors and the Lord Lieutenants of counties, ete. 
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The proclamation issued when Queen Victoria succeeded to the throne 
read as follows: 

“Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to call to his mercy our late 
Sovereign and Lord, King William IV., of blessed and glorious memory, by 
whose decease the Imperial crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland is solely rightfully come to the high and mighty Princess Alexan- 
drina Victoria, it is therefore here published and proclaimed that the high and 
mighty Princess Alexandrina Victoria is now, by the death of the late sov- 
ereign: of happy memory, become our only lawful and right liege lady 
Victoria, by the grace of God, Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, defender of the faith, to whom let all, therefore, acknowl- 
edge faith and constant obedience, with all hearty and humble affection, 
beseeching God, by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to bless the royal 
Princess Victoria with long and happy years to reign over us. God save the 
Queen.” 

Formerly the death of the sovereign brought the existing government to 
anend. The Premier resigned and Parliament was immediately dissolved. A 
general election was ordered and the sovereign requested the Ministers to 
retain their portfolios pending the result of the election. The coronation was 
usually deferred for some months. Queen Victoria was crowned a year and 
some days after her accession. 

The succession of the new Prince of Wales to that title is quite different. 
When the present Prince of Wales became King the title merged in that of 
sovereign. The King may confer it by letters patent upon his son, if he sees 
fit. The sovereign’s eldest son becomes the Duke of Cornwall, automatically 
as it were, and is entitled to the revenues of that duchy, which now amount 
to £50,000 per annum, for the benefit of the Prince of Wales. 


EVENTS AND DISCOVERIES DURING HER REIGN. 


Among the many wonderful events and discoveries since Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne, in 1837, and which have changed the face of civilization, 
the following are particularly important: 

Discovery of photography, in 1839. 
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Enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Civil war in the United States, 1861-65. 

Emancipation of slaves under white men throughout the world. 

Liberation of 40,000,000 Russian serfs by Alexander II. 

Formation of the German Empire by Count von Bismarck. 

Crushing of Spain’s colonial power by the United States. 

Establishment of present French Republic. 

Wooden sailing vessels superseded by iron steam vessels through the 
genius of Ericsson, the inventor of the Monitor. 

Japan comes to the front as a world power. 

Laying of the Atlantic cable. 

Building of the Suez Canal. 

Mount Cenis and St. Gothard tunnels built. 

Discovery of gold in California, 1849. 

The modern railroad evolved. 

Discovery of anaesthetics in 1844. 

Science of bacteriology, or germ theory. 

Darwin’s theory of evolution. 

Discovery of the planet Neptune. 

Roentgen’s discovery of the X-ray. 

Discovery of the Northwest passage. 

Australia opened up to civilization. 

Africa opened up by the discoveries of Burton, Speke, Livingstone and 
Stanley. 

Pasteur’s discovery of a treatment for hydrophobia, 1884. 

Peace conference at The Hague, 1899. 

Geneva convention, 1864, established the Red Cross Society. 

Death of ‘“Chinese’”’ Gordon. 

General Lord Kitchener conquered the rebel Arabs and established Eng- 
land’s sovereignty in Egypt. 

Chinese-Japanese war. 

England’s war with Afghanistan, 1840. 

Victoria proclaimed Empress of India. ; 
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1880 first year of peace in Queen Victoria’s reign. 
Zulu war, 1879. 

Transvaal war, 1881. 

Greco-Turkish war, 1897. 

War in South Africa, 1900-1901. 

Russo-Turkish war, 1853-55. 

Franco-Prussian war, 1870. 

Telegraphy invented by Samuel F. B. Morse. 
Invention of typewriters revolutionized business methods. 
Robert Hoe invents the rotary printing press. 
Edison invents the electric light and phonograph. 
Alexander Graham Bell invents the telephone. 
Invention of the sewing machine. 

Automobiles revolutionize the transportation world. 
Invention of wireless telegraphy. 

Submarine vessels made practical. 

Invention of smokeless powder. 

Discovery of petroleum. 

Use of armor plate for war vessels. 

Establishment of life-saving service, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Last Iliness of the Queen and Empress—Grief of the People of England and the 
Colonies—Sorrow General Throughout the Entire Civilized World—Scenes 
In and Around Osborne House, in London, and Elsewhere—Fortune Left by 
the Departed Monarch. 


ATHERED at the bedside (or in waiting in the adjoining apartments) 
¢ of the dying Queen and Empress at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, 
on that fateful evening of the 22d of January, 1901, were the Prince 
~ of Wales(soon to be the successor of his mother as Edward VII.), the Princess 
of Wales (now Queen Alexandra), the Duke of York (heir apparent to the 
throne), the Duchess of York (prospective Queen of England), the Emperor 
of Germany (Queen Victoria’s grandson, the son of her eldest daughter 
Victoria, Princess Royal), the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyle (daughter 
of Queen Victoria), the Duke of Connaught (son of Queen Victoria), the 
Duchess of Connaught, the Princess Beatrice of Battenberg (her youngest 
daugher), the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the Duke of Cambridge 
(cousin to the Queen), the Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales, King 
Leopold of Belgium, one of Queen Victoria’s oldest friends, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of Winchester, Home Secretary C. T. Ritchie 
(whose duty it was to certify to the death of the Sovereign, as well the birth of 
prospective heirs to the throne), A. J. Balfour, First Lord of the Treasury, 
Mr. Theed, a sculptor, who made the death mask, and many relatives whose 
names were not mentioned. 

The new King’s announcement of his mother’s death was by means of a 

* telegram to the Lord Mayor of London, as follows: 


“Osborne, 6:45 p. m.—My beloved mother has just passed away, sur- 
rounded by her children and grandchildren. Albert Edward.” 


The bulletin of the royal physicians was: 


“Osborne House, Isle of Wight, Jan. 22, 6:45 p. m.—Her Majesty the 
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Queen breathed her last at 6:30 p. m., surrounded by her children and grand- 


children. 
“James Reid, 


“R. Douglas Powell, 
“Thomas Barlow.” 


As the Queen lay dying, the Bishop of Winchester and the Rector of Whip- 
pingham read prayers for those in extremis. Happily the Queen was able to 
recognize those around her. They came to her bedside, but the physicians 
had warned them against attempts to speak to her. Naturally, the family, 
while recognizing the claim for public information, insisted that the details 
of the events around the deathbed should be sacred and imposed the strictest 
secrecy on the whole household. 

Lord Clarendon (the Lord Chamberlain) was at Osborne House, because 
the arrangements for the succession to the throne were in his hands. 

The Queen bade farewell, in a feeble monosyllable, to her family assembled 
at her bedside at midday. She first recognized the Prince of Wales, to whom 
she spoke a few words of great moment; then Emperor William and the 
others present filed past and heard a whispered good-by. 

King Christian of Denmark, father of the Princess of Wales (Queen 
Alexandra), was with difficulty dissuaded from making the journey from 
Copenhagen to the Isle of Wight, who, notwithstanding his advanced age, 
was anxious to be near his daughter at the supreme moment which made her 
the consort of the King of England, the mightiest monarchy on earth. 

It was positively affirmed by Drs. Reid, Powell and Barlow, the physicians 
in attendance, that Her Majesty’s critical condition was due to no specific 
disease. It was a general physical collapse, so complete that all the functions 
of the body ceased except as maintained by artificial means. This was true 
even to the extent of respiration, which was maintained by the use of oxygen. 

In other words, the Queen died of old age and exhaustion. Her vital 
forces, had she been an ordinary patient, would not have survived such a 
length of time, for often it seemed, some days before her death, that her 
repeated sinking spells and unconsciousness would merge into the last sleep. 

Her Majesty lay helpless and almost speechless in her bed in Osborne 
House surrounded by every comfort. 
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Fruits, flowers, ice, and all the accessories of modern medicine were at 
hand. Osborne House is buried amidst a gloomy park of firs. The wind came 
up from the channel and surged through the trees like a death dirge. A mile 
away stands the lodge. Beyond its portals none but the household céuld pass. 
On them, without the sovereign’s knowledge, were posted bulletins announc- 
ing her condition. 

The Queen saw Emperor William of Germany (her grandson) while 
under the influence of a strong restorative, and was quite able to recognize 
him. The effects of this powerful stimulant remained for several hours. 

The details of the interview, naturally, were withheld, the only statement 
concerning it being that the Queen was partially conscious while her imperial 
grandson was beside her. 

He was greatly attached to Queen Victoria, who for her part entertained 
a warmer affection for him than for any of her other grandchildren, and was 
accustomed to write and speak to him in a way no one else ever dared. The 
Queen nicknamed him “Willful Willie,” and their relations always remained 
the most affectionate. The Queen expressed a wish to see the Emperor, who 
attended at her bedside. When the Queen had uttered a few feeble words the 
Emperor withdrew, visibly moved. 

The chamber in which the Queen died has a southern aspect facing inland, 
with a bright prospect of evergreen plantation and bright hued shrubs. The 
Queen’s bed is an elegant, somewhat old-fashioned mahogany one, which 
accompanied her everywhere, while several pictures, her private escritoire, 
bedroom table, and wheel chair also traveled with her. As all of her bed- 
rooms are paneled with pale green brocade all closely resemble each other. 

The pictures she never parted with are a water color and miniature por- 
traits of the Prince Consort, Princess Alice, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, Em- 
press Eugénie (widow of Napoleon III. of France), Lord Beaconsfield, and 
some family groups, including those of the Duke of York’s children. The 
furniture, appointments and decorations of her private rooms are of the finest 
Louis Seize, and until quite recently she always read by light from Colza 
lamps, which some thirty years ago replaced the wax candles, which were 
exclusively used on the royal dinner table. 
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Her bedroom is adjoined by two private sitting-rooms, with a spacious 
corridor between, in which she often took walking exercise, leaning on the 
arm of an Indian attendant, when the weather was too unpropitious to venture 
out. 

Water beds were provided for the purpose of aiding to maintain the vital- 
ity of the Queen. These water beds are rubber mattresses filled with water at 
the desired temperature. These mattresses were placed on two bedsteads 
placed side by side in the center of the room, and each was covered with several 
sheets. The royal and imperial patient was lifted carefully from one of these 
to the other whenever the temperature of either mattress sank too low. Doors 
and windows were kept carefully closed in order to preserve the virtue of the 
artificial atmosphere. Oxygen was being constantly released in the room from 
cylinders. 

The number of visitors who called at the lodge gates to sign their names in 
the Queen’s visitors’ book during Her Majesty’s illness numbered thousands, 
and they came from all parts of England. The attitude of all the authorities 
toward the press was one of absolute reserve, in accordance with the royal 
orders. The instructions dated back more than six weeks, when the sad 
crisis was first foreseen. 

The strictest orders were given out at Windsor Castle early in December 
to conceal or deny the fact that the Queen was failing in health. The royal — 
wish was completely realized, practically no knowledge of the truth getting out 
until the eve of the Queen’s sudden collapse on Saturday, January 12th. On 
the day previous to that it was thought that the Queen would live a month, 
inasmuch as there had been no cerebral symptoms beyond mental lassitude and 
a constant tendency to sleep. The stomach on some days failed to properly 
assimilate food, and the resulting weakness was the principal cause of the 
formation of the blood clot on the brain, which was admitted for the first time 
in the bulletin issued on Monday, January 14th. 

* The announcement of the arrival of the Emperor William, of Germany, at 
Osborne House gave rise to an extraordinary rumor. It had been frequently 
imputed to the Kaiser that he, as the eldest son of the Queen’s eldest child, 
regarded himself as the rightful successor to the British throne, and it was 
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apparently surmised in some quarters that his journey to Osborne had some 
relation to that imaginary claim. The Emperor never paid any attention to 
' the ridiculous story, and its authorship was never known. 

The Kaiser’s visit to Osborne House caused profound gratification, as 
demonstrating his personal good-will and making it plain to the hostile power. 
that Great Britain was not isolated at that grave juncture of her fortunes. 

An apprehension unquestionably existed in court and diplomatic circles 
that the death of the Queen, who was held in such a universal reverence and 
esteem, and whose moral weight for European peace was incalculable, might 
serve the purposes of these powers led by France, whose aim was a coalition 
against England. The Kaiser’s presence, which so much impressed contine:t- 
tal feeling, was really an act of characteristic impulsiveness, and, like most of 
his impulses, good in the main. 

There was an all-pervading sense of gloom throughout London. Thou- 
sands of people silently crowded around Buckingham Palace and Marl- 
borough House waiting for bulletins from Osborne. 

Piccadilly, Pall Mall, and Victoria street were thronged with pedestrians 
and private carriages, all making for a point where the latest authentic news 
could be obtained. Such a crowd was never seen in the West End save in the 
height of the season. 

The dense crowd which always surrounds the Mansion House when news 
of national importance is expected was there, but the people behaved in a man- 
ner quite foreign to that which usually characterizes a Mansion House crowd. 
There was no hustling and no noise. 

In all parts of England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland the sorrow was 
genuine and sincere; and the same can be said with truth of the British 
Colonies and dependencies throughout the world. Canada, Australia, India, 
Egypt, New Zealand, Tasmania—wherever the English flag floats—the grief 
was unalloyed. 

Without exception, the rulers of the nations of the earth sent expressions 
of sympathy for the members of the royal family and the people of the British 
Empire in the great loss they had sustained. The press of every country could 
not say too much in extolling the character of the late sovereign as a woman 
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and a ruler. The national law-making bodies all over the world adopted reso- 
lutions of respect. 

Never in her history has England mourned an occupant of the throne as 
was the case after the death of Victoria. While her sterling worth was appre- 
ciated to a wonderful extent during her life, it was much more so after her 
demise. How often the good Queen interposed between disputing nations, 
and by means of her personal influence, or other influence she brought to bear, 
prevented hostilities, none will ever know. She loved peace for the sake of 
humanity and the suffering it prevented, and her advice was often heeded by 
her Ministers, although she did not intrude in affairs of policy where such 
action would not be received in a kindly spirit. 

The physicians in attendance upon the late Queen and Empress during her 
last illness were most able men in their profession. 

Sir Richard Douglas Powell, the head of the staff of physicians who were 
in the sick-room of the late Queen, had been physician extraordinary to Her 
Majesty since 1887. He was one of the most prominent physicians in London 
and a member of all the important medical societies in the Kingdom. He 
was made a Baronet in 1897. He acted as consulting physician to several 
hospitals and wrote several medical text books. 

Sir James Reid, whose name was one of those signed at the bottom of the 
bulletins issued from the time Queen Victoria’s illness began, had been resi- 
dent physician to the Queen for more than twenty years. He accompanied the 
royal court on all its travels and spent practically all his adult life, since he 
took his medical degree, in constant attendance upon Her Majesty. His fam- 
ily was Scotch. He was 50 years old when the Queen died, and caine from a 
medical family. He was selected for the position he so long held by Sir 
William Jenner, who was, until his death, physician extraordinary to the 
Queen. Sir James Reid, who was made a Knight in 1898, drew a salary of 
$7,500 from the Crown, and in addition was furnished with board and lodg- 
ings in whatever palace the Queen occupied. He had also the use of horses and 
carriages. He was married in 1899 to the Hon, Susan Baring, sister of Lord 
Revelstoke. 

Sir James aiways had more than a trace of the stubborn Scotch pride and 
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obstinacy, and upon one occasion left his royal mistress rather than stand some 
of her criticisms. In addition to his constant attendance upon the Queen he 
also acted as physician to the other members of the royal household. He was 
decorated several times by the Queen, and several foreign sovereigns as well. 

There was a faint gleam of hope among the watchers at the bedside of the 
aged Queen on the night of January 21st, Her Majesty having shown a dis- 
position toward a revival of strength, but it was not more than a momentary 
return of the all but exhausted vitality. The sands of life were fast running 
- out, and on the morning of January 22d it was plainly evident that Victoria’s 
hours were numbered. The immediate members of the royal family were 
called in, and grouped around the death-bed to await the inevitable. 

The Queen was conscious, but knew little of the anxiety and solicitude of 
lier loved ones. 

The Prince of Wales, forgetful of his Kingly dignity, for he was King 
Iedward VII. the moment the breath of life left his mother’s body, appeared 
to be half-dazed, and the Duke of York’s eyes were red, while the Duchess of 
Connaught did not cease crying: It was indeed a sad and tearful scene. 

Inside the palace everyone was overcome with emotion at that supreme 
moment when the sovereign ruler of the mightiest of the world’s Empires 
departed from this earth to appear before the throne of the Great Ruler of all. 
A feeling of wondrous awe took possession of all. 

Among the most sincere of the mourners at the bedside of the dead Queen 
and Empress was the Emperor of Germany, her grandson. He made not the 
slightest attempt to control his emotion, but gave full vent to his grief. 

“T cannot realize that she is dead,” said he. ‘ 

Outside of Osborne House it was pathetic, indeed, to observe the reluctance, 
which amounted to obstinacy, with which the enormous throng received the 
painful news. In fact, they would not believe the Queen was dead. It was an 
impossibility for the average Englishman to believe that the Queen was 
mortal. 

She had outlived more than two generations, and the great majority of her 
subjects now living were born after she had ascended the throne. It appeared 
to them as though Queen Victoria could not die. 
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She had seen, during her long reign, the map of the world change; king- 
doms and empires arose, flourished, lived their little day and disappeared; 
monarchs, their heirs and heirs of their heirs, ruled and were gathered to 
their fathers; nations which, at the beginning of her reign, were inconse- 
quential, rose to be among the most powerful on earth; her dominions during 
her rule were extended to every continent; miilions of new subjects acknowl- 
edged her sway, and when at last, enfeebled and worn out, older by more than 
a decade, the allotted three-score and ten, she quietly sank to her rest, beloved 
of her people and genuinely regretted throughout the civilized world. 

During her reign she saw the results of the administrations of ten pre- 
miers; she outlived seventeen Presidents of the United States; another 
Napoleon had seized the reins of power in France and gone down, like his 
great uncle, amid disaster and defeat; she saw the English banner planted 
amid the wilds of Africa; saw the dark continent opened to civilization and 
witnessed the breaking of the barriers which, for thousands of years, had 
separated the teeming millions of China from the active, busy, progressive 
Western world. ’ 


THE MOTHER OF HER PEOPLE. 


Queen Victoria was the mother of her people. She stood to them as the 
head of the great English family. She was looked upon as a being who com- 
bined attributes alike sacred and intensely human. The Queen was a wife and 
mother whose qualities were loved and envied by other English mothers. She 
led a domestic home life such as appealed to the nation. 

It was not until she was twelve years old that the Princess Victoria was 
permitted to know the high destiny reserved for her, and even then the 
knowledge came in an almost accidental manner. February 25, 1831, when 
not quite twelve years of age, she attended her first drawing-room. 

“Lady Jersey,” writes the amusing Mr. Greville, “made a scene with 
Lord Durham. She got up in a corner of the room and said: 

“Lord Durham, I hear that you. have said things about me which are 
not true, and I desire that you will call upon me to-morrow with a witness to 
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hear my positive denial, and I hope that you will not repeat such things 
about me.’ 

“She was in a fury and he in a still greater. He muttered that he would 
never set foot in her house again, which she did not fear, and after delivering 
herself of her speech, she flounced back again into her seat, mightily proud 
of her exploit. 

“Tt arose out of her saying that he should make Lady Durham demand an 
audience of the Queen to contradict the things which Lady Jersey said of her, 
‘and to other Whig allies.” 

These were days in which the party spirit ran high, and penetrated the 
whole fabric of society in England. Within two or three years of this time 
Princess Victoria had taken her place in that society as the heiress to the 
English throne. 

In September, 1835, Her Royal Highness was the guest of the Duke of 
Rutland, at Belvoir. While there she was seen once more of the ubiquitous 
_ and all observant Mr. Greville. 

A few days after visiting the home of the Manners she visited the Marquis 
of Exeter at Burleigh. 

There was one person whom King William detested more even than his 
ministets—the mother of Victoria, the Duchess of Kent, who had not been 
sparing in her criticisms on the reception she had met from the royal family 
in England. 

The Duchess had applied for a suite of apartments for her own use in 
Kensington palace, and had been refused by the King. She appropriated the 
rooms, knowing the denial. The King informed her publicly that he neither 
understood nor would endure conduct so disrespectful to him. 

This, though said loudly and publicly, was only the muttering of a storm 
which broke next day. It was the royal birthday, and the King had invited 
a hundred people to dinner. 

When replying to the speech in which his health had been proposed the 
King burst forth in a bitter tirade against the Duchess. 

“T trust in God,” he exclaimed, “that I may have the satisfaction of leaving 
the royal authority on my death to the personal exercise of that young lady,” 
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pointing to the Princess, “the heiress presumptive to the crown, and not in 
the hands of a person now near me, who is surrounded by evil advisers.” 

One day, during her first visit to the royal lodge, Windsor Park, King 
William entered the drawing room holding Victoria by the hand. The band 
was playing in an adjoining conservatory. 

“Now, Victoria,” said His Majesty, “the band is in the next room, and 
shall play any tune you please. What shall it be next?” 

“Qh, Uncle King,” quickly replied the Princess, “I should like ‘God Save 
the King.’ ” 

Another time His Majesty asked her what she had enjoyed most during 
her stay in Windsor. 

“The drive I took with you, Uncle King,” was the answer. 


THE QUEEN’S PRIVATE FORTUNE. 


Queen Victoria’s private fortune was estimated at from $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000. Her financial adviser was Lord Cross. He and Lord Rowton 
were the only men living who knew the contents of the royal will, and Lord 
Cross was the only person who had at the time of her death full knowledge 
of the Queen’s fortune. 

Even the Prince of Wales was in ignorance of the provisions of his 
mother’s will, although he was the largest beneficiary under it. 

The position of financial adviser to the Queen was not an official one. 
Lord Cross was a member of the Cabinet, being Lord Privy Seal. He was 
about seventy-five years old when the Queen died, and had had charge of the 
Queen’s private property a quarter of a century. 

Unlike the majority of the rulers who preceded her on the throne of 
England, Victoria was of a thrifty nature. That she was unusually prudent 
was shown at the time of her husband’s death, when she did not increase the 
public treasure by paying a legacy tax, although the Prince Consort left a 
large fortune. His will never was probated. 

The nation settled the debts of her royal uncles, George IV. and William 
IV., but after her accession the Queen was prompt in paying the obligations 
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of her father, the Duke of Kent, who died while his affairs were greatly 
involved. Besides this, each of her daughters and some of her granddaugh- 
ters received dowries of $200,000, and the Prince of Wales sometimes was 
extricated from annoying financial troubles by his mother. There were no 
other heavy withdrawals from the Queen’s purse, however. She made other 
uses of the money supposed to be available for the purpose of maintaining 
royal appearances. As she had received since 1837 a civil list amounting to 
close upon $3,000,000 a year it may be seen that her wealth accumulated until 
it is of vast proportions. Three hundred thousand dollars per annum was 
devoted to what is called the Queen’s privy purse and constituted her pocket 
money, of which no account was ever asked. Besides this, she had at her 
disposal the net revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster, which amounted on an 
average to $300,000 a year more. 

From this it will be seen that after having all the expenses of every 
conceivable character, down to her charities and servants’ wages, defrayed 
out of the civil list, she had a sum of at least $600,000 a year to dispose of as 
she pleased, and which she is known to have set aside. This in itself, when 
added up, represented a minimum of $36,000,000, and, when it is remembered 
that the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster are all the time increasing, the 
net revenue for the year 1900 being not less than £90,000, or $450,000, com- 
pared with £60,000, or $300,000, ten years before, and that, moreover, the 
Queen’s savings have been most judiciously invested, for the most part in 
land which has increased almost tenfold in value during the last half-century, 
it is no exaggeration to estimate the fortune left by Her Majesty from these 
sources alone as in the neighborhood of $25,000,000. 

In addition to valuable continental property, she owned three ‘estates in 
the United Kingdom. They are Balmoral, in Aberdeenshire, Scotland; 
Osborne House, Isle of Wight, Hampshire, and Charlemont, Surrey. They 
embrace 5,561 acres, with a rental value a year of $27,805. At twenty years’ 
purchase that would be $556,100. In fact, they are worth double that amount. 
The Queen also possessed property at Coburg, and the Princess Hohenlohe 
left her the Villa Hohenlohe, at Baden, one of the best and most valuable 
residences in the place. As to personal property, there was the bequest of a 
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quarter of a million left to her by Sir James Camden Neild. This will was 
proved in 1852, and at the compound interest upon which it has been nurtured 
the bequest must now have reached a magnificent value. 

The Queen also made extensive real estate investments in New York. 


CONTENTS OF WILL NOT MADE PUBLIC. 


The Queen’s will was opened January 25th for a preliminary inspection 
in order to follow the instructions it might contain concerning her funeral. 

The provisions of the will were never known, although it was believed 
that she bequeathed the greater part of her fortune to her youngest daughter, 
Beatrice, the widow of Prince Henry of Battenberg. She was given Osborne 
House. The Duke of Connaught was bequeathed Balmoral, the Queen’s estate 
in Scotland. 

The Queen’s life was heavily insured not only by insurance companies, 
but by hundreds of private persons as a speculation. Many shopkeepers were 
in the habit of insuring the Queen’s life at the beginning of the social season 
in order to recoup themselves in case of her death. 

Others who insured the Queen’s life were dependent in different ways 
on the privy purse, payment from which ceased, the King not seeing fit to 
renew it. There were also many among the poorer classes who insured the 
Queen’s life through benefit societies as a speculation. 


SHE HAD A MIND OF HER OWN. 


The Queen had a will of her own. 

The matter in which the Queen so early “put down her foot” occurred 
in 1839, was known as the bedchamber affair, and at this time of day reads 
very much like a comedy of high life. Sir Robert Peel, in consultation with 
Her Majesty in regard to the formation of a conservative Ministry, noticed 
that the wife of the recent Lord Lieutenant and the sister of the Secretary 
of Ireland (both Whigs) were the ladies in closest attendance on Her - 
Majesty. 

Peel might have secured the dismissal of these if the matter had been 
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properly represented. But a misunderstanding arose, and the Queen was 
somewhat under the impression that Peel wished the retirement of all her 
familiar attendants and associates. . 

Her reply was that she could not “consent to a course which she conceives 
to be contrary to usage and is repugnant to her feelings.” It was a storm in 
a political teapot. The language in which the leaders of parties expressed 
their views was, considering the occasion, almost ludicrous. Peel, on the 
one hand, and Melbourne on the other, persisted in regarding the matter as 
a grave constitutional problem, while the Irish leaders, in flights of Celtic 
imagination, sought to make political capital out of it. In pathetic vein 
O’Connell called on heaven to bless “the young creature—that creature of 
only nineteen, as pure as she is exalted”—who had consulted the dictates of 
her heart in refusing to part with her ladies-in-waiting. 

“Those excellent women who had been so long attached to her, who had 
nursed and tended to her wants in her childhood, who had watched over her 
in her sickness, whose eyes beamed with delight as they saw her increasing 
daily in beauty and in loveliness—when they were threatened to be forced 
away from her—her heart told her that she could as well part with that heart 
itself as with those whom it held so dear.” 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


Belief That the Last Words Spoken by the Expiring Queen-Mother Were “My 
Son,” Addressed to the Prince of Wales—The Latter and the German 
Emperor Much Affected—Died on the Anniversary of Her Father’s Demise 
—January Fatal Month for English Royalty. 


TIS believed a the last words spoken by Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
| were “My son.’ 

Near her couch stood the son so soon to ake up the crown and scepter 
she was laying down. A short time before, his royal mother had recognized 
and spoken to him. 

Her words are as a sealed book, but it was said on high authority that 
they were of vast moment and of the utmost importance. 

Then, when the end came, when the great Queen had almost passed the 
border line, from her almost lifeless lips came to the watchers the words 
“My son.” 

They were tenderly spoken and in them the man so soon to be the fore- 
most figure in the world heard the blessing that his royal mother was bestow- 
ing upon him with her latest breath. 

The Queen died as she wished, in the quietude of the country, with all 
her loved ones around her. The Duke of Argyll, the Duchess of York and 
the children of the Duke of Connaught reached the house half an hour before 
the end. 

It was feared the Queen was dying at 9 o clock in the morning and car- 
riages were sent to Osborne cottage and rectory to bring all the princes, 
princesses, and the bishop of Winchester to the bedside. It seemed very, 
very near the end. It was so near they feared they could not arrive in time. 

But when things seemed at the worst the Queen, in one of the rallies due 
to her wonderful constitution, opened her eyes and recognized the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess and the Kaiser, and asked to see one of her faithful ser- 
vants, a member of the household. He hastened to the room, but before he 


got there the Queen had passed into a fitful sleep. 
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The physicians, however, could give no hope. Nobody left the house. 
The sands were slowly trickling out and nobody could say at what moment 
they would be exhausted. 

Four o’clock marked the beginning of the end. Again the family was 
summoned. This time the relapse had no following rally. The Queen died 
like the setting of the sun! 


DIED ON ANNIVERSARY OF HER FATHER’S DEATH. 


The death of Queen Victoria occurred upon the anniversary of the demise 
of her father, the Duke of Kent. 

The end of this career, never equaled by any other woman in the world’s 
history, came quietly. This most respected of all women, living or dead, 
lay in a great four-posted bed and made a shrunken atom whose aged face 
and figure were a cruel mockery of the fair girl who in 1837 began to rule 
over England. 

With bowed heads the imperious ruler of the German Empire and the 
man who was now King of England, the woman who succeeded to the 
title of Queen, the Princes and Princesses, and those of less than royal desig- 
nation listened to the bishop’s ceaseless prayer. 

Six o’clock passed. The bishop continued his intercession. One of the 
younger children asked a question in shrill, childish treble and was immedi- 
ately silenced. The women of this royal family sobbed faintly and the men 
shuffled uneasily. 

At exactly 6:30 o’clock Sir James Reid held up his hand, and the people 
in the room knew that England had lost her Queen. The bishop pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

The Queen passed away quite peacefully. She suffered no pain. 

Those who were now mourners went to their rooms. A few minutes 
later the inevitable element of materialism stepped into this pathetic chapter 
of international history, for the court ladies went busily to work ordering 
their mourning from London. 

The wheels of the world were jarred when the announcement came, but 
in this palace at Osborne everything pursued the usual course. Down in 
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the kitchen they were cooking a huge dinner for an assemblage the like of 
which has seldom been known in England, and the dinner preparations pro- 
ceeded just as if nothing had happened. 

The Prince of Wales—at that very moment the King of England—was 
much affected when the doctors informed him his mother had breathed her 
last. The scene was most affecting, one almost beyond the power of words. 

Deeply affected himself, the German Emperor did his best to administer 
comfort to his sorrow-stricken uncle, whose new dignity he was one of the 
first, if not the very first, to acknowledge. 


HOW THE NEWS WAS RECEIVED IN LONDON. 


Like wildfire the news spread throughout London, the metropolis of the 
world. All the West End theaters and the music halls at once closed their 
doors, and church bells began to toll. Everything betokened the nation’s 
sorrow. 

Parliament, which had been prorogued until February 14, met the follow- 
ing day, at 3 o’clock, to reswear the members and pass a resolution of con- 
dolence with the members of the royal family and congratulation on the 
accession to the throne of the new monarch. 

The demise of the monarch is the only contingency upon which Parlia- 
ment is required to meet without a summons in the usual form. In 1837,” 
when William IV. died between 3 and 4 a. m. on ume 20, Parliament met at 
I p.m. the same day. 

January has been a fateful month § in the life of the English royal family. 
It is a singular coincidence that Queen Victoria passed away on the eighty- 
first anniversary of the death of her father, the Duke of Kent, which event 
occurred just six days before the death of his father, George III., in 1820. 

It was on January 20, 1896, that Prince Henry of Battenberg passed 
away, and it was also in January that the Duke of Clarence, the direct heir 
to the throne in the second generation, came to his untimely end. 

Late in the afternoon came a warning to the people of London that the 
Queen was slowly sinking. Then there was naught but waiting for the 
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end. The public suspense remained unchanged, and for four days it had 
been accompanied by a sense of the inevitableness of the end. 

It was this feeling of utter hopelessness that induced something like 
apathy on the part of the masses on the <treets and the classes in their draw- 
ing-rooms and club-houses. They had loved and honored the Queen, but 
had not been deceived by illusive hopes, and with one consent busied them- 
selves with preparations and forecasts for a new reign. 

The Cabinet Ministers had been looking up precedents and finding out 
what they should do in certain contingencies. Everyone, from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to Speaker Gully, of the House of Commons, and from 
the Lord Chancellor to the Lord Chamberlain, had obtained his cue and 
studied his part for the opening scenes of the new reign. 

The Prime Minister had arranged for special trains for a meeting of the 
privy council at short notice at Osborne, and the Speaker had provided for 
almost automatic action, by which Parliament could assemble with the least 
possible delay. , 

The diplomatists were prepared to call at Marlborough House or Buck- 
ingham Palace and inscribe their names on the visitors’ book, and the 
ambassadors had their messages of condolence in mind. 

As for the world of fashion, it had already suspended all engagements, 
and was preparing for a long season of mourning by ordering in advance 
changes in costumes and in the liveries of servants. 

The opening of the new reigh involved many changes in social England. 
The King resided at Windsor during the early months of his reign, and the 
Duke of York occupied Sandringham, but ultimately their chief residences 
were Buckingham Palace and Marlborough House. All royal functions were 
suspended during six months, and there was no 1901 London season. Coun- 
try house pleasures were suspended, and the English upper classes went to 
the continent until the period of gloom was ended. 

Ultimately London was a gayer capital than ever before, for the King, 
after his coronation, conducted court functions at Buckingham Palace with 
unwonted splendor. The titled and rich people spent more time in town, 
and country house gayeties and recreations declined. 
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The Queen always inclined to be superstitious and has held firmly to the 
idea that three deaths always follow each other in royal families. Thus 
when the Duke of Coburg and Prince Christian Victor died she became 
possessed of the idea that she was fated to be the third, and nothing could 
dislodge this idea from her mind, which naturally enough greatly aggra- 
vated her melancholy. 

The Queen was the author of three books—“The Early ‘Days of His 
Royal Highness Prince Consort,” 1867; “Leaves from Our Journal in the 
Highlands,” 1869, and “More Leaves from the Journal in Our Lives in the 
Highlands,” 1885. 

Up to the time of Bean’s attempt to assassinate the Queen it was only 
possible to deal with these outrages either as lunacy or high treason, for 
which the penalty was death. Then, however, a bill was passed making 
the offense punishable as misdemeanors by transportation, imprisonment or 
whipping. 

THE CHARM OF VICTORIA’S LIFE. 

The great charm of Victoria’s life was her domestic character. Almost 
immediately after her marriage she set about to reform the household and 
improve the methods. This reform was carried out on lines suggested by 
Baron Stockmar, but in a manner in conformity to English precedent. The 
result was a great saving not to the Queen but to the people, who were taxed 
to maintain the profligacy which had prevailed. 

As the result of these operations the Queen determined 6 purchase 
private homes in which she might spend part of her time in the enjoyment 
of domestic tranquillity. Accordingly she purchased Osborne House, in the 
Isle of Wight, and Balmoral, in the Highlands of Scotland. Of Osborne 
House she wrote to her uncle in Brussels, March 25th, 1845: 

“It sounds so pleasant to have a place of one’s own, quiet and retired 
and free from all woods and forests and other charming departments, which 
really are the plague of one’s life.” 

The estate and building cost £200,000, and was paid for by the Queen 
out of her own income. 


In the same way the estates of the Duchy of Cornwall, the property of 
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the Prince of Wales, was managed for his benefit, so that he had a large 
property when he attained his majority. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S WORK. 


The Prince Consort’s love for landscape gardening found ample scope 
both at Osborne and Balmoral. The work was a constant source of recre- 
ation and delight to him, and he felt that he could say that the gardens 
were his creation. Of Balmoral the queen wrote in her diary October 13th, 
1856: 

“Every year my heart becomes more fixed in this dear paradise, and so 
much more so now that all has become my dearest Albert’s own creation, 
own work, own building, own laying out, as at Osborne; and his great 
taste and the impress of his dear hand have been stamped everywhere.” 

The Queen and Prince Consort were lovers from the day of their marriage 
and were inseparable. Her Majesty once wrote that she was unhappy if 
the Prince was absent from her even for a day. When it was necessary for 
him to leave her he kept her constantly supplied with diary letters showing 
that his thoughts and heart were always with her. 

On one of these absences, occasioned by the death of his father in 1844, 
he was away a fortnight. His own entry in his journal thus records his 
return: 

“Crossed on the 11th. I arrived at 6 o’clock in the evening at Windsor. 
Great joy.” ; : 

The Queen was a great traveler. Her first visit to Scotland was made 
in 1842. In 1843 she visited Louis Philippe at Chateau d’Eu. In 1845 she 
visited Germany and in 1849 she first visited Ireland, when her reception was 
most enthusiastic. 

The first great grief which the Queen sustained—and it came almost in 
the form of a double bereavement—was in 1861. In March of that year her 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, died. The Queen felt, as all must feel when 
death takes from them a beloved parent, that part of lier life had gone which 
nothing could restore. She wrote in her diary: 

“How awful! How mysterious! But what a blessed end. Her gentle 
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spirit at rest, her sufferings over! But I—I, wretched child—who had lost 
the mother I so tenderly loved, from whom for these forty-one years I had 
never been parted except for a few weeks, what was my case? 


VICTORIA WIDOWED IN 1861. 

“My childhood—everything—seemed to crowd on me at once. I 
seemed to have lived through a life, to have become old! What I had 
dreaded and fought off the idea of for years had come and must be borne. 
The blessed future meeting and her peace and rest must henceforward be 
my comfort.” 

But this bereavement was not her greatest, for before the year was out 
the Prince Consort also died. On Monday, November 25th, he paid a 
hurried visit to the Prince of Wales at Cambridge. He was feeling far from 
well, and entered into his diary on his return: “Bin recht lind.” (“Am very 
wretched.”) 

His last public appearance was on November 28th at a review of the 
Eton College volunteers. That it was a great effort for him to fulfill this 
engagement is proved by the short note in his diary, the last he every made: 
“Unhappily, I must be present.” — 

He was immediately taken down with typhoid fever, and died at 11:15 
o'clock on Saturday night, December 14th, 1861. 

The whole nation mourned and the Queen was inconsolable. Though 
faithfully discharging her official duties, she withdrew from the social world 
and remained in seclusion, and it was not until 1866 that she again opened 
Parliament in person. 


HER EXPRESSIONS ON WOMEN. 


The Queen once expressed the opinion that women were not intended 
for “government;” that it was a “masculine” occupation. Yet she herself 
was the best proof possible that supposedly “masculine” occupations could 
be well discharged by a woman. Again, the active interest which her 
daughters—the Empress Frederick and Princess Alice—showed in pro- 
moting opportunities for the education and employment of women was 
sometimes a source of worry to the Queen. “Though, on the whole,” says 
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Mrs. Fawcett, “the Queen has been very far from giving encouragement, 
except by the magnificent example of her own life and character, to the 
modern movement among women for sharing in political work and respon- 
sibility, she testified her interest in their higher education by opening in 
person in 1887 the palatial buildings of Holloway College.” 

Another of the modern women’s movements which the Queen promoted 
was their entrance into the medical profession. 

In 1881, a medical missionary from India, Miss Beilby, was the bearer 
of a message from the Maharanee of Punnah to the Queen, telling Her 
Majesty of the terrible sufferings of Indian women from the want of duly 
qualified women doctors. 

The Queen was deeply moved by the tale of unnecessary suffering, and 
of valuable lives thrown away or blighted by the want of skillful and properly 
trained women to attend native women in sickness. The Queen especially 
charged Lady Dufferin with the task of instituting a fund to promote a 
regular supply of fully trained women doctors for India. 

After the Indian mutiny in 1858 and the transference of the government 
from the East India Company to the Crown, a royal proclamation was issued 
to the inhabitants of India. The original draft of this, submitted to the 
Queen, she thought appropriate neither in spirit nor in language. 

She pointed out that “it is a small sovereign who speaks to a hundred 
millions of Eastern people on assuming the direct government over them, 
and, after a bloody civil war, giving them pledges which her future reign is 
to redeem. * * * Stch a document should breathe feelings of gen- 
etosity, benevolence, and religious toleration, and point out the privileges 
which the Indians will receive in being placed on an equality with the 
subjects of the British Crown, and the prosperity following in the train of 
civilization.” 


WISE POLICY IN INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
To the wise policy pointed out by the Queen on this occasion was largely 


due whatever measure of success the British Government has had in dealing 
with the natives of India. It was as early as 1858 that Disraeli, reporting to 
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the Queen on the progress of the India bill through the House, wrote: 
“Your Majesty would do well to consider the steps which are now necessary 
to influence the opinions and affect the imaginations of the Indian popula- 
tions. The name of Your Majesty ought to be impressed upon their native 
life.” 

It would appear from this that Disraeli had already in mind the concep- 
tion which he carried into effect some eighteen years later. In 1877 he 
succeeded in passing the bill which made Queen Victoria Empress of India, 
and thus put a definite stamp on the imperialism with which his name is 
associated. 

Never once since the Queen ascended the throne was there any serious 
danger to the monarchical system of Great Britain. While monarchies and 
republics elsewhere were shattered by blows of revolution, the throne of 
England remained unshaken. The French Republic, the empire of Louis 
Napoleon, the empire of Brazil passed away; the German empire sprang 
into existence, Italy became a single kingdom, and the sphere of Austria 
was contracted; but, amid all these dynastic changes, the Queen’s throne 
stood unmoved like a rock amid the surges. 


A STORY OF JOHN BROWN. 


Her faithful Highlander servant, John Brown, was an odd character. 
He was independent, too, and had no fear whatever of his royal mistress. 

On one occasion the Queen was picnicking at the Glassalt Shielt, a 
cottage in the wild, near Balmoral. After luncheon the Queen desired a 
table for the purpose of sketching. Table after table was brought and 
rejected. At length John seized one of the discarded tables, planted it 
firmly before the Queen, and remarked: “It’s na possible to mak’ anither 
table for you up here.” 

The Queen’s regard for him is seen in her dedication of the second series 
of “Leaves.” “To my loyal Highlanders, and especially to the memory of 
“my devoted personal attendant and faithful friend, John Brown, these records 
of my widowed life in Scotland are gratefully dedicated.” 

In the tenants of the little estate of Balmoral she took a patriarchal 
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interest, if that term may be applied to a queen. She inquired after their 
circumstances, relieved their suffering, and did many kind offices with 
unaffected charity. It was no uncommon thing for the Queen to sit by the 
bedside of a sick peasant reading the Bible. Here is a characteristic touch 
from the “Leaves:” 

“I went into a small cabin of old Kitty Kear’s, who is 86 years old— 
quite erect, and who welcomed us with a great air of dignity. She sat down 
and spun. 

“I gave her, also, a warm petticoat; she said, ‘May the Lord ever attend 
ye and yours, here and hereafter; and may the Lord be a guide to ye, and 
keep ye from all harm.’ 

“She was quite surprised at Vicky’s height; great interest is taken in her. 
We went on to a cottage (formerly Jean Gordon’s) to visit old Widow 
_ Symons, who is ‘past fourscore,’ with a nice rosy face, but was bent quite 
double; she was most friendly, shaking hands with us all, asking which was 
I, and repeating many kind blessings.” 

It was not at Windsor or Buckingham, but at Osborne and Balmoral that 
the Queen énjoyed the happiness of domestic life with her husband and 
children. “Osborne,” says Mrs. Fawcett, “was a harbor or refuge to which 
the Queen and Prince could run for a few days’ rest at any time when they 
felt their strength almost exhausted from the constant pressure of political 
work and responsibility.” Lady Canning wrote: “It perfectly enchants the 
Queen and Prince, and you never saw anything so happy as they are with 
the five babies playing round about them.” 


HOW HER LIFE WAS REGULATED. 


Of the Queen’s daily life the following account was given by a former 
member of the royal household: “She rose at half-past 6 in summer, 7 in 
winter, and always walked abroad, returning to morning prayers and break. 
fast, at which she ate heartily, and subsequently spent half an hour in the 
nursery, 

“She next received the master of the household, and decided what invi-: 
tations should be accorded for the day; and then visited her aviary, menag- 
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erie, aquarium, or stables. She was passionately fond of horses ana a good 
rider. 

“At 11 she gave audience to the Secretary of War, the Home and Foreign 
Secretaries; at 12 she lunched. At 3 she entered her carriage or rode on 
horseback, either visiting or on some errand of charity. Returning from 
her drive or ride, Her Majesty dined in state. 

“But that over, etiquette was dismissed; in the drawing-room the Queen 
played on the pianoforte and indulged in German games. At 11 she retired 
to rest.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


King Edward and the Royal Family Take Their Final Look at the Face of the 
Queen, and Then the Features are Hidden Forever from Human Gaze—The 
King Closes Down the Lid of the Casket—Pathetic Scene in the Death 
Chamber—Remains Did Not Lie in State. 


N THE 25th of January, 1901, the face of the Queen was forever 
hidden from human gaze. 
The royal family took their last loving look at the features of the 

Queen about 10 o’clock in the morning, when the oaken shell was brought 
into the bedroom at Osborne House, where, waiting, were King Edward, 
Emperor William, the Duke of Connaught, Sir James Reid, and the royal 
women. ; 
The latter having retired, Sir James Reid, with reverent hands, assisted 
by three trusted household servants, and in the presence of the King, the 
Emperor, and the Duke, removed the body from the bed to the coffin. 

In death, the face of the Queen was lovelier than in the closing days of 
life. Not a trace of the ravages of disease was visible. . The servants having 
retired, Queen Alexander, the Princesses, and the children were recalled, 
and, with lingering steps and stifled sobs, they passed slowly before the 
white-robed and peaceful figure. 

At the foot, never moving, stood the’ King, and when the mourning 
crowd had passed there remained only the son and grandson of the dead. 

Emperor William wept bitterly. Finally he also retired and the King 
was left alone. 

Sir James Reid, beckoning to the servants, who were holding the coffin 
lid, asked the King’s instructions. 

For a few seconds the King stood speechless, stricken with emotion at 
the last farewell. 


Then he said quickly: “Close it finally. It must not be opened again.” 
123 
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Thus the remains of England’s greatest ruler were forever closed from 
human view. Reverently the coffin was borne into the dining-room. 

Officers and men from the royal yachts took their stand around the 
coffin, over which the King, Queen, and Kaiser gently laid the robes of a 
Knight of the Garter, placing at the head a diamond crown. 

Beneath lay the royal ensign, while hanging above was the Union Jack. 

At the altar was the rector of Whippingham, who read a portion of the 
funeral service in the presence of the royal family. Emperor William covered 
his face with his hands, and the grief of Princess Beatrice was pitiful. 

After the benediction each placed a wreath upon the coffin and then all 
retired. The Emperor’s tribute bore on its ribbons the initial “W.” The 
offering of the German Empress bore the initials “A. V.,” standing for 
Auguste Victoria. 

The most touching token was from the family of Dowager Lady 
Ampthill, who was the dearest friend of the Queen after the death of 
Dowager Lady Churchill. The wreath was inscribed, “In reverent and 
profoundest grief, and with deep devotion, from Her Majesty’s sorrowing 
subject and servant, Emily Ampthill.” 

The wreath that perhaps touched the family more than any was “a small 
token of loyalty and deep regret from Miss Norman and the nursing sisters 
of the Royal Victoria Hospital at Netley.” The hospital is an the mainland 
opposite Osborne. 

The apartments at Osborne House, where the business of the ruling 
sovereign was conducted, are inscribed, “His Imperial Majesty,” a title which 
had never heretofore been assumed by any English King. 

Emperor William and the King walked together for a time in the grounds 
in the morning. The Emperor’s desire to take more than a formal part in 
the final ceremonies had been gratefully received, and the spectacle of part 
of his fighting fleet mourning side by side with ships of England was perhaps 
the most memorable among the public honors paid to Victoria. 

He, with the King and Princes, were on board the Alberta beside the 
coffin as the yacht steamed slowly through the fleets allied in mourning. 
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PATHETIC PICTURE OF THE DEATH CHAMBER, 


The wife of a workman on the Osborne estate, who was admitted to the 
death chamber at Osborne House, gives this touchingly sincere picture of 
the scene: 

“What I had expected to see was a great gilded chamber, and I thought 
the bed would be more like a throne than a bed, with a lot of candles all 
around and bishops praying—which was an impression I got from a picture 
in one of the illustrated papers when a foreign king once died. I was only 
there for a few minutes and all the time I was looking at the form lying on 
the bed. 

“I crept up to the bed and looked at the face. My thought was, ‘How 
calm and happy!’ She was looking like a person in a beautiful sleep. The 
face had over it a soft thin material, but you could look through and see it 
quite plain. 

“What I read in the papers I should think was quite right—1 mean that 
she passed away peacefully, without any pain. 

“At the bottom of the bed there were flowers and some wreaths, and 
some loose ones. Her hands were folded across one another, and higher 
up there was a cross, I suppose of gold. Yes, and I remember the rings 
had not been taken off the fingers.” 

Another eyewitness said: “It was like the figure of a child, not a woman, 
so small and faded was it. I frequently saw the Queen here, year after year, 
and this season she seemed to shrink away. But I was not prepared for the 
transformation the last few days of severe illness andthe change death had 
made. 

“The face was almost emaciated and had the pallor one expects to find. 
But the whole form seemed tiny. . 

“No one was allowed to stop, except to kneel, but the impression left 
was one of sublime peace and beauty and of the vanity of human greatness. 

“A veiled figure was kneeling by the bed on the opposite side from where 
we passed. It was Princess Beatrice, who cannot be torn away from the 
room.” 
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IN THE APARTMENT OF DEATH. 


The Queen’s family and her faithful personal servants guarded her lifeless 
body as their most precious earthly possession. No stranger gazed on 
the aged form from whose face eternity had wiped the lines of time and 
care and sickness. Those outside her household and employment were not 
permitted to enter the chamber of death, but an officer of the royal yacht 
Alberta said that the body, as it lay in the bed, the face turned slightly to the 
right, in the direction of the windows opening on the waves of the Solent, 
did not seem much shrunken. The face, under a thin veil, was unforgettably 
white and statue-like, telling nothing of age or suffering. 

The weary, exhausted expression that marked Her Majesty’s counte- 
nance when last she drove around this village had entirely disappeared. 

Outside two officers were on guard. Within two Indian attendants 
remained in company with the ladies in waiting, who were constantly 
present. 

The body was attired in black. The face was perfectly peaceful and the 
arms folded. On the breast rested a beautiful gold cross. 

Such a simple, pathetic scene as marked the afternoon succeeding the 
death of the Queen could hardly have occurred in any other monarchy. All 
the servants and tenants were admitted. The footmen, housemaids, coach- 
men, stable lads, and policemen, dressed in their Sunday clothes, filed 
through the room for four hours. There were no formalities. 

It might have been the body of any other country woman of rank whose 
tenants were bidding her a last farewell. : 

Bent old men, children, and families who had grown up on the estate, 
who regarded Queen Victoria as a friend and patron rather than as a 
sovereign, took their turn, and their grief was the sorrow of those who had 
lost a friend. 
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When everything was in readiness the remains of the Queen were 
removed to the Chapelle Ardente, in the dining-hall of Osborne House. 
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They were incased in a magnificent shell of oak. The body rested within 
linings of filmy cotton wool overspread with folds of hand-woven white satin 
bordered with costly lace. This inner casket measured only five feet seven 
inches in length and twenty-three and one-half inches at the widest point. 
It was fitted into another coffin of oak, surrounded with rich ornamental 
moldings. The final covering was a massive silver box bearing at its head 
a golden nameplate, inscribed with the date of the queen’s death and a 
biblical quotation chosen by King Edward. 

The great dining-hall of Osborne House, wherein the catafalque rested, 
was heavily draped with folds of black and crimson cloth. The casket itself 
was hidden from view by a wreath of fragrant floral emblems of every 
conceivable size and design. 

Close to the dead sovereign’s arms lay a cross of white lilies, bearing the 
name of the King. Around the bier stood seven immense candlesticks from 
St. Paul’s cathedral. Their flickering tapers radiated weirdly through the 
silent chamber. Day and night a detachment of grenadier guards in full 
regimentals kept watch over the catafalque, with their burnished guns at 
immovable sentry poise. 

After the body had been forever hidden from the gaze of even her loved 
ones, the coffin, which had been removed from the dining-hall to the death- 
chamber for this ceremony, was again carried to the hall, where the coffin 
remained until the departure from Osborne House for Windsor. 

The Queen was laid to rest beside the Prince Consort in the beautiful 
mausoleum, which she built for this purpose. 

The royal tomb is situated in Windsor Park, near Windsor Castle, within 
the grounds of Frogmore House. It is overlooked by the windows of the 
Queen’s private apartments in Windsor Castle. 

During the summer the Queen frequently drove to Frogmore for break- 
fast or afternoon tea on the lawn. 

The mausoleum is in ornamental grounds dotted with fine trees, all 
planted by royal hands. The foundation of the tomb was laid by the Queen 
in 1862, and the body of the Prince Consort was deposited there. 

The mausoleum exteriorly is plain, cruciform, in the Romanesque style, 
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surmounted by an octagonal lantern. It is eighty-three feet high, eighty 
feet long and seventy feet broad. A tablet reads: 


His mourning widow, Victoria, directed 
that all that is mortal of Prince Albert be 
placed in this sepulchre, 1862. “Farewell, well 
beloved. Here at last I will rest with thee. 
With thee, in Christ, I will rise again.” 

The interior is lavishly decorated in rich coloring and the sarcophagus 
of polished gray granite rests on a plinth of black marble. Four bronze 
angels meet with outstretched wings at the corners, and a white marble 
effigy of the Prince reposes on one side of the slab covering the body 
beneath. 

Beside it is a space destined for the Queen. 

There was a remarkable gathering of crowned heads of Europe and 


royalties at the funeral. 


CHAPTER V. 


King Edward VII. Takes the Oath on the Day Following the Death of His Mother 
—His Speech—Proclamation of the Accession of the New Sovereign—- 
Quaint Ceremonies of Ancient Times Repeated at the Formalities in Lon- 
don—The King Heartily Cheered by His People. 


HE world is so busy, and Kingdoms and Empires must keep pace 
with the progress of the world of the twentieth century; hence, the 
day following the death of the great and gracious Queen and Empress, 

the whole machinery of the Empire was employed in the work of the installa- 
tion of the new Sovereign, H. R. and I. M. Edward VII., and proclaiming 
him as the Monarch of the mighty realm. 

No one then living on that memorable 23rd of January, 1901, took part 
in or was present at the functions when they were last performed more than 
sixty-three years previously. Therefore the actors were guided only by 
tradition. That in itself was inadequate, for the progress of human knowl- 
edge and the growth of the Empire compelled certain modifications of the 
ancient ceremonies. 

-It was appropriate enough before the days of telegraphs and railroads 
that mounted couriers should ride from town to town and heralds with 
trumpets should announce the accession of Queen Victoria. A portion of 
the quaint ceremony will be preserved. 

Heralds proclaimed Edward VII. as King the morning of January 24th 
in all parts of the Empire, but electric wires enabled its being done at prac- 
tically the same moment through the realm. 

Clad in the uniform of a Field Marshal, the King appeared, on January 
23rd, for the first time before his council to take the constitutional oath and 
then to receive their allegiance. His stalwart figure thus appareled seemed 
to present the incarnation of the military spirit, but there was, as well, 
gentleness, humility, and dignity in his words and bearing. 


The scene was solemnly impressive. It was impossible to banish the 
129 
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grief caused by the loss of the well-beloved Queen, still unburied, and the 
melancholy thought obtruded itself on many minds that it was unreasonable 
to believe that the gray-haired man before them would preside for many 
years over the destinies of the vast Empire. 

There was no mistaking the whole-hearted personal as well as patriotic 
loyalty of the British people to Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra. There 
had been no opportunity for any public testimony of the popular affection 
borne for the gentle woman who had attained the highest position of 
womanly dignity in Great Britain. The fleeting public glimpses of the King 
in the streets of London, however, were not permitted to pass without some 
expression of the public feeling. 

“Long live the King!” was cried many times, and cheers were hearty, 
but the heart of England was still at Osborne, and there it remained until it 
followed the silent bier to the last resting place of the best loved sovereign 
who ever reigned in the islands. 

There was also added sincere sympathy for the imperial mourner there, 
who was compelled to go away to perform filial duty at another death bed 
in his own land. The German Emperor held a warm place in the affections 
of the English people. 

The Duke of Connaught absented himself long enough for a last visit to 
Empress Frederick, his sister, before her death. 

Beyond the half-masted flags, the outward and visible sign of mourning 
in London, as throughout the kingdom, was confined to the shuttered shop 
windows. In London shops a black plank eight inches wide was fixed in the 
center of every window. 

In the country, where whole-piece rolling or iron shutters were uncom- 
mon, one of the ordinary narrow wooden shutters was placed down the mid- 
dle of the window. Private houses, unless they had flagstaffs, did not display 
any sign. On the day of the funeral the blinds were lowered, in accordance 
with the universal custom in England, where lowering the blinds on the day 
of a funeral is the only way in which the fashionable residents of private 
houses make a demonstration of sympathy. 

The King began the eventful day (January 23rd) in his career beside the 
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body of his beloved mother in Osborne house. Then the duties of state 
called him away and he began his journey to London. 

The route from Osborne House to Trinity Pier, at Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
was deserted except for a few groups of bareheaded persons when, at 9:40 
o'clock a. m., three open carriages drawn by white horses galloped down the 
hill. 

In the first carriage were the King, the Duke of Connaught, the Duke of 
York, and Prince Christian. The King looked well and bowed repeatedly in 
acknowledgment of the greeting of his subjects. The royal personages 
immediately embarked on the Alberta. 

The royal standard was hoisted as the King touched the deck. As the 
Alberta started off signals were shown ordering that no salutes should be 
fired. 

The crews of the cruiser Australia and the other royal yachts were mus- 
"tered as the Alberta steamed by. 

The commencement of his first voyage as King was a memorable and 
impressive event. 

Across the narrow channel from the Isle of Wight to the mainland the 
royal party on board the Alberta proceeded without marked incident. An 
escort of warships was constantly in communication with the yacht. 

The King and his suit entered the capital city of the realm at 12:55 p. m., 
and proceeded directly to Marlborough House. 

Dense crowds, beginning at St. James street, lined the entire route to 
Victoria Station from an early hour. The Mall and the front of Buckingham 
Palace were especially thronged. All along the former, from the palace to 
Marlborough House, carriages filled with women stood as if for a drawing- 
room, except that the coachmen, footmen and occupants were all dressed 
in mourning. 

The police precautions were unusual. Men on foot and mounted guarded 
almost every yard of the way. 

The crowd waited patiently for hours to greet their King. Finally, pre- 
ceded by half a dozen mounted policemen, the new sovereign arrived in a 
plain brougham, which was driven rapidly, with the coachman and footman 
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in their usual gray liveries, with mourning bands on their arms. An equerry 
was seated beside him. 

The King was, of course, dressed in the deepest and most simple mourn- 
ing, and raised his hat in acknowledgment of the silent uncovering of heads, 
which was more impressive than the most enthusiastic cheers. The King 
looked tired and sad, but well. 

Following him came the Duke of York (the heir apparent), the Duke of 
Connaught, and others. Both the King and the Duke of York looked - 
pathetically up at Buckingham Palace as they passed and acknowledged the 
salute of the guard of honor drawn up inside the palace grounds. 

The troops there and elsewhere showed no signs of mourning, except 
that the bands were not present, but all the officers had crépe on their left 
sleeve. 

The King drove to St. James’ Palace, from Marlborough House, to pre- 
side at the first privy council, by way of the Marlborough House yard, the 
Mall, and the Garden entrance of the palace. He was attended by Lord 
Suffield (who had been Lord of the Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales 
since 1872) and was escorted by a captain’s escort of the Horse Guards. 
The procedure was exactly as on levee days. 

By the time the King arrived a great gathering of Privy Councilors, in 
levee dress with crépe on their left arm, had taken up positions in the throne- 
room—Cabinet Ministers, peers, commoners, Bishops, Judges, the Lord 
Mayor, etc., including the Duke of York, the Duke of Connaught, and lesser 
members of the royal family. 

Lord Salisbury (the Prime Minister), Lord Rosebery, A. J. Balfour, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, and a host of the 
most prominent personages in the land were there to receive the King’s 
formal oath binding him to govern the kingdom according to its laws and 
customs and hear him assume the title of King Edward VII. of Great Britain 
and Ireland and Emperor of India. 6 

The ceremony was interesting and according to precedent. The King 
was in a separate apartment from the Privy Councilors. To the latter the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord President of the Council, formally communicated 
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the death of Queen Victoria, and the succession to the throne of her son, 
the Prince of Wales. The royal Dukes, with certain Lords of the Council, 
were then directed to repair to the King’s presence to acquaint him with the 
terms of the Lord President’s statement. 

Shortly afterwards His Majesty entered the room in which the Councilors 
were assembled and addressed them in a brief speech. 

Mingling with the royal Dukes and great personages of the kingdom 
were a few men in plain clothes to represent the fact that the general public 
had a nominal right to be present. . 

The King wore a Field Marshal’s uniform and the ribbon of the Order of 
the Garter. When he began his speech his voice was painfully broken with 
emotion, but he recovered as he went on. 

His brief speech was delivered with great earnestness and was quite 
extemporaneous. It is expected it will be published later in official form. 

The Lord Chancellor (Lord Halsbury) then administered the oath of the 
King. 

Afterwards the various members of the Council, commencing with Lords 
in Council, took the oath of allegiance, and then passed in turn before His 
Majesty, as at a levee, excepting that each paused and kissed the King’s hand 
before passing out of the chamber. This brought the ceremony to a close. 

By 3:30 p. m., when His Majesty returned to Marlborough House, the 
crowd in the neighborhood was of immense proportions. 

The King’s prior journey was accomplished in almost complete silence, 
but on this occasion he was lustily cheered all along the line of route. 

Immediately opposite Marlborough House gates a tall man in front of 
the crowd waved his hat and shouted: ‘Long live the King!” whereupon the 
crowd cheered with redoubled vigor. 

At the last moment the King decided not to attend the House of Lords. 

The proclamation of the accession of His Majesty was signed by the 
Princes present, the Duke of York first, then the Duke of Connaught, the 
Duke of Cambridge, Prince Christian, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Mayor, and the other representatives of the city 
of London. 
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At 4:30 p. m. the artillery began firing salutes in St. Jes, Park to, sig- 
nalize King Edward’s accession to the throne. 

Among the incidents of the day was an imposing civic procession. The 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, accompanied by the City Marshal, Mace-bearer, 
and other members of the corporation, escorted by a strong body of police, 
proceeded from the Mansion House, by way of the Thames embankment and 
Trafalgar square, to St. James’ Palace, in gilded equipages, with liveried out- 
riders, including twenty semi-state carriages, making a notable picture, which 
was witnessed by thousands of silent people, who filled the sidewalks along 
the entire route. ~ 

The royal proclamation by the Earl Marshal was heralded at St. James’ 
Palace and the other customary centers the next day. 

The House of Lords and the House of Commons assembled at 4 o’clock 
and took the oath of allegiance to the new sovereign. The attendance in the 
House of Commons was large. All the members, dressed in the deepest 
mourning, stood up as Speaker Gully entered and announced that, by reason 
of the deeply lamented decease of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, it had 
become their duty to take the oath of allegiance to her successor, His 
Majesty King Edward VII. 

The Speaker then administered the oath, and the swearing in of the 
members proceeded. Joseph Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies; Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer; Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Liberal leader in the House, and Sir Will- 
iam Vernon Harcourt were the first to subscribe their names on the roll. 

In the House of Lords the oath was taken by the Duke of York, the 
Duke of Connaught, Earl Roberts, Lord Rosebery, Lord Salisbury, the 
Duke of Argyll, Lord Lansdowne, and a hundred others. The House of 
Lords then adjourned for the day. Many peeresses, in | the deepest mourn- 
ing, were in the galleries. 

A special gazette issued late that night contained the formal announce- 
ment of the time and place of the Queen’s death, and added: “This event 
has caused one universal feeling of regret and sorrow to her late Majesty’s 
faithful and attached subjects, to whom she was endeared by deep interest in 
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their weifare, which she invariably manifested, as well as by the many signal 
virtues which marked and adorned her character.” 


ACCESSION SPEECH OF EDWARD VII. 


The following is the full text of the accession speech of His Royal and 
Imperial Majesty: 

“Your Royal Highnesses, My Lords and Gentlemen: This is the most 
painful occasion on which I shall ever be called upon to address you. 

“My first and melancholy duty is to announce to you the death of my 
beloved mother, the Queen, and I know how deeply you and the whole 
nation, and, I think I may say, the whole world, sympathize with me in the 
irreparable loss we have all sustained. 

“I need hardly say that my constant endeavor will be always to walk in 
her footsteps. 

“In undertaking the heavy load which now devolves upon me, I am fully 
determined to be a constitutional sovereign in the strictest sense of the word, 
and, so long as there is breath in my body, to work for the good and amel- 
ioration of my people. 

“T have resolved to be known by the name of Edward, which has been 
borne by six of my ancestors. 

“In doing so I do not undervalue the name of Albert, which I inherit 
from my ever-to-be-lamented great and wise father, who by universal con- 
sent is, I think, deservedly known by the name of Albert the Good, and I 
desire that his name should stand alone. 

“In conclusion, I trust to Parliament and the nation to support me in the 
arduous duties which now devolve upon me by inheritance, and to which I 
am determined to devote my whole strength during the remainder of my 
life.” 

The Gazette contained a proclamation by the King citing the acts of 
Queen Anne and King William IV. regarding the retention of office by per- 
sons in the employment of the Crown, and in accordance therewith decreeing 
that all officeholders in the United Kingdom, colonies, foreign possessions, 
and India should continue to hold office during His Majesty’s pleasure, 
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It was noteworthy that in this document the King was styled “Edward, 
R.,” not “Edward, R. I.” 


COMPLICATED PROBLEMS PRESENTED TO OFFICIALS. 


It seemed almost impossible to exhaust the list of persons and institu- 
tions not strictly official that were affected by the “demise of the Crown,” for 
such, technically, was the correct expression in speaking of the death of a 
British sovereign, it being, under the theory of the English constitution, a 
fiction that the King never dies. 

It had a serious effect on the members of the Queen’s household, a major- 
ity of whom were personal officers, whose offices ended with the death of the 
sovereign appointing them. King Edward, however, retained some of those 
long attending him while he was the Prince of Wales, and gave them steps in. 
ranks. 

A more important fact was that the death of the Queen opened the whole 
question of the royal revenues. For instance, in the time of George III. the 
Crown lands were valued at £89,000 annually. He surrendered these lands 
to the public, receiving in exchange an annuity of £800,000. 

When the Queen surrendered them similarly in 1837 they were worth 
£124,744,and she received in exchange an annuity of £385,000. The arrange- 
ment ended with her death. The lands were, in 1901, worth £530,000 
annually. Therefore, when Parliament attended to the matter of making 
provision for the King he received far more than the Queen for the lands. 

There were innumerable smaller changes affecting the phraseology of 
everything in conversation and in the aspects of objects meeting the eye at 
every turn. The word King came strangely to lips so long accustomed 
to Queen. It was some time before expressions used thousands of times 
daily throughout the realm took readily to the new form, such as “God Save 

the King,” “Soldiers of the King,” “The ae s English,” “King’s Bench,” 
and “King’s Counsel.” 

An interesting point in regard to the latter expression was that the 

 Queen’s Counsel returned to the ranks of ordinary barristers and were not 
entitled to again “wear silk” and be called King’s Counsel until they had 
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renewed their oath of allegiance. Many of that sort of changes involved not 
only a feeling of strangeness, but in the aggregate an immense outlay. The 
stamps at the mint were new for the following year’s coinage. 

So, too, with the postoffice and revenue stamps, mailcarts, mailbags, 
military buttons, and the myriad of things stamped “V. R. I.” Henceforth 
“E. R. 1.” was on all these things. The form of all legal procedure was 
altered. The “Queen’s writ” no longer ran, and a bailiff could not summon 
to the Debtor’s Court with what was often familiar and always avoided—a 
blue sheet headed ‘‘Victoria, by the grace of God,” etc.—until fresh forms 
were authorized and printed. 

The prayer book of the Established Church was obsolete in its forms of 
prayer for the royal family. 


PROCLAIMING THE ACCESSION IN LONDON. 


On January 24th the accession of King Edward VII. to the throne was 
proclaimed in London to the common people by a quaint old ceremony, 
alike medieval and picturesque. The College of Arms, or Heralds College, 
which carried out the strange function, was almost an unknown institution 
to the general public. Moreover there was practically no notice given of the 
official plans, and it almost seemed to be the intention to avoid a great pub- 
lic demonstration, which unquestionably would have been made if the pro- 
gramme had been definitely announced. It was a formality, therefore, which 
only a few thousands witnessed. 

The actors therein seemed to be some strange creatures come down from 
a far-off age. 

Their marvelous dress and accouterments suggested more than anything 
else the figures on the court cards of a playing pack suddenly incarnated. 
They almost dashed through the city and performed their functions in the 
same haste as though anxious to vanish again into the deep past from which 

_ they had been unwillingly resurrected. 

The King had returned to Osborne House. Thither, also, returned the 

thoughts of the nation, after having been diverted for a few hours by the 
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remorseless demands of monarchical institutions, which required the swear- 
ing of a new allegiance the moment the old is canceled by death. 

It was known in general terms what were the Queen’s own wishes in 
respect to her funeral rites and burial. The woman who above all else loved 
peace and abhorred war was to have a military funeral. She asked that her 
body be carried to its last resting place like a soldier's, upon a gun carriage. 
Such she considered to be a fitting tribute to pay to the sovereign of “a 
proud and warlike people.” 

The navy also was to play a prominent part. All the warships which 
could be mustered were to assemble in the channel before February Ist to 
escort the ashes of the sovereign in the midst of a vast fleet from Osborne to 
Southampton. London was to have the opportunity of paying a brief, silent 
tribute at the royal bier. A military cavalcade was to escort the precious 
dust upon its grim martial vehicle across the city, whence it was to be taken 
to Windsor for the final ceremony. 

It was in raw, damp weather, under a dismal sky, that Edward VII. was, 
on the morning of January 24th, proclaimed King to the citizens of London. 

Before daylight troops marched from their quarters in and about the 
capital to take their stations along the route to be followed by the Heralds’ 
procession. In addition there were many thousand policemen along the line 
of march. 

The arrangements for the ceremony were not announced until the morn- 
ing papers had appeared, and it was fixed for such an early hour as to prevent 
any great gathering of sight-seers. A semblance of a popular festivity soon 
appeared, however, when persons began to arrive on the early trains to go to 
business. 

A considerable portion of this crowd lingered to witness what was possi- 
ble of the ceremony. Few, if any, of them had ever witnessed such a scene 
before, but there was little if anything in the shape of a pageant. 

The Heralds’ procession consisted merely of a few uniformed notables 
in carriages, escorted by cavalry, driving quickly between dark lines of great- 
coated troops and police. 

The proclamation ceremony itself was brief and simple. It first took 
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place in the quadrangle at St. James’ Palace. The surroundings were sol- 
emn in the extreme. The dinginess of the smoke-begrimed building was not 
relieved by a touch of color except the dull cloth which covered the balcony 
from which the proclamation was to be read and the glittering uniforms of 
the four trumpeters and the troops, which were drawn up in the quadrangle 
in their dark gray surtouts and black bearskin headgear. 


EARL ROBERTS HEADS THE TROOPS. ; 


Only a few moments before the reading of the proclamation was a little 
brightness introduced by the arrival of Field Marshal Earl Roberts and half 
a score of high military officers, mounted and in full uniform, but without, 
greatcoats. Earl Roberts wore the ribbon of the Order of the Garter like a 
sash over his field marshal’s uniform and carried a baton. 

These officers took a position facing the balcony, and as the clock struck 
g the Earl Marshal (the Duke of Norfolk), in scarlet and gold uniform, with 
a little group which included Garter-King-of-Arms, Clarence-King-of-Arms, 
* Norroy-King-of-Arms, and other officers of the Heralds’ College, attired in 
the brilliant traditional tabards emblazoned with the royal arms of Great 
Britain, appeared on the balcony. 

There was a blare of trumpets, and then Clarence-King-of-Arms, in a 
clear voice and amid impressive and reverent silence, read the proclamation. 

The King-of-Arms paused for a moment and then cried in a stentorian 
voice: “God Save the King!” The crowd thereupon removed their hats and 
broke into hearty cheers. 

There was another fanfare by the trumpeters, the band of the Grenadier 
Guards played the national anthem on crépe-enveloped instruments, and the 
soldiers saluted. Lieutenant Sartorius, the officer having charge of the 
King’s standard, raised it aloft. 

After this the Heralds withdrew and drove toward the city, where the 
‘proclamation was read again. Earl Roberts and his staff did not accompany 
them. 

Subsequently the proclamation was read at Temple Bar and the Royal 
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Exchange in the presence of large and orderly crowds, who listened intently 
until its conclusion and then cheered. 

There was a picturesque scene when Rouge Dragon Pursuivant-at-Arms 
demanded official entrance to the city at Temple Bar to proclaim the King. 
The street was lined with troops, who were flanked by an immense crowd. 
The Lord Mayor and city dignitaries, in quaint official dress, took up posi- 
tions at the confines of the city to await his arrival. An escort of the horse 
guards soon arrived and halted before the law courts, from which Rouge 
Dragon Pursuivant-at-Arms drove forward to Temple Bar. 

He advanced at the head of the pageant and alighted from the carnage. 
Then he advanced between two trumpeters to the city boundary, which was 
marked with a red silk cord. 

The City Marshal in stentorian tones demanded: “Who goes there?” 
Rouge Dragon replied by asking permission to enter the city. This was 
granted and the Pursuivant was conducted to the Lord Mayor. He 
explained his presence within the city by handing the Mayor an order in 
council. The Lord Mayor having read this the scarlet cord was removed, a 
herald read the proclamation, and the procession passed. 

The Lord Mayor, with the civic authorities, proceeded then to the Royal 
Exchange, from the steps of which the Lord Mayor, in his black, gold-- 
braided robe of state and attended by the sword bearer and the sergeant- 
at-arms bearing their maces, read the warrant of the Privy Council and called 
upon the herald to proclaim the accession of Edward VII. 

The great crowd greeted the title with loud and long cheers. Then the 
herald read the proclamation. 

There was no band at this point, as there was at St. James’ Palace and 
Temple Bar, but the crowd sang “God Save the King” and gave three times 
three cheers for King Edward VII., and the same number for Queen Alex- 
andra, after which the officers departed. 

At the Mansion House the proclamation was read by Mr. Weldon, 
Deputy for Garter-King-of-Arms. Among those present were the Duke of 
Portland, Sir Henry Ewart, Earl Condon, the Lord Chamberlain; the Earl 
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of Pembroke, the Hon. Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane, and Mr. Henry White, 
the Secretary of the American embassy. 

The Lord Mayor addressed the crowd from the balcony of the Mansion 
House. He asked them to join with him from the bottom of their hearts in 
singing “God Save the King.” The people responded heartily. 


CONFUSION OVER THE KING’S WORDS. 


Peculiar confusion arose over the King’s speech to the Council at the 
oath-taking. None present recorded the words. The first version given out 
was compiled from memory by some of those who listened. It was quite a 
different speech as printed in the Gazette. 

After the ceremony His Majesty was asked to supply a copy of his speech 
for official purposes. He replied that none existed, as he had spoken quite 
extemporaneously. The version published in the Gazette was then sketched 
by His Majesty’s direction. 

Tradesmen, priding themselves on the warrant “‘by special appointment 
of Her Majesty” and mounting the royal arms over their doors, must seek 
reappointment. Even such great ones as ambassadors are on a level with 
them on this point. They represented the Queen. They will not represent 
the King until they are reappointed. But it would be possible to prolong the 
list almost without limit. Tradesmen and artificers will have a busy week to 
come on account of such alterations. 

On.the other hand, certain tradesmen will sustain heavy losses. Enter- 
tainments will be few and quiet. Paris has been flooded with telegrams coun- 
termanding orders for colored goods. There is a heavy demand for black 
goods, which to a certain extent will recompense some firms, but the chief 
offset to many West End tradesmen affected in this way will be the heavy 
insurance many of the far-seeing ones long ago effected om the Queen’s life. ~ 
This insurance in the aggregate represents an enormous sum of money, the 
payment of which will have a noticeable effect in the city. 

Contrary to the general opinion, the Duke of York did not become 
Prince of Wales through the accession of his father. The title of Prince of 
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Wales becomes merged in the sovereignty, but the King can exercise his 
prerogative and confer the Principality of Wales on the heir apparent. The 
new King was born on November gth, 1841, but he was created Prince of 
Wales only on the following December 4th. There have been six royal 
Princes who have never been created Prince of Wales. However, the Duke 
of York became at once Duke of Cornwall, and the Duchess of Fife (Prin- 
cess Louise of Wales) became a Princess royal, as this capacity is treated 
by the law in much the same way as the mother of a Queen Consort. 

The King remained in London over night. He dined at Buckingham 
Palace with the Duchess of Albany. Subsequently he went to Marlborough 
House to sleep, and returned the following morning to direct the funeral 
arrangements. 

While the sovereign’s rank and titles were being conferred on Edward 
VIL. in his capital, preparations for honoring the body of Victoria absorbed 
her household. Osborne House still remained the Queen’s private residence. 
Flowers arrived there in profusion from the gardens at Windsor, these being 
taken to decorate the dining-room, which was now the mortuary chapel. It 
is immediately below the Queen’s bedroom. The coffin was carried down 
the grand staircase and placed on a dais in the center of the mortuary chapel. 
The pictures, likethe walls, were entirely hidden by crimson cloth, except two 
tapestries on either side of a window. 

The new King bore the responsibility of sovereignty most gravely. Sun- 
day, before the Queen’s death, when he boarded the royal yacht, anxiety was 
written on his healthy, open features, but returning to Osborne his features 
showed a set, grave expression. He was met by the German Emperor. The 
occupants of both carriages shared the fresh color of all Victoria’s family, but 
there was a deep sense of the difference, which many residents who had seen 
him on innumerable occasions remarked instantly as he stood uncovered to 
see the hoisting of the colors before he drove to Osborne House. 

The greeting between him and Emperor William outside the house was 
confined to a silent handclasp. 

King Edward, upon leaving London, was escorted by a squadron of the 
Horse Guards and accompanied by the Duke of York, Prince Christian of 
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Schleswig-Holstein, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and others. The 
royal party left Marlborough House at 11 o’clock. 

His Majesty saw a portion of the proclamation procession from his win- 
dow. 

A royal salute, in celebration of His Majesty’s accession, was fired at 
noon in St. James’ Park. 

The vagaries of an apparently harmless lunatic occasioned some excite- 
ment at Victoria Station. During the entraining of the King a well-dressed 
individual, bearing a letter addressed to His Majesty, was permitted to pass 
the barriers. He hurried to an equerry and said he wished to present the 
letter to the King personally. The man was handed over to the police. 

The envelope contained only a telegraph form, on which were the words, 
“I wish to see my beloved Queen.” 

The solemn funeral services at Osborne were performed on Friday morn- 
ing, January 25th, by the Bishop of Winchester in the presence of King 
Edward, Emperor William, and almost every other member of the royal 
family. 

Lord Pelham Clinton authorized the statement that there would be no 
lying in state. However, many were afforded the privilege of seeing their 
dead Queen. 

The new Queen refused to allow herself to be cailed Queen. 

“Your Majesty,” said one of her entourage. 

“Your Royal Highness, you mean,” was the immediate interruption. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Eulogies of Victoria and Congratulations to Edward Pronounced in Both Houses of 
Parliament at Westminster on the 25th of January—Noble Tribute Paid to 
the Queen by Her Last Prime Minister, the Marquis of Salisbury—The 
Address to the King—Honors to Queen Alexandra. 


RIEF and joy were never so closely joined as in the official eulogies 
of the dead monarch and the congratulations to the new one. These 
were pronounced in both Houses of Parliament at Westminster on 

the 25th of January by the respective leaders in response to the first message _ 
from the King to the people’s representatives. 

It was the greatest Parliamentary scene in recent times, and the orations 
pronounced by Lord Salisbury, the Premier, and Mr. A. J. Balfour, First 
Lord of the Treasury, while unpretending, were adequate appreciations of 
the great and good sovereign now dead. 

They were worthy of the occasion, which, as one of the speakers said, 
marked the close of an epoch in the world’s history. It would not be counted 
to them as lack of loyalty to the new sovereign if the burden of their words 
was sorrow for the lost more than joy for the gained. 

All that they said, all that the nation felt, was perhaps best summed up 
in these few lines, published on that sorrowful day: 

Britannia—‘I am broken-hearted.” 

Death—“Edward VII. is his mother’s son.” 

Great audiences, somber and silent in their mourning garments, hung 
almost breathless upon the words of the English nation’s leaders as they led 
them through conflicting emotions from grief to consolation, from hope to 
a new allegiance. 

The House of Commons met at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, First Lord of the Treasury and government leader, brought up the 
message from the King, which the Speaker, William Court Gully, read, as 


follows: 
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“The King is fully assured that the House of Commons will share the 
deep sorrow which has befallen His Majesty and the nation by the death of 
His Majesty’s mother, the late Queen. Her devotion to the welfare of her 
country and her wise and beneficent rule during sixty-four years of glorious 
reign will ever be held in affectionate memory by her loyal and devoted sub- 
jects throughout the dominions of the British Empire.” 


MR. BALFOUR MOVES THE ADDRESS. 


‘Mr. Balfour, after the reading of the message, rose amid impressive 
silence to move an address to the King. He said: 

“The history of this House is not a brief or uneventful one, but I think it 
never met under sadder circumstances than to-day or had a duty laid upon 
it more clearly of expressing a universal sorrow, which extends not only from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, but from one end of the empire to the 
other—a sorrow which fills every heart and which every citizen of this great 
empire feels, not merely as a national but as an irreparable personal loss. 

“T don’t know how others may feel, but for my own part I can hardly yet 
realize the magnitude of the blow which has fallen on the country. It was a 
blow, indeed, which we had sorrowfully to expect, but not on that account 
was it any the less heavy when it fell. 

a suppose that in all the history of the British monarchy there has never 
been a case when the feeling of national grief has been so deep-seated as the 
present—so universal, so spontaneous—and that grief affects us not merely 
because of the loss which has befallen us, but because we feel, as it were, that 
the end of a great epoch has come—an epoch the beginning of which 
stretches far beyond the memory of any individual I am now addressing, and 
which embraces within its compass sixty-three years. 

“T venture to think that this epoch has been more important, more 
crowded with great changes than almost any other period of the same length 
that could be selected in the history of the world. 

“It is wonderful to think when so many changes now familiar to us, and 
almost vulgarized by constant discussion and repetition, were yet unthought 
of er undeveloped; those great industrial inventions, those great economic 
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changes, those great discoveries of science which are now in all men’s mouths 
—before these, I say, were thought of or developed, Queen Victoria ruled 
over this empire. : 

“But it is not simply the length of her reign, not simply the magnitude 
of the events with which her reign was filled, which has produced the deep, 
abiding emotion that stirs all hearts throughout the empire. 

“The reign of Queen Victoria is no mere chronological landmark. It is 
no mere convenient division of time useful for the historian or the chronicler. 

“We feel as we do feel because we were intimately associated with the 
personality of Queen Victoria during the succession of the great events which 
filled her reign and during the development of empire wherever she has 
ruled, and in so associating her personality with these events surely we do 
well. ‘ ; 

“The importance of the constitution, in my judgment, is not a diminish- 
ing, but an increasing factor. It is increasing and must increase with all the 
growth and development of those free, self-governing communities—those 
new commonwealths beyond the seas which are bound to us by the person of 
the sovereign, who is the leading symbol of the unity of the empire. 

“But it is not given to a constitutional monarch to signalize his reign by 
any great isolated action. The effect of a constitutional sovereign, great as 
it is, is produced by the slow and constant cumulative results of a great ideal 
and a great example. 

“As to that great ideal and example, surely Victoria is the first of all con- 
stitutional monarchs the world has yet seen. 

“Where shall we find an ideal so lofty in itself, so constantly and consis- 
tently maintained through two generations—through more than two gener- 
ations—of her subjects, and through many generations of her public men 
and the members of this House? 

“It would be impertinent in me to attempt to explain in words the effect 
which the character of the late sovereign produced on all who were in any 
degree brought in contact with her. The ample dignity befitting a monarch 
of this realm, in that she could not fail—because it arose from her inherent 
sense of the fitness of things. 
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“Tt was no trapping put on for office, and therefore it was that this 
Queenly dignity only served to throw into higher relief those admirable vir- 
tues of the wife, mother, and woman with which she was so richly endowed. 

“Those kindly graces, those admirable qualities, had endeared her to 
every class of the community. Less was known, perhaps, of the life of con- 
tinuous labor which the position of Queen threw upon her. 

“Short as was the interval between the last trembling signature she 
affixed to a public document and her final rest, it was yet long enough to clog 
and hamper the wheels of the administration. 

“When I saw the vast mass of untouched documents which awaited the 
hand of the sovereign it was brought vividly to my mind how admirable was 
the unostentatious patience with which for sixty-three years, through sorrow 
and suffering, in moments of weariness, in moments of despondency it might 
be, she carried on, without intermission, her share in the government of this 
great empire. For here there were no holidays, no intermission in her --... 

“Domesticsorrow and domestic sickness made no difference in her labors 
from the hour when she became the sovereign to within a few days of her 
death. 

“It is easy to chronicle the growth of the empire, the progress of trade, 
and the triumph of war, all events of which make history interesting. But 
who is there that will weigh in the balance the effect which such an example 
produced on the highest life of the people? 

“It was a great life, and had a fortunate, and, in my judgment, a happy 
ending. The Queen had her reward in the undying affection of all her sub- 
jects. This had not always been the fate of her ancestors. It had not been 
the fate of some of the greatest among them. 

“Such was not the destiny of Victoria. She passed away with her children 
and their children’s children around her, beloved of all, cherished of all. She 
passed away, I believe, without a single enemy in the world, for even those 
who love not England love her. 

“She passed away not only knowing that she was—I almost said—wor- 
shiped by all her subjects. But their feeiing had grown i: depth and inte’.- 
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sity that she was spared to us. No such reign, no such end had ever been 
known in our history. 

“The message of the King calls forth, according to immemorial usage, a 
double response. We condole with His Majesty in the inconsolable loss he 
and his country have sustained, and congratulate him upon his accession to 
the sovereignty of this ancient kingdom. 

“I suppose there is no sadder heart in the kingdom than that of the sov- 
ereign, and it therefore savors of irony that we should offer congratulations, 
yet it is not so. 

“Each generation must bear its own burden, and in the course of nature 
it is right that the burden of the monarchy should fall on the heir to the 
throne. 

“It is for us on this occasion, so momentous in the history of the country, 
to express to the King our unfailing confidence that the great interests com- 
mitted to his charge are safe in his keeping, to assure him of the unfailing 
support which his loyal subjects are ever prepared to give, to wish him honor 
and long life, and to wish, above all, that his reign may in the eyes of envious 
posterity fitly compare and form an appropriate sequel to the great epoch 
which has just drawn to a close. 

“I now beg leave to read the following address, to which I ask the House 
to assent: 

“ ‘Resolved, Thatanhumbleaddressbe presented to His Majesty that the 
House deeply sympathizes with the great sorrow which His Majesty has sus- 
tained in the death of our beloved sovereign, the late Queen, whose unfail- 
ing devotion to the duties of her high estate and to the welfare of the people 
will ever cause her to be remembered with reverence and affection. 

“We submit to His Majesty our respectful congratulations on his acces- 
sion to the throne and assure His Majesty of our loyal affection to his person, 
and further assure him of our earnest conviction that his reign will be distin- 
guished, under the blessing of Providence, by his anxious desire to maintain 
the laws of the kingdom and promote the happiness of his subjects.’ ” 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA IS BELOVED. 


Mr. Henry Campbell-Bannerman, formerly Secretary of State for War, 
seconded the address. He indorsed the remarks of Mr. Balfour and added 
the following tribute to Queen Alexandra: 

“It is an additional satisfaction to us to know that His Majesty will have 
by his side an august Consort, who has endeared herself to the hearts of the 
British people ever since she first set foot on their soil. There will be - 
no discordant voice in this House. If there were we should not fitly repre- 
sent those who sent us here.” 

The Speaker then put the address, which was carried unanimously, and 
the House adjourned until February 14th. 


TOUCHING SCENE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The House of Lords presented an imposing spectacle when it assembled 
at 4 o'clock to receive the King’s message announcing the death of Victoria. 

The stately chamber, with its air of subdued splendor, the two long lines 
of peeresses, dressed in the deepest mourning, in the side galleries; the 
* throng of England’s nobility in somber attire on the bright red benches on 
the floor, and the Queen’s empty throne, all conspired to make a scene pic- 
turesque in itself and fascinating in the associations it awakened. 

Just before the Premier rose to speak there hobbled in towards the cross 
bench used by royalty a tallish, white-haired, stoutly built, decrepit old man. 

It was the Queen’s cousin, the octogenarian Duke of Cambridge, who 
had seen five sovereigns reign in England. He was two years old when 
George III. died, at twelve he attended the funeral of George IV., and at 
eighteen he was a pallbearer at the coffin of William IV. 

Lastly, he had seen the death of his cousin, Queen Victoria, and the acces- 
sion of her son. 

Lord Salisbury let fall one observation that riveted attention. He said 
solemnly in testifying to the Queen’s sagacity and foresight that no Minister 
had ever differed with her on any important point of policy but he lived to 
regret it. 
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As the House dispersed every one was asking if he could have been refer- 
ring to his having overborne the Queen’s judgment about the South African 
war. 


LORD SALISBURY’S NOBLE TRIBUTE TO VICTORIA. 


Lord Salisbury moved the reply to the King’s message in a speech full of 
emotion. 

“In performing the saddest duty that has ever fallen to me, I am only 
echoing accents of sorrow, deeper than I have ever known, of this nation, 
which has been called forth by the singular loss which, under the dispensa- 
tion of Providence, the people have suffered, and their admiration of the 
glorious reign and splendid character of the sovereign they have lost. 

“Being a constitutional monarch, with restricted powers, she reigned by 
sheer force of character, by the lovableness of her disposition, and by her 
hold on the hearts of her subjects. 

“The example which she set of governing by love and esteem never will 
be forgotten, nor how much she assisted in the elevation of her people by 
their simple contemplation of her brilliant qualities as a wife, mother, and 
woman. 

“Her wonderful ability of observing with absolute strictness the limits 
of her powers as a constitutional sovereign and at the same time maintaining 
steady and persistent influence over the actions of her Ministers inspires the 
greatest admiration. - ; 

“She always maintained a rigorous supervision over public affairs, giving 
her Ministers the benefit of her advice and warning them of dangers. 

“No Minister could disregard her views or press her to disregard them 
without feeling he had incurred a great danger. She brought the country 
peacefully through a great change from old to new England. 

“She possessed extraordinary knowledge of what people would think. I 
have always said that when I knew what the Queen thought I knew for a cer- 
tainty what her subjects would think, especially the middle classes. 

“The King comes to the throne with the one great advantage of having 
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before him the greatest example possible. He has been familiar for a gener- 
ation with political and social life. 

“He enjoys enormous popularity, and is almost as much beloved in for- 
eign courts and countries. Congratulations can be tendered him with earnest 
sincerity and in the belief that he will adorn the throne and be no unworthy 
successor of the Queen.” 


OTHER TRIBUTES PAID. 


Lord Kimberley said he desired to echo every word of the noble Marquis. 
His access to the sovereign dated back to an even earlier period than the 
Marquis. He had always been struck with the extraordinary consideration 
Tand kindness which marked Her Majesty’s conduct towards all who came in 
contact with her. He was simply amazed at the sound, real knowledge she 
possessed of all important affairs. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury said the Queen’s influence as a truly 
religious woman was far greater than anything exercised by the wisest 
statesman or cleverest administrator. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Edward VII, King of Great Britain and Ireland and Emperor of India—His 
Personality—Well Fitted to Assume the Duties of Sovereign—His Ability 
Is Unquestioned—Familiar With Many of the Details of Government and 
Administration—A Favorite With All Classes of His Subjects. 


Great Britain and Ireland and Emperor of India, of more people than 

any monarch (except the late Queen and Empress, his mother) who 
ever sat upon an earthly throne, is peculiarly well fitted to assume the duties 
of the exalted position to which he has succeeded. 


ett VIL. late Prince of Wales, and now the ruler, as King of 


It is true that, to the world in general, much more is known of his person- 
ality than his political views, or his real ability and talents. With a tact and 
delicacy unprecedented in the history of the heirs apparent to the British 
throne, the new King and Emperor, while Prince of Wales, so carefully 
avoided giving expression of his political views that not even his most intimate 
friends and lifelong associates were able to speak about them with any degree 
of certainty when he ascended the throne. 

The new King is keenly interested in both domestic and foreign politics, 
a fact which every one knows. There were few more frequent and attentive 
listeners to the debates in Parliament. But whether he leans toward the Con- 
servatives or toward the Liberals, whether he favors the Nationalist cause 
in Ireland or that of the Orangemen; whether he prefers an understanding 
with France to one with Germany, or vice versa, no one can say. 

Opinions and preference he must have. But while the heir apparent to 
the throne he never uttered a word which could furnish any positive indication 
of his personal feelings upon any of these subjects—save one. 

That one is his belief in an understanding between his Empire and the 
United States. And he may be relied upon, therefore, to continue the course 


pursued by his mother from the outset of her reign, which was the develop- 
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ment of sentiments of friendship and of unity between the two great English- 
speaking nations, who are bound together by ties of kinsmanship, by com- 
munity of speech, of jurisprudence, and of character—that is to say, by ties far 
more lasting than mere treaties, made to be broken. 

From the time of his marriage the new King and Emperor was, as heir 
apparent, the leading figure in English society, and to a great extent its arbiter, 
his mother, the Queen, delegating to him what may be described as the social 
duties and prerogatives of the Crown. Possessed of unrivaled and unfailing 
tact, an extremely level head, and an altogether practical and unique knowl- 
edge of the world, the Prince’s position endowed him with a social power 
superior to that enjoyed by any continental sovereign. 

The new King and Emperor, while the Prince of Wales, was able to 
socially make or mar any man or woman in England, without regard to their 
_nationality, to an extent which not even the autocrat of all the Russias could 
equal. This power the Prince administered both wisely and well, and, above 
all, used it to demonstrate in a marked degree the extent to which he shared 
his late mother’s sentiments of deep and profound friendship towards the 
United States by welcoming into English society the people of this 
country. 

The English people are indebted to their new King for many reforms, 
brought about by him in his role as social arbiter, and which afford an excel- 
lent indication of his character. It is, thanks to him, for instance, that hard 
drinking and coarseness of language have gone out of fashion. 

And if a higher tone of morality and a greater sense of propriety now 
prevail than in the earlier half of the last century, it is in a great measure due 
to the unobtrusive but excellent care which the new King takes to keep out 
of society those who have forfeited their rights to remain within its pale. He 
is as ready as any other votary of pleasure to meet them in the sphere to which 
they have descended and to treat them there with kindness and consideration, 
but he will not tolerate their presence in houses that are respectable, and takes 
quiet means to eliminate them therefrom. 

It is due to him also that ail the ill-feeling towards the Jewish race has 
now <isappeared, and the Hebrews, who, in the earlier days of the Victorian 
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era, were not admitted to the full rights and privileges of ordinary citizenship, 
are now occupying seats in the House of Lords and in the front rank of the 
most smart, aristocratic and exclusive circles of English society. 

One of the most pleasing traits of this genial King is his singularly happy 
home life. He has been the object of many stories of a more or less slanderous 
nature, which he has considered to be beneath his dignity to deny or refute. 
But he has done well to treat them with silent contempt. For it is only neces- 
sary to see the Prince among his family at Sandringham, and to observe the 
affection with which his nephews and nieces speak of ‘Uncle Bertie,” to realize 
that he has been a much slandered man. 

Albert Edward, now Edward VII, who has just ascended the British 
throne, was born on November oth, 1841, at Buckingham Palace, in London. 
As the oldest son of the sovereign he became, at the moment of his birth, the 
Duke of Cornwall, and before he was four weeks old he was created Prince of 
Wales and Earl of Chester by royal patent. As Duke of Cornwall he became 
entitled to revenues amounting to £60,000. By right of inheritance the young 
Prince also became Duke of Rothesay and Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
Prince of Saxony, Earl of Carrick, Earl of Dublin, and Baron Renfrew, and 
he also has the title of Lord of the Isles. 

The Prince was baptized on January 25th, 1842, in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. The ceremony was conducted with great splendor. The sponsors 
were the King of Prussia, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, represented by the 
Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Cambridge, the young Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, 
Queen Victoria’s sister-in-law, represented by the Duchess of Cambridge, 
Princess Sophia, represented by the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, and 
Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg. 

The little Prince was named Albert after his father, and Edward after his 
grandfather, the Duke of Kent. 

During the first few years of the little Prince’s life the public did not have 
any opportunity to see much of him. The people, nevertheless, took great : 
interest in the Prince, and his pictures were in great demand. Before he was 
eighteen months old he had sat for his portrait several times. The Prince 
received his first training from Lady Lyttleton, Mrs. Gladstone’s sister, who 
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filled the post of governess to the royal children until the future King was 
six years old. 

In 1848 the Prince was intrusted to his first tutor, the Rev. Henry Mildred 
Birch. In the summer of the same year he visited Ireland for the first time, 
where he was received with great enthusiasm. He made his first official 
appearance in London on October 30th, 1849. 

The Queen was to be present at the opening of the Coal Exchange, Lut 
was prevented because she had the chicken pox. For that reason it was 
arranged that the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal should represent 
their mother. Two years later the Prince assisted at the opening of the great 
exhibition of 1851. In the same year the Rev. Mr. Birch retired from his 
position as tutor. Frederick W. Gibbs was appointed and remained with the 
Prince until 1858. 

It was on the day when the Prince for the first time accompanied the 
Queen to the House of Lords that the address of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment in answer to the Queen’s message announcing the beginning of hostili- 
ties in the Crimean war was presented. The worst of the war was over when 
the Prince and the Princess Royal (now Dowager Empress of Germany), 
accompanied by their parents, visited Paris in August, 1855. 

When the Prince was fourteen he started on an incognito walking tour 
through the west of England, accompanied by Mr. Gibbs and Colonel Caven- 
dish. Then he spent a short time in Germany, mostly at Koenigswinter on the 
Rhine. 

The Prince was confirmed in April, 1858, and on November 9 of the same 
year he attained his eighteenth year. On the same day he became a Colonel in 
the army, and received the Order of the Garter, while Colonel Bruce became 
his governor. The time of the Prince was divided between diligent studies 
and travels on the Continent. The Prince traveled incognito as Baron Ren- 
frew, and after his return took up a course of studies at Edinburg. 

In 1860 the Prince undertook his first extensive voyage. It was decided 
that he should visit Canada, and return by way of the United States. He 
arrived at St. Johns, N. F., on July 24th, 1860, and was received with royal 
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honors. On his way West he visited the Niagara Falls, and witnessed the feat 
of Blondin, who walked over the falls on a rope. 

The Prince crossed to the United States on the night of September 2oth, 
1860. Though he traveled under the name of Baron Renfrew, his coming 
was heralded by the press, and everywhere the Prince was the subject of the 
most intense popular interest. Over 50,000 people came out to meet him in 
Chicago. The Prince went to Dwight Station, in the State of Illinois, not far 
south of Chicago, for a day’s shooting. Thence he continued his trip, going" 
to St. Louis, and thence to Washington, the capital of the United States, 
where he arrived on October 30th. He was introduced to President Buchanan 
and stayed at the White House for five days. 

He paid a visit to the tomb of Washington at Mount Vernon, then went 
to Richmond, Va., which was, shortly afterwards, the capital of the Southern 
Confederacy, and visited Philadelphia, and then New York, where he was 
entertained in the most brilliant manner. After five days in New York the 
Prince went to Albany and Boston. He also visited Mount Auburn, where 
he planted two trees. Portland, Me., was the last place in the United States 
to receive a visit. From there he sailed back to England. 

In 1861 the Prince became an undergraduate of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and continued his studies to the end of the term. During the long 
vacation he did military duty at the Curragh. During the fall he traveled on 
the Continent, but the death of his father caused his return to England. In 
the following year he visited Egypt and the Holy Land. 

On September 9th, 1862, the Prince of Wales was formally betrothed to 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark, whom he had seen for the first time on the 
occasion of his visit in 1861. 

The wedding ceremony took place in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on 
March toth, 1863, a few weeks after he had taken the oath as a Peer of the 
Realm. The Prince and his wife established themselves at Sandringham with 
an income of about £100,000 a year. Their first child, Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence, who died in 1892, was born in 1864. 

Five years after their marriage the Prince and the Princess paid a visit 
to Ireland. In 1868, after the birth of the fourth child, the Princess Victoria, . 
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the Prince and the Princess of Wales visited the continent together, and later 
made an extensive tour of the East, including Egypt and Palestine. They 
returned through Russia. 

In 1875 the Prince of Wales made his great tour through India, and 
everywhere he was received with honors. After visiting all the great cities 
of India the Prince and his party returned by way of the Suez Canal, stopping 
five days in Egypt. From 1876 to 1887 the Prince lived quietly and traveled 
but little. 

The silver wedding of the Prince and Princess on March 10th, 1888, was 
celebrated in a quiet way, owing to the death of Emperor William I. of Ger- 
many. In the following year Princess Louise, the oldest daughter of the 
Prince of Wales, was married to the Duke of Fife. 

On July 6th, 1893, the marriage of the Duke of York with Princess May 
of Teck was celebrated at the Royal Chapel, St. James’, The Duke of York, 
the second son of the new King and Queen, is now heir apparent to the 
throne. The Emperor of Russia and the King and Queen of Denmark were 
present at the ceremony. 

In 1894 the marriage of Princess Maud of Wales to Prince Charles of 
Denmark took place. 


GRAND MASTER OF MASONS IN ENGLAND. 


The Prince was elected Grand Master of the Free Masons in England, 
in succession to the Marquis of Ripon, in 1874, and in April, 1875, was admit- 
ted to the office at a lodge held in the Albert Hall. In May, 1875, he was 
installed at the Free Masons’ Hall as first principal of the Royal Arch Free 
Masons. 

In 1877 the Prince reviewed 30,000 volunteers in Hyde Park. He was 
appointed president of the British Commissioners at the Paris Exposition 
of 1878, in which he took great interest. He attended the court festivities 
held in Berlin in March, 1883, to celebrate the silver wedding of the Crown 
Prince of Germany with the Princess Royal of England. 

In May, 1891, the Prince was made a grandfather by the birth of the 
Duchess of Fife’s daughter. In the summers of 1893 and 1894 he raced his 
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yacht, the Britannic, in most of the chief regattas round the coast and secured 
many victories. 

In 1894 he attended the wedding of Princess Victoria Melita at Coburg, 
the marriage of the Czar’s daughter at St. Petersburg, and the Welsh Eis- 
teddfod, at which the Princess was admitted a bard. 

In the autumn of the same year he- joined the Russian imperial family 
on the occasion of the death of the Czar. In 1896 he won most of the principal 
turf races, securing the Derby at Epsom, with his horse Persimmon, and was 
installed as Chancellor of the University of Wales. The following month» he 
attended the marriage at Buckingham Palace of his second daughter, Maud, 
to Prince Charles of Denmark. 

The Prince took a prominent part in the Queen’s diamond jubilee in 1897, 
and attended Divine service at St. Paul’s Cathedral June 20, when every 
royal personage in London was present. The following day he was appointed 
great master and principal knight, Grand Cross of the Bath. 

In July, 1898, while on a visit to Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, at 
Waddeston Manor, the Prince slipped on the stairs and fell, fracturing his 
kneecap. An operation was fortunately resisted, and by prolonged rest an 
almost complete cure was effected. 


PRINCE ALBERT EDWARD IN 1870. 


The following is a picture drawn of Prince Albert Edward in 1870, nearly 
thirty-one years before his accession to the throne. It was written by one 
of the most brilliant men in London: 

“Those who saw the Prince of Wales as a slender, fair-haired, rather 
graceful youth would surely fail to recognize him in the heavy, stolid, pre- 
maturely bald man of to-day. It would not be easy to see in any assembly 
a more stupid-looking man. On horseback he shows to best advantage. He 
rides well, and the pleasure he takes in riding lends something of animation 
to his usually inexpressive face. But when his features lapse into their habit- 
ual condition of indolent, good-natured repose, all light of intellect seems to 
have been banished. The outline of the head and face, and the general expres- 
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sion, seem to me of late to be growing every day more and more like the head 
and face of George III. 

“To the eyes of the cynic or satirical the Prince shows to the greatest 
advantage when he sits in his box late at night at rather heavy, classic opera, 
or has to endure a long succession of speeches at a formal public dinner. 
Then the heavy head drops, the heavy jaws hang, the languid eyes close, the 
Prince sinks into a doze. Loyalty itself can see nothing dignified nor kingly 
in him then. I have watched him thus as he sat in his box at some heavy 
performance of Italian opera, and have thought he might remind an irrever- 
ent observer of Pickwick’s immortal fat boy. 

“This, then, is the character which the son of the Queen bears in the 
estimation of the vast majority of his mother’s subjects. Almost any and’? 
every one you meet in London will tell you, as something beyond doubt, that 
the Prince of Wales is dull, stingy, coarse and profligate. As for the anec- 
dotes which are told of his habits and tastes by the artists and officials of 
the theaters which he frequents, I might fairly leave them out of the question, 
because most of them that I have heard seem to me improbable. They have, 
nevertheless, a certain value in helping us to a sort of historical estimate. If 
the Prince of Wales is not a man of dissipated habits, then a whole watchful 
nation has come, after years of observation, to a conclusion at once unanimous 
and erroneous. What is to be the effect upon England of the reign of the 
Prince of Wales? Will England and her statesmen endure the rule of a profli- 
gate sovereign?” 

How the Prince changed in after life may be inferred from the following 
sketch, “by an ex-diplomat,”’ published in 1895: 

“The Prince is no saint, and is the last person in the world to wish to be 
set up on a pinnacle as such. He is subject to exactly the same weaknesses, 
frailties and errors of one kind and another as ordinary mortals, and gives 
way to them occasionally. That he does not do so more frequently is a 
subject for congratulation, for certainly no man living is exposed to greater 
temptations. His morals are neither better nor worse than those of the major- 
ity of his countrymen, and it is precisely this fact that endears him to them. 
The sympathy thus established between Prince and people contrasts strongly 
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with the unpopularity of his father, whose blameless behavior was generally 
regarded by the English as a reflection on their own conduct, and led to his 
being set down as a prig. 


HIS INFLUENCE DUE TO HIS TACT. 


“Tt is not, therefore, to any moral perfection that the Prince is indebted 
for the immense influence which he exercises, not alone in his mother’s domin- 
ions, but throughout the world—an influence immeasurably greater than that 
of many a king or emperor. Nor yet is it due to superiority of education and 
intellect, the Prince being of only average rank in those respects. Neither 
is it in any way attributable to the voice, which, as heir to the British throne, 
he might reasonably be expected to enjoy in the administration of his country’s 
government. For his mother’s jealousy prevents him from taking any active 
part in the affairs of state. No; the explanation of the enormous influence 
that he commands is to be found in his tact. No other Prince of the blood 
possesses this quality to such a superlative degree. 

“Tt was by the exercise of tact that he once achieved for England, within 
the short space of three weeks, a victory in Russia which half a century of 
the most elaborate diplomacy and statecraft had failed to accomplish. It 
was by dint of tact that he brought about a reconciliation of the Emperor 
William with his widowed mother, the Prince’s sister, and dispelled that 
intense animosity toward England which characterized the outset of the 
young Kaiser’s reign. To the same agency the British government is indebted 
for the smoothing over of its many differences with France. So happy has 
he shown himself in his dealings with this most sensitive and excitable nation 
that he can boast of a popularity on the banks of the Seine superior to that 
of almost any French statesman or politician. 


THE RULER OF ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


“But most of all has his tact been apparent in his management and direc- 
tion of English society, which he rules with a rod of steel concealed in a sheath 
of velvet. He guides it as he lists, but slowly by tact and experience; and 
no prejudice, no preconceived ideas or theories are permitted to stand in the 
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light of his decrees. For instance, it is thanks to him, and to him alone, that 
all the ill feeling towards the Jewish race has disappeared, and that Hebrews 
—who in the early days of the Victorian era were not admitted to the full 
rights and privileges of ordinary citizenship—are now to be found occupying 
seats in the House of Lords, on the bench of the Supreme Court or Judicature, 
and in the very front rank of the most smart, aristocratic and exclusive circles 
of society. 

“Probably the most striking illustration of the Prince’s tact is to be found 
in the absolute ignorance which prevails, even among his most intimate 
friends and associates, concerning his political opinions. He has always 
manifested just as much consideration and regard for Gladstone as for Lord 
Salisbury. He does not incline to the Tories any more than he does to the 
Liberals, and neither can claim him as a partisan. Only those who are 
acquainted with the violence of passions in English politics, and can recall the 
altogether unconstitutional partisanship of the various sons of George III. 
can realize the degree of tact which the Prince must have displayed for all 
these years to keep his countrymen in such absolute ignorance concerning 
his political views. ~ : 

“Perhaps the only particular in which the Prince does not display tact 
is in the selection of his associates. He is the most easily bored man under 
the sun, and anyone like the late Sir James Mackenzie, who started in life a hat- 
ter, or Reuben Sassoon, the Parsee, who possesses the means of dispelling his 
ennui, is welcome at Marlborough House and Sandringham. Provided people 
succeed in amusing him, he remains indifferent to their antecedents, their prin- 
ciples and their character. Consequently he is occasionally seen in company 
with persons who are in every sense of the word unfit to associate with him.” 

Somewhat in the same line is the following passage from an article written 
in 1891 by Lady William Lennox: 

“The Prince has the faculty of never forgetting anybody once seen. He 
also remembers all sorts of matters connected with individuals after having 
once heard them, and, besides that, he is so quick and keen that nothing escapes 
his notice, even to the smallest detail. Woe be to the man, of whatever rank, 
and wearing whatever official dress, if a single stripe or button is not exactly 
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as it should be when the wearer comes before the Prince. In a second the 
weak point in the harness is detected by that clear, blue eye, and the errer 
has to be remedied. 

“This quickness of perception, added to a great readiness in conversation, 
makes him pleasant to meet, as he always has the right thing to say to the 
person he is talking to. Nothing can be more gracious than the way in which 
he receives his guests. For each one he appears to have a special welcome, 
and the smile and hearty shake of the hand must be seen and felt to be appre- 
ciated.” 


THE FIRST SIX EDWARDS. 


Six Edwards have preceded the present ruler. The second of the name, 
and the first Prince of Wales, the youthful Edward V., was put to death in 
the Tower of London by his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, afterward Richard 
III., and so had no chance to prove his worth. His father, however, was 
strong, though no saint, and the child gave promise of being a wise king. 

Here is something about the other Edwards: 

Edward I., surnamed “Longshanks,” was born at Westminster in 12309. 
He was engaged in the seventh crusade, and was returning from the Holy 
Land when he heard of his accession to the throne. He banished the Jews 
from England and defeated the Scots under Wallace in 1298. 

Edward II. was the fourth son of Edward I. In consequence of his incom- 
petence the government was intrusted by the barons to twenty-one ordainers. 
He was imprisoned in Berkeley Castle and murdered at the instance of his 
Queen, Isabella. 

Edward ITI. was the son of Edward II. and Isabella of France. He 
imprisoned the queen-mother and seized the reins of government. He involved 
England in the one hundred years’ war with France. His reign was signalized 
by several visits of the “black death.” The “Black Prince” of Poictiers and 
Cressy glory was his son. 

Edward IV. was the son of Richard, Duke of York, and Cecily Neville, 
daughter of the Earl of Westmoreland. He played a prominent part in the 
struggle between the Houses of York and Lancaster for the throne. 
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Edward V. was born in Westminster Abbey November 2, 1470. He was 
King of England from April to June, 1483, but was imprisoned in London 
Tower by his uncle, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, by whom he and his brother 
were secretly put to death. 

Edward VI. was the son of Henry VIII. by his third queen, Jane Seymour, 
and succeeded to the throne when but nine years of age, under the regency of 
his uncle, the Duke of Somerset, who was supplanted by the Duke of North- 
umberland. During his reign occurred the publication of the forty-two articles 
of religion and the introduction of the book of common prayer. He was 
induced by the Duke of Northumberland to assign the throne to Lady Jane 
Grey to the exclusion of Elizabeth and Mary, but the latter succeeded her 
brother after he had been the (nominal) head of the Kingdom six years. 


THE HEIR APPARENT TO THE THRONE. 


The new heir apparent to England’s throne, Prince George Frederick 
Ernest Albert, Duke of York, is indebted to death for the beautiful wife, who 
is next in line as British Queen, she having been the fiancée of his brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, when he died. 

The Duke of York, second son of King Edward, was born at Marlbor- 
ough House on June 3rd, 1865. His brother, the Duke of Clarence, was 
seventeen months older, and the royal children passed their boyhood days 
together. 

They entered the navy as cadets on June 5th, 1877, spending two years on 
the Britannia. In 1879 they joined the Bacchante under the command of the 
Earl of Clanwilliam. 

In their cruise to the Mediterranean and subsequently to the West Indies 
the two Princes underwent practically the same hardships as those borne by 
the other cadets, being relieved only from the middle watch. 

The ship anchored in the Barbadoes for Christmas, 1879, and the two 
Princes passed the day ashore, receiving a cordial reception from the islanders. 
At Bermuda they laid the foundation stone for the sailors’ home. 

Subsequently the Bacchante was attached to the channel fleet, going there- 
from again to Lord Clanwilliam at Vigo. In January, 1880, Prince George 
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was promoted midshipman. In this capacity he crossed the equator, sub- 
mitting to the usual hazing by Neptune, Lord of the Seas, good naturedly. 
On this cruise the Bacchante visited the Canaries, the Falklands, Simon’s 
Bay, Montevideo and Australia, where Prince George remained several 
months. The Bacchante went from Australia to China and returned to the 
Mediterranean by way of Singapore and the Suez Canal. 
A trip from Jaffa through Palestine completed the tour. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Prince George was made sub-lieutenant in 1884 and joined H. M. S. 
Canada on the North American station. In October of the following year he 
became a full lieutenant. Attached successively to various ships, he served 
with H. M. S. Dreadnaught and H. M. S. Alexandra, flagship of the Medit- - 
erranean Squadron, of which his deceased uncle, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
was then Commander-in-Chief. 

In 1889 he was presented with his first command, Torpedo Boat No. 79, 
during the naval maneuvers. While in charge of this craft he gave valiant 
service to a vessel in distress. 

On May 6th, 1890, he commissioned the first-class gunboat Thrush and 
spent a year therein on the North American station, visiting Canada and 
the West Indies. Upon his return to England in 1891 he was promoted Com- 
mander. 

His latest command was H. M. S. Crescent, in which, during 1898, he 
visited many seaport towns of Ireland and England. 


BECAME HEIR PRESUMPTIVE IN 1892. 


Prince George was created Duke of York, Earl of Inverness, and Baron 
Killarney in 1892. During this year he became heir presumptive to the 
throne through the death of the Duke of Clarence. In July, 1895, Prince 
George presided at the Sixth International Geographical Congress, held at 
the Imperial Institute. 

The Prince holds the Grand Cross of the Sultan of Turkey and the Grand 
Cross of the Orders of the Black and Red Eagle of Germany. He is Colonel 
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of the Royal Sussex Hussars, Yeomanry Cavalry, and Colonel of the Third 
Middlesex Artillery Volunteers. 

In 1894 he was elected an Elder Brother and Master of the Corporation 
of Trinity House. He also is Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, LL. D. of Cam- 
bridge, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in March, 1899, succeeded the 
Duke of Argyll as President of the Royal Humane Society. 

Prior to the death of his brother, the Duke of Clarence, Prince George, 
so it was alleged, contracted a morganatic marriage with the daughter of 
Admiral Seymour, the commander of the naval forces which attempted to 
relieve the beleaguered legations in Pekin during the summer of 1900. The 
marriage occurred without the sanction of his parents and under the English 
law was invalid. 

All the documents containing any reference thereto were destroyed, and 
neither Admiral Seymour nor his daughter ever made any reference thereto, 
the subsequent sudden advancement of the Admiral being attributed to the 
discretion he had manifested in the matter. 


MARRIED TO THE PRINCESS MAY. 


On the death of his brother, who was engaged to Princess May of Teck, 
rumors connecting the name of Prince George and the Princess became preva- 
lent. It seemed to be the wish of the English people that Prince George and 
Princess May, both great favorites, should marry. 

The then Princess of Wales objected to the marriage, although she had 
given her consent to an alliance between her oldest son, the Duke of Clarence, 
and Princess May. 

Queen Victoria became as sincere an advocate of the marriage as the 
people, and one day the Princess of Wales was seen in the Park with Prin- 
cess May. : 

Prior to the announcement of the espousal of Princess May by Prince 
George the Archbishop of Canterbury proclaimed from the steps of the Chapel 
Royal that there was no ecclesiastical or legal obstacle to the union. 

The marriage was celebrated on July 6th, 1893, in the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’. The ceremony was brilliant, being attended by all the members of 
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the royal family, the Emperor of Russia, then Czarowitz, and the King and 
Queen of Denmark. 

Three children were born as the result of the union, two boys and one 
girl. The eldest, heir presumptive to the throne, was born on June 23rd, 1894, 
and was christened after the patron saints of the islands and his grandfather, 
Edward Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick David. A second son, 
Prince Albert, was born in 1895, and a daughter, Princess Victoria, in 1897. 

Although he always has led an active life the health of Prince George is 
still not to be good. Having stepped into the shoes of his brother as heir 
presumptive to the throne he soon was called upon to take the position of his 
father in the royal courtesies and as royal representative, the many duties 
devolving upon his father having forced him to yield to the younger man. 

Prince George and Princess May received permission from the Queen in 
1900 to.visit Australia, where the Prince expected to preside at the opening 
of the Parliament of the Federated Colonies. They were to visit Canada on 
their return, and perhaps make a tour of the United States, but the South 
African difficulties and the ill health of the Queen compelled a postponement 
of the trip. 


THE UNHAPPY DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


The Duke of Clarence, eldest son of King Edward and heir to the throne, 
was almost a happy bridegroom, when all his hopes went out in a premature 
death. 

Born on January 8th, 1864, only five years after the mutiny, at his bap- 
tism he received the name of Albert Victor Christian Edward. The manner 
of his education in early boyhood was quite methodical. Educated at home 
till his thirteenth year, he entered the navy in 1877. He passed two years, 
as is the rule, on board H. M. S. Britannia at Dartmouth, under the care of 
Captain Henry Fairfax, R. N. C. B. 

In July, 1879, he went to sea in H. M. S. Bacchante, and visited the 
West Indies. He then visited successively Vigo, Madeira, St. Vincent, Monte- 
video and the Falkland Islands. Whether an idle onlooker at those islands 
or gathering stores of knowledge is nowhere disclosed in the various sketches 
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of his life. He was a traveler, from island to island, from continent to con- 
tinent. He was of a happy disposition and well liked by all. 

He visited Australia, he went to Fiji, Japan, China, Singapore, Colombo 
and Suez, and then went to England in the summer of 1882 by way of Egypt 
and the Holy Land. With the exception of India, His Royal Highness 
visited nearly all the places worth seeing before 1882. 

In 1883 he became an undergraduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, con- 
tinuing his studies during the long vacation at the University of Heidelberg. 
He was then transferred to Aldershot to study military science. His Royal 
Highness was a good and keen sportsman. 

The Duke of Clarence was never regarded as a man of much weight. 
Society thought him a fop, and as a high collar was an indispensable part of 
his make-up, he was mercilessly nicknamed “Collars and Cuffs.” He was 
never so much in the public eye nor in the public sympathy as he was when 
he became the betrothed of Princess Mary of Teck. 

The death of the Duke of Clarence, which occurred January 14th, 1892, 
excited the deepest sympathy throughout Great Britain, and the obsequies 
were the saddest and most solemn that had been seen in many years. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


England’s New Queen—Beautiful Descendant of the Old Viking Kings and 
Conquerors of the North—Marriage With the Prince of Wales the Result 
of a Genuine Love Match—Greatly Beloved by the People of England. 


NGLAND’S new Queen, the gracious Consort of His Royal and Im- 
perial Majesty, Edward VII., was the Princess Alexandra Caroline 
Marie Charlotte Louise Julie, the oldest daughter of King Christian IX. 

of Denmark and Queen Louise, a former Princess of Hesse-Cassel. Queen 
Alexandra was born at Copenhagen on December Ist, 1844. She spent her 
youth happily under the most pleasant surroundings and was a great favorite. 
She received an excellent education and was particularly devoted to music. 

Her first informal meeting with the then Prince of Wales, her future hus- 
band, occurred in 1861. While the Prince was traveling in Germany he - 
stopped at Worms, and one day he visited the old cathedral, accompanied by 
his tutor. It happened that at the same time Princess Alexandra and her 
father also visited the cathedral. ae 

The young Prince was greatly impressed by the beauty of the Princess, 
and when he met her again at Heidelberg he seemed only too glad to renew 
the acquaintance. 

The third meeting occurred during a short visit of the Prince to his cousin, 
the King of Belgium. King Leopold himself arranged the preliminaries of 
the marriage, and while the Prince and the Princess were guests at the royal 
castle at Laeken Queen Victoria gave her formal consent to the betrothal. 

Princess Alexandra had visited England as a child to make the acquain- 
tance of her great-aunt, the Duchess of Cambridge, but it was at Laeken that 
she was presented to her future mother-in-law, Queen Victoria. 

The engagement was not announced officially till nearly six months later, 
when the Prince of Wales became of age. The Danish people were extremely 
pleased and presented the Princess a dowry of one hundred thousand crowns. 


Accompanied by her father and mother, the Princess left Denmark ox 
174 
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February 26 and reached Cologne on March 2. There she received the first 
greetings of her future husband’s people, the British residents. 

The whole party was also royally entertained at Brussels by the Court of 
Flanders, and at Flushing they found a squadron of British men-of-war to 
escort the royal yacht. At Gravesend she was met by the Prince of Wales 
and escorted to London. The procession through that city was a perfect 
triumphal march. 

The marriage of the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alexandra was the 
first royal wedding which had been celebrated in St. George’s Chapel since 
that of Henry I. in 1122. Princess Alexandra was given away by her father. 
She wore a magnificent wedding dress and gorgeous jewels, which had been 
presented to her by the corporation of London, by the groom, and the mem- 
bers of the royal family. 

4 While Princess of Wales, the new Queen was always a great favorite of 
the people, and during her visits in the different parts of the United King- 
dom always met an enthdsiastic welcome. 

She possesses the greatest tact, is of a sweet and endearing disposition, 
has always shown much interest in the welfare of the people over whom her 
husband has been called to reign, and there has never been an instance in the 
history of the British Empire where a Queen has entered upon her duties 
under more favorable auspices than Alexandra. 


BOTH FASCINATING AND POPULAR. 


Queen Alexandra is deservedly one of the most fascinating and popular 
women in the whole of her husband’s vast dominions, which embrace one- 
quarter of the entire population of the known world. True, there are many 
women in English society who are infinitely more beautiful, whose figures 
coniorm far more closely to the ideal of the artist, and, above all, there are 
many who possess a greater degree of brilliancy, of dash, and of wit. 

Notwithstanding all of this, wherever the gracious woman, who has now 
become Queen, appeared, not only did she become the cynosure of all eyes. 
but more than that. The loveliness of every other woman present seemed to 
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pale; and this, too, in spite o1 the fact that she is the grandmother of six 
little ones, and nearer sixty years of age than fifty. 

True, she remains amazingly youthful in appearance, thanks not so much 
to those devices known as “making up,” as to those judicious cares that are 
entirely legitimate. For instance, daily massage was employed to help 
nature in warding off wrinkles from the face, while the elasticity and 
elegance of the figure were retained by means of exercise, moderation, and 
diet to the same phenomenal degree as in the case of the late Empress of 
Austria at the time of her assassination. 


SHE CLUNG TO PAST FASHIONS. 


Her hair has always been dressed in precisely the same quiet and char- 
acteristic manner of twenty-five years ago, the head retains the same dainty 
poise of a neck so graceful that it conveys the impression of a slender stalk 
supporting a flower, while the eyes assuredly have neither dimmed nor 
changed, flashing as in days of yore with fun or*mischief or else sweetly 
appealing in that sort of pathetic manner peculiar to people who are hard 
of hearing. 

But it is not this that makes the new Queen of England so fascinating— 
that renders her so much more attractive than people of immeasurably 
_ superior beauty. Nor can it be described as magnetism. For magnetism 
implies something that is violent and against which one would be inclined 
to resist. 

It is the sweet, gracious, and kindly manner that converts every man 
who sets his eyes upon her into her sworn admirer, and that even disarms the 
jealousy of women, transforming them into her devoted friends. 

It was sometimes alleged that the consort of Great Britain’s new King 
was deficient in cleverness. In fact, it was stated in print—manifestly by 
people who had never been brought within the radius of her charms—that 
she was actually dull. 

True, she is not intellectual in the sense of her sister-in-law, Empress 
Frederick of Germany, and it would be difficult to imagine her in the rdle 
of a politician. 
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But from the time of her marriage, eight and thirty years ago, she lived 
almost unceasingly exposed to that full glare of publicity which beats upon 
the thrones, occupying by reason of the seclusion of Queen Victoria the réle 
of first lady in the land, at any rate in a social sense. 


NEVER MADE A MISTAKE. 


And throughout that entire period she did not make one single mistake. 
She has known in her own friendly and calm manner the people whom it 
was desirable that she should know. She always steered clear of all those 
acquaintances who might have given rise to ill-natured comment. She 
never lost her head, was never guilty of. anything that could be construed as 
partaking of the nature of a “faux pas,” and by means of the atmosphere of 
ideal refinement which she diffused around her kept within bounds the ten- 
dency of modern society to exuberance and vulgarity, and, perfect in tact, 
has presented through her married life a picture of the most unruffled 
domestic happiness. 

Finally, in an age where calumny was so rife and all-prevalent that not 
even an angel descended from heaven would be permitted to retain the 
celestial garments unsullied and the wings unruffled, no breath of scandal 
ever tarnished even for a fleeting moment the fair name of England’s new 
Queen. Surely when one considers all the temptations of one kind and 
another to which a woman in the position of this one, who has until now 
borne the title of Princess of Wales, was exposed, every one intent on flat- 
tering her and many endeavoring in vain to poison her mind against those 
whom they wished to oust from her favor, the fact that she could be without 
a single mistake to her record indicates that far from being a dull or foolish 
person she must have been possessed of extraordinary cleverness—the most 
delightful contrast that it was possible to conceive to her immediate prede- 
cessor as Princess of Wales, the infamous and, above all, the appallingly 
gross and vulgar consort of King George IV. 


CHARITABLE TO A GREAT DEGREE. 


Equally mistaken has been the impression which once prevailed that 
she had taken no part whatsoever in public life. It was estimated that 
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through her personal influence and direct action she had, during the nearly 
four decades that elapsed since she first came to England as the bride of the 
then Prince of Wales, been instrumental in securing the subscription and 
contribution of no less than $250,000,000 for charitable and philanthropic 
enterprises. 

This in itself was an achievement which conveys some idea of the use- 
fulness of the royal woman’s life and the benefit which she had been to the 
land of her adoption. 

Not merely columns but volumes could be written of her innumerable 
acts of kindness, generosity, and of tender consideration of others, but it will 
suffice to relate one incident which may serve to illustrate the sympathy 
which she felt, and which can only be surpassed by the sympathy which she 
inspired. 

Once when she was in London an old lady-in-waiting of her mother, the 
Queen of Denmark, lay dying in the royal palace at Copenhagen. She had 
known Queen Victoria since the latter’s infancy and was deeply attached to 
her. 

King Christian, her father, wrote every week to his daughter in Eng- 
land, and in one of his letters declared that her one dying wish was to speak 
with her Princess Alex before she expired. Alexandra was quite unable to 
leave England at the time, but she spoke a tender and sympathetic message 
into a phonograph and dispatched it to Copenhagen by special messenger. 

Already the dimness of death had veiled the old woman’s eyes, when the 
phonograph gave out its message of love and hope, and as the last words 
died away and only the vibrations of the phonograph lingered on the air, 
she sighed happily, and with “God bless you, dear,” on her lips, passed away 
to another world. 

If anything could console the English people for the loss which they 
sustained in the person of Victoria, it was the knowledge that their new 
Queen was, like her lamented mother-in-law, a woman of singularly blame- 
less life, of kindly disposition, a pattern of all domestic virtues, a woman 
whose heart goes out instinctively to all sorrow and suffering; in one word, 
a both lovely and lovable sovereign. 
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The new Queen of England soon came to be Queen in the hearts of the 
common people, who knew her for the personal interest she took in their 
welfare. 

Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate of England, reflected the feelings of all 
the people when he wrote his “Welcome to Alexandra,” when she was on 
her way to London to be married to the then Prince of Wales, in 1863: 


Sea king’s daughter from over the sea, 
Alexandra! 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 

But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra! 

Welcome her, thunders of fort and fleet! 

Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street! 

Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 

Scatter the blossom under her feet! 


Her Royal and Imperial Majesty cares little or nothing for the pomp 
and magnificence of State, and the probabilities are that she will devote thie 
remaining years of her life in comparative seclusion. 

As has been said, and, indeed, as is known throughout the civilized 
world, she is of a deeply religious nature; while not a recluse, as was Queen 
Victoria for so many years after the death of the Prince Consort, her char- 
acter is grave; and her demeanor is that of one whose thoughts are not of 
this earth but dwell upon nobler things. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Last Year of the Nineteenth Century a Sad One for the Fast-Failing Monarch, 
the Boer War and Various Family Troubles Causing Her to Become a 
Mental Wreck—Pathetic Story of Her Breaking Down—The Marquis of 
Salisbury, the Premier of the Closing Years of Her Life. 


UST before the death of Queen Victoria facts became known which 
placed the illness of the beloved monarch in a startling and pathetic 
light. They showed that her mind had been failing for many months, 

even before her visit to Ireland. She had been a mental wreck for months. 
Whenever it was officially announced that she made felicitous responses to 
speeches at public functions it was a matter of cold fact that the poor old 
Queen was in such a daze that all she could say to her companion was: 
“Where am I?” 

Several times when she appeared in public during the six or eight months 
preceding her death she fell asleep. Had it been anyone else but the Queen of 
England it would have been plain long before her demise that the malady was 
senile decay. 

But for her physical breaking up and an attack of paralysis in the left side, 
it would have been possible for the court and the royal household to have kept 
from the British people knowledge of her mental decay for an indefinite 
period. For the Queen had lapses of intellectual vigor, but these were more 
distressing to her than her periods of mental density. 

When her brain was clear she immediately reverted to the horrors of the 
war in South Africa. Again and again she harped upon the war. This war, 
which she strove with all her power to avert, made the last days of England’s _ 
Queen, who reigned happily longer than most men live, most wretched and 
miserable. In her lucid intervals it haunted her incessantly. 

The Queen’s strong constitution manifested the first symptoms of serious 


decay during the stay of the court at Windsor in November and December 
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of 1899, when evil tidings of the South African war, which began the previous 
October, began to arrive in rapid succession. 

The Queen did not look for any serious disaster to her army. She 
expected nothing but a series of quick, easy victories. Instead, disaster fol- 
lowed disaster every few days. 

General Buller, before leaving England for the South African campaign, 
assured the Queen that the war would be “difficult, but not dangerous.” 

In consequence the news of the many reverses came to her with added 
severity. She felt that she had been deceived and never forgave Buller. 

When his name was submitted to her for a visit to Windsor after his 
return from South Africa in the latter part of 1900 she stroked it through 
with her pen. . 

It was at this time that the Queen had the fits of crying in an aggravated 
form which immediately preceded her critical illness. 

The assassination of the King of Italy in July of 1900 shocked her deeply. 

The news of the illness of her eldest child, the Empress Frederick, added 
greatly to her distress, and the fact that she was physically unable to visit the 
Empress and see her before she died made her nervous and excitable. 

The Dowager Empress of Germany was so ill when her mother died that 
she was unable to leave her castle in Germany and go to England. 

Then came the death of her second son, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
(Edinburgh), in the latter part of 1900, which in a few weeks was followed 
by the death of her grandson, Prince Christian Victor, son of her daughter 
Helena, wife of Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 

The prospect of an indefinite prolongation of the war was a trial under 
which her health again began to sink in November, 1900. Her spirit remained 
undaunted, and when it was reported that President Kruger had said the war 
would claim her as one of its victims the Queen declared: “I may die, but 
Mr. Kruger won’t kill me.” 

In December, 1900, her feebleness increased. Sleepless nights were passed 
in prayer and tears, causing the most profound anxiety to her entourage. 
The Queen lost her appetite and began to shrivel, presenting all the charac- 
teristics of senile decay. 
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The excitement incidental to her visit in the summer of 1900 to Ireland, 
which, despite everything stated to the contrary, was her own idea, seemed 
to revive her, but before the visit ended a reaction had set in. The public, 
however, was hoodwinked by the accounts of Her Majesty’s doings and 
utterances given to the newspapers by her household. Unusual care was taken 
to have her alleged replies to addresses and other evidences of mental activity 
set before the public. In reality the Queen lived as in a dream. 

For instance, she was reported to have made an animated reply to an 
address presented to her at the Mount Anville convent in Dublin, whereas 
all she said was the dazed inquiry: “Where am I?” This happened not 
once, but several times. When she went to Balmoral, her Highland home, . 
her spirits revived under the influence of Field Marshal Lord Roberts’ brilliant 
achievements in the South African war, but the improvement was short. 

It had always been a source of wonder to her physicians that with her 
great appetite and physique she had escaped an apoplectic stroke, but about 
this time there was a falling away of her left side, accompanied by a loss of 
power in her left arm and left leg. 

These symptoms caused apprehension of approaching paralysis. So 
alarming was her condition that the royal family abandoned all idea of making 
a trip to the continent, which it had been hoped would revive the Queen 
mentally and physically. 

Unfavorable war news and reports of the acute suffering of her dying 
daughter, the Dowager Empress Frederick, affected the Queen keenly. 

She suffered with increasing frequency from fits of depression and crying. 
She referred constantly to the death of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
(Edinburgh) and expressed a wish to see the Duchess. The change to 
Osborne just before Christmas time did not work the benefit that was antici- 
pated. Accordingly, the latter was summoned to Osborne, but at the first 
interview the Duchess left the Queen prostrated with grief. 

In the midst of these troubles came the sudden and unexpected death of 
her oldest and dearest friend, the Dowager Lady Churchill, senior lady of 
the bedchamber and member of the royal household for forty-six years. 

While the Queen was sleepless at night, she had long had strange fits of 
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drowsiness in the daytime. When her mind was clear the Queen tried 
valiantly to combat this failing. The court officials have also worked hard to 
keep her from sleeping at the wrong time. 

The last time she drove outside the grounds of Osborne the villagers of 
East Cowes were astounded to hear the clear treble of the son of the Princess 
of Battenberg trilling out popular songs from the royal carriage. 

The boy was singing to keep his grandmother awake, in obedience to her 
wishes. Now and again she dosed, wakening to tell the boy to continue his 
chant, which, to the initiated onlooker, contained a world of pathos. 

The Queen drove about in her donkey chaise within the grounds of 
Osborne House for the last time on Tuesday, January 15th, 1901. The 
Duchess of Edinburgh or Saxe-Coburg-Gotha was her companion. On her 
return to the castle the Queen was asleep. In that condition she was carried 
to her bed never to rise again. Dr. Pagenstechter, the German oculist, was 
summoned to Osborne. 

She suffered acutely from her eyes, owing to her constant crying.- Dr. 
Pagenstechter made a general examination and reported that the Queen had 
nothing organically wrong, but was suffering from nervous exhaustion. 

In her periods of mental activity she harped so incessantly upon the war 
that Colonial Secretary Chamberlain was commanded to go to Osborne to 
console her with reassuring news. Mr. Chamberlain led the war party when 
the Queen favored peace in South Africa. 

It was not a wise thing, as it turned out, for her household to summon 
Mr. Chamberlain. His efforts to console the Queen were fruitless and she 
abruptly closed the conference. 

Subsequently Field Marshal Lord Roberts was directed to appear at 
Osborne. He did not attempt to deceive the Queen, but frankly explained 
the difficulties which had to be overcome before the war in South Africa could 
be terminated. The interview lasted some time, and it was the last time that 
the Queen displayed the wide knowledge and shrewd common sense which 
played such an important part in her long reign. 

It was after the Roberts interview that the Queen, accompanied by the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, went for the drive already mentioned. Two weeks 
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before the public knew of it Sir Francis Laking had been assisting Sir James 
Reid at Osborne. On Thursday, January 17th, Sir Douglas Powell, the 
famous heart and lung specialist, was summoned to Osborne because of two 
attacks of heart failure from which the Queen suffered on the night previous. 
At that time the Queen’s condition had assumed the gravest complexion, 
but the Prince of Wales, in order to prevent public alarm or suspicion, attended 
a dinner given to Lord Roberts and subsequently appeared at the theater on 
Thursday night. On Thursday the Queen had a stroke of paralysis. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LORD SALISBURY. 


The Marquis of Salisbury, who was the Prime Minister during the closing 
years of Queen Victoria’s reign, enjoyed the confidence of Her Majesty to a 
greater extent than any other of the ten premiers who served under her with 
the single exception of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 

The most remarkable thing about Lord Salisbury was a personal one, 
though it had a certain sort of ‘political interest. He was the first Prime 
Minister of England since his ancestor, Robert Cecil, Earl of Burleigh, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal under Queen Elizabeth, who had worn a beard. 
The fashion of wearing beards went out in England at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and has never quite come in again among that class of 
men from whom prime ministers are drawn. Even the mustache was almost 
unknown in England, except among the military, until after the Crimean 
war, when civilians took to wearing it, partly in imitation of the soldiers and 
partly from the influence of the French alliance. But as for the beard, it is 
still regarded as an eccentricity or as the mark of some outlandish bringing up. 

The official class, as a rule, wear only side whiskers. Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Lord Russell, Lord Palmerston, Lord Derby, Lord Aberdeen, 
Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Melbourne, and all the other 
Prime Ministers of the nineteenth century wore only side whiskers, while 
before their time, for two centuries, the custom was to shave close. At the 
present day beards are more common in the House of Lords than in the House 
of Commons, because a good many elderly men wear them, and the lords are 
much older than the commons. 
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But in either house a beard makes a man decidedly noticeable. Lord 
Spencer, formerly Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, wore a big, rough beard, and 
Lord Lathom, once Lord Chamberlain, wore a huge red beard, coming almost 
down to his waist. But Lord Salisbury was the only Prime Minister for just 
300 years who wore a beard. And such a beard as it is. If it were not for 
his great, bulbous forehead and long aggressive nose, his beard would seem to 
cover the whole face of the man and constitute his whole individuality. With 
its sturdy business, and total disregard of conventional ideas, it is, indeed, 
very characteristic of him. 

The Duke of Devonshire, who also wears a beard, is said to have more 
“you be damnedness” about him than any other nobleman in England. But 
Lord Salisbury runs him close. He is the very type of the strong-minded, 
bull-headed, good tempered English aristocrat; and he shows it in his appear- 
ance as much as in his words and acts. 

The origin of Lord Salisbury’s beard, however, is to be found in an incident 
of his career not generally known, or, rather, generally forgotten, but which 
had had a good deal to do with the formation of his character. 

He was a younger son of the second Marquis of Salisbury, and though his 
father was the lord of many acres and married to a great heiress, the present 
head of the house started in life with little but a historic name and a splendid 
education. 

Lord Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoigne Cecil was not the man to live on his 
father or to idle away the best of his years among dogs and horses. He deter- 
mined to be independent and, having an Oxford fellowship to support him, 
he set out for Australia and New Zealatid with the serious intention of becom- 
ing a colonist and building up his own fortune by enterprise and hard work. 
That was when he grew his beard, for in those days a razor was almost an 
unknown article in the colonies, and, having got into the habit of it, he has 
worn it ever since. 

Lord Roberts’ plans of life were entirely changed by the death of his elder 
brother, Lord Cranbourne, to whose courtesy, title and magnificent prospects 

_he succeeded. He had already made a great name for himself in the House of 
Commons and had been a member of Lord Derby’s Cabinet, when, five years 
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later, the death of his father made him Marquis of Salisbury and one of the 
great landed magnates of England. He was then just thirty-eight years of 
age and in the prime of his powers, and his accession to the House of Lords 
proved a most fortunate thing for the Conservative party. Lord Derby— 
the great Lord Derby as he is commonly called—was a Tory of the old school, 
and a most unfortunate politician in every way. 

He was a man of splendid presence and most chivalrous character, and 
his princely munificence and ardent love of sport made him personally popular. 
But he was never in touch with the English people or in harmony with the 
spirit of the age. He seemed to be a feudal nobleman of the middle ages 
dropped accidentally into the nineteenth century.: Under his leadership the 
Conservatives really had no prospects at all. They never got into power 
except through some temporary crisis, and they never held it for more than a 
few months. All idea of a Conservative administration as a permanent thing 
seemed to have passed away. 

Just @ year after Lord Salisbury’s accession to the family honors, Lord 
Derby died. Mr. Disraeli, as he then was, succeeded to the leadership of the 
party, and Lord Salisbury took charge of their interests in the House of 
Lords. He was immediately elected Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
in succession to Lord Derby—a very high honor for so young a man—and was 
marked out for the future Prime Minister. 

Two more different men than Disraeli and Lord Salisbury could not well 
be imagined. Disraeli was all his life an actor, a mystery, a dreamer,-an 
adventurer. He possessed nothing and he did not want to possess anything. 
He never really owned an acre of land in his life, and if he had just enough 
money for current expenses he was thankful not to be troubled with more. 

He had no children, and his wife was more like a friend than anvt-?~_ 
else. He was as un-English in all his ideas as he was in appearance. 

Lord Salisbury is exactly the opp... ‘Ie is, perhaps, the most English 
Englishman in England. He is a wealthy land owner and the inheritor of 
titles and estates 300 years old; essentially a family man, and the very pink 
of social grandeur and high style. Yet the two men got on excellentiy 
together, because they both had brains. Lord Salisbury was wise enough 
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to discern that Disraeli, with all his flimsiness and all his charlatanism, had 
really big ideas and a big enough heart to carry them out. He was bold 
enough, too, to trust Disraeli; and nobody who ever trusted him found him 
false. Disraeli had that strange insight into men’s characters which enabled 
him to find out sooner than anybody else, not excepting themselves, what they 
were best fit for. 

Lord Salisbury had devoted himself mainly to home affairs and especially 
to church questions; but Disraeli discerned in him a great foreign minister. 
By way of testing his capacity in this respect he sent him to the conference 
of the powers at Constantinople, without any previous training, as Minister 
Plenipotentiary, at an extremely critical period. 

He acquitted himself so well that he acquired at one stroke almost equal 
rank with Disraeli as a master of foreign policies—a position which he never 
forfeited. From that time until Disraeli’s death in 1881 the two statesmen 
were as David and Jonathan; and when the author of the policy of “peace 
with honor” was laid to his rest under the pyramid of primroses at Hughen- 
den, Lord Salisbury was unanimously acclaimed his successor in the leadership 
of the Conservative party. 

How well he succeeded in that position is attested by the fact that of the 
-years which elapsed since Disraeli’s death to the death of Queen Victoria the 
Conservatives were in office a great part of the time; they were never defeated 
on a government question in the House of Commons, nor on any question in 
the House of Lords; and they lost fewer seats than either party ever lost 
before in an equal length of time. 

The contrast between their condition to-day and. their condition under 
Lord Derby is one of the most remarkable things in the modern history of 
English politics. Undoubtedly, Disraeli had a great deal to do with that. It 
was he who galvanized the prestige of the Conservative party into a brilliant 
semblance of renewed vitality. But it was Lord Salisbury who really inspired 
it with fresh life, and maintained it over a long period of eventful years in 
ever increasing vigor. 

A British foreign minister needs to be much more than a mere diplomatist. 
The ablest and most prominent diplomatists in the Queen’s service were, in 
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fact, but instruments in his hands. If only the British Isles were to be con- 
sidered, his post would be comparatively a sinecure. 

But what he had to understand and bear constantly in mind were the 
several and collective interests of all the diverse and widely scattered parts of 
the empire. Often, when he was conducting some tedious negotiation with 
a continental power upon an apparently trivial question, the object which he 
really had in view was connected with the future safety or welfare of some 
distant dependency. Practically he controlled all the outside affairs of the 
Empire, and the Minister of War, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
even the first Lord of the Admiralty were but coadjutors of his. That was why 
Lord Salisbury always contended that the office of Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ought to be held by the head of the government. 

Before his time it was customary for the Premier to be First Lord of the 
Treasury, on the theory that he ought to hold the purse strings. But Lord 
Salisbury always took the ground that the most important office in the Cabinet 


‘in the modern position of the British Empire was that of Foreign Minister, 
and that he was quite as well able to control the purse strings through a trusted 


colleague as he would be if he himself administered the Treasury. 

History affords abundant evidence of the correctness of this view. All 
the trouble between Great Britain and France about the North American 
fisheries—and a very serious trouble it was—arose from gross ignorance of 
colonial affairs on the part of a Foreign Minister more than one hundred 
years ago. In one of his best known essays Macaulay makes great fun of the 
Duke of Newcastle not knowing that Cape Breton was an island. But at a 
much later period Java, the gem of the Indian Ocean, was lost to Great 
Britain by a similar blunder on the part of a Foreign Minister, who, in con- 
cluding a treaty of peace, said he supposed “one island ‘was pretty much the 
same as another!” 

One need not go so far back as that, indeed, to see the results of the system 
of divided counsels in imperial affairs, against which Lord Salisbury 
steadfastly set his face. All through Mr. Gladstone’s long administration the 
Empire was involved in costly and disastrous little wars, and in angry alter- 
cations with the colonies, simply because the Premier gave all his attention 
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to the Treasury, while the Foreign Minister, the War Minister, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and the Secretary of the Colonies each pulled his own way. 
There has been nothing of that kind during the last seven years, and it is 
safe to say there never will be as long as Lord Salisbury remains where he is, 
The rule of his foreign policy is, to use his own words, “to treat all other 
powers as a gentleman would treat his neighbors, that is to say, like gentle- 
men,” and in every case, if possible, to come to a friendly settlement beneficial 
to all concerned; and the underlying principle of it all is to keep good faith, 
promising nothing which he does not fulfill, and threatening nothing which 
he does not mean to inflict. 

Bismarck, who was a good judge in such matters, used to say it was 

*impossible to cultivate the friendship of Great Britain under Mr. Gladstone, 
because it was impossible to depend on British policy from week to week, 
whereas under Lord Salisbury’s regime Germany became warmly attached to 
Great Britain without offending French susceptibilities. 

At home, while Lord Salisbury’s great merits as a foreign minister were 
very generally acknowledged, he never gained popularity in the ordinary 
sense. The aristocracy swore by him, and the great mass of the working men 
had a genuine admiration of him. But the lower middle class, the small 
tradesmen, and the mere mob did not like him at all. As for him, he despised 
them too heartily to have any resentment against them, and he was far too 
proud to make any effort to conciliate them. 

He never shrank from expressing his contempt for them and their views 
of public life, and he was at any time ready to retire rather than be indebted 
to them for a single vote. He was not at all an eloquent speaker, but he was 
so bold and clear, and in dealing with his opponents he had such a cutting 
wit that his speeches were always eagerly listened to and read. 

He was not uncommonly charged with bad taste in his epigrams, as, for 
instance, when he said, apropos of William O’Brien and Dillon’s flight from 
bail and Parnell’s catastrophe: “It is a curious thing about Irish Nationalist 
leaders that they are always escaping. Sometimes they escape by water, and 
sometimes by the fire escape.” He cared nothing for such accusations. He said 
whatever he pleased, and if his foes didn’t like it, so much the worse for them. 
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In private life Lord Salisbury is a princely noble in all respects, a magnifi- 
eent host, an excellent landlord, and a firm and cordial friend. He entertained 
Queen Victoria at Hatfield House, his splendid seat in Hertfordshire, as his 
ancestors entertained Queen Elizabeth under the same roof; and he also 
entertained the German Emperor there. 

But to see him at his best it was necessary to be at one of his “home” 
parties when he surrounded himself with his neighbors and friends from all 
parts of the country, and came out strong in his true character of a “fine old 
English gentleman, one of the olden time.” He loves good eating and drink- 
ing, puts away a bottle of old port after dinner, in defiance of his hereditary 
gout, and is not at all ashamed of a few generous old English vices. 

But noblesse oblige is his rule of life, and he never departs from it. 


ALL ENGLAND BOWED IN GRIEF. 


The end of Queen Victoria’s matchless reign came much more swiftly than 
was expected. The country was sufficiently alarmed by the first noncommittal 
announcement, but the nation was plunged into grief by the ominous bulletin 
which was posted later at the Mansion House in London. There was no mis- 
taking its terrible significance. It was almost identical in expression with the 
statement made only a few days before in preface to the death of the Bishop 
of London. 

Quick upon the heels of this mournful notice came the news that all mem- 
bers of the royal family were hastening to the bedside of the august sovereign 
as fast as trains and boats could convey them. An hour later arrived a dispatch 
saying that the Emperor of Germany had abandoned the great national festival 
in which he was engaged and was speeding to Osborne. He arrived there 
January 21st, bearing a message of love from his mother, the Queen’s eldest 
daughter. 

There was no doubt that the world craved knowledge of what was passing 
in the sickroom at Osborne more keenly than it ever before sought to know 
the secrets of a human death-bed. But this curiosity will never be gratified. 
Any account that pretends to invade that privacy, which is sacred even with 
dying sovereigns to those dearest to them, was apocryphal. On the other 
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hand, the boundless loyalty and love of her subjects won for them some 
glimpse of her last hours. This was vouchsafed in a semi-official statement. 

It is almost incorrect to say the Queen died of any specified disease, her 
breaking down was so general. The stomachic symptoms were perhaps the 
most serious, because she was no longer able to take nourishment. It was, 
happily, untrue that she suffered to any extent. That great compensation of 
old age, the partial numbing of all the faculties, was vouchsafed to her. She 
simply drifted silently, calmly, almost unconsciously out into the beyond. 

Public attention turned sympathetically to the Prince of Wales at that 
supreme moment of his life. 

It had sometimes been callously speculated as to whether the Prince of 
Wales was not really impatient at the long delay which kept him from the 
regal powers beyond the ordinary operation of nature’s laws. No one who 

saw the sad face of the gray-bearded man of sixty who paced the platform 
at the Victoria Station in London for a quarter of an hour the afternoon of 
January 18th, the first time he was summoned to Osborne House, would 
believe him capable of such a cynical ambition. His carriage, containing him- 
self and two equerries and bearing one small trunk, had dashed up to the 
station, where a special train was in waiting, but the Princess Louise, who was 
going on the same train, had been delayed. The Prince spent the interval 
while he was waiting for his sister quite alone, pacing back and forth with 
bowed head. His manner plainly betokened that he was grief-stricken and 
heavy-hearted. 

When the Princess Louise’s carriage arrived at the station she stepped 
quickly to the platform. The Prince did not stop to greet his sister, but 
handed her silently into the car and the train started instantly. 

It was only a few weeks previously that persons acquainted with the 
Prince’s physical condition, and who were anxious on this point, were express- 
ing the opinion that the Queen’s prospects of life were better than her son’s. 

He left Osborne House on January 20th to meet the Emperor of Germany 
on his arrival, and returned with him to Osborne on the 21st. 

Englishmen are accustomed to meet great afflictions silently. England 
was silent while the Queen was dying, save for places where people, 
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for one cause or another, gathered together, and there “God Save the 
Queen” was sung brokenly and fervently for the last time. It was sung in 
almost every club in London. The dread conviction had entered the hearts 
of the people that the Queen was dying, and it was as if there were a death- 
bed in every home in that fair land. 

“None can know how we love the Queen,” said a prominent English- 
man. “It is the same to each one of us as if the dearest member of our own 
family was dying.” 

However, there is, in a measure, a compensation for the loss the English 
nation suffered in the death of Queen Victoria—Queen Alexandra. 

There is not a woman in the world who is more deserving of the love 
and loyalty of her subjects. 

It is a most difficult matter to understand such a character as hers; it is 
complex, and at the same time it is simplicity itself. : 

No Queen ever sat upon a throne who possessed the confidence the new 
Queen and Empress will receive. She will be an aid to her royal and 
imperial husband, for her judgment is good, while the trend of her mind 
is toward carefulness and caution. 

The hearts of the people of the great British Empire cannot do other- 
wise than go out to the noble consort of their ruler. 


CHAPTER X. 


Memorial Tributes by the Great Rulers of Earth and the Most Eminent Men of the 
World to the Character, Virtues, Goodness and Wisdom of the Departed 
Queen and Empress—Her High Standard of Womanliness—Her Demisc 
Regarded as a Mournful Event Everywhere—Even England’s Hereditary 
Enemies Praise Her Late Majesty. ; 


HE tributes paid by the rulers of the most powerful countries of the 
earth to the memory of Queen Victoria were by no means the only 
tokens of affection and esteem laid upon her bier. The various peo- 

ples of the world made their sorrow manifest, and eminent men, in every walk 
of life, spoke in terms of highest praise. 

Among the humbler classes of the dead Queen’s subjects the grief was 
very pronounced. 

The Lord Mayor of London telegraphed the following to the Prince of 
Wales, upon whom his mother’s death had forced the Kingship: 


“Your Royal Highness’ telegram announcing the nation’s loss I have 
received with profound distress and grief, and I have communicated this most 
sad intimation to my fellow-citizens. 

“Her Majesty’s name and memory will live rorever in the hearts of her 
people. 

“May I respectfully convey to Your Roya: Hignness the earnest sym- 
pathy and condolence of the City of London in your great sorrow. 

“FRANK GREEN, Lord Mayor.” 


After sending this despatch the Lord Mayor took the necessary steps to 
have the great bell in St. Paul’s Cathedral tolled, and soon its deep note was 
sounding at intervals of a minute over the metropolis. 

The bell is tolled only at the death of a member of the royal family, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the Dean of St. Paul’s, or 
the Lord Mayor. 

At Windsor the mournful tolling of the bell in the curfew tower of the 


castle announced to the townfolk at 6:45 o’clock that the end had come. At 
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the first stroke hundreds hastened to the Henry VIII. gateway and read the 
bulletin. The Queen was a good friend to the poor of Windsor and its 
neighbors, and her death was deplored there more as a woman than as 
a Queen. 

From Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and all the cities and towns of the 
United Kingdom the same reports of sorrow came. Muffled peals were 
rung in many of the cathedrals and churches. 

At Liverpool, where there is a considerable Mussulman community, the 
celebration of the festival of Bairam was proceeding in the Mosque when the 
news of Her Majesty’s death was received. The Sheikh Ul! Islam of the Brit- 
ish Isles immediately proposed a resolution of condolence, which was 
approved in solemn silence and then transmitted. 

On January 24th an extraordinary gazette (London) published an order 
in council “that it is expected that all persons upon the present occasion, the 
death of her late Majesty of blessed and glorious memory, will put them- 
selves into deepest mourning.” 

The army was ordered to wear mourning until March 5th. 

Another order in council substituted ‘““King” for “Queen” and “Edward” 
for “Victoria.” It also inserted “our gracious Queen Alexandra, George, 
Duke of Cornwall and York, and the Duchess of Cornwall and York.” 

The fact that the court went into mourning for a year and the further fact 
that the public was enjoined to go into the “deepest” mourning led to the 
knowledge that the coronation will not occur until 1902. 

The instruction that the Duke of York was to be named in the prayer 
book “Duke of Cornwall” threw light upon the much-debated question of 
the heir-apparent’s title. It was supposed the title “Prince of Wales,” which 
belongs only to a son born of the King, might be conferred upon the Duke 
of York, by royal patent; but the Gazette announcement indicated that this 
would not be done, and that the Duke of York would beneoton be known 
as the Duke of Cornwall. 

"The colonial office announced that an immense number of telegrams of 
condolence had been received from colonial governors and public bodies in 
the colonies. 
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There was a continual string of condolence messages from other quarters. 
Cardinal Vaughan sent word that he would bring from Rome a special mes- 
sage from the Pope to the new King. 

At Moscow the Dowager Empress of Russia, together with other royal 
personages, expressed her sympathy for England on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s death to the British ambassador in St. Petersburg. 

The death of Queen Victoria called out the greatest sympathy at Cairo, 
Egypt. The Khedive paid a personal visit to the British minister, who 
received thousands of telegrams of condolence from representative bodies 
all over that country. Public buildings were draped in black and invitations 
to all festivities, private and public alike, have been recalled. The accession 
of Edward VII. was considered to bring Egypt into a closer union with 
Great Britain. His Majesty was personally known to many Egyptians. 

At Dresden, Saxony, services in memory of Qtfeen Victoria were held in 
all the English churches. Court balls and all official functions were sus- 
pended and the Saxon court went into mourning for a period of three weeks. 
Flags over the city were placed at half-mast. 

In Valparaiso, the capital of Chile, from all buildings and the headquar- 
ters of foreign legations and consulates flags were put at half-mast because 
of the death of Queen Victoria. British residents appeared in mourning 
garments, and they held memorial services on the day of the Queen’s funeral. 
The President sent messages of condolence to King Edward VII. and to 
Emperor William, and the Secretary of Foreign Affairs visited the British 
legation to convey the government’s sympathy. 

In Paris, France, M. Delcassé, Minister of Foreign Affairs, referred to 
the death of Queen Victoria in the Senate. He said the Queen had acquired 
singular authority outside of her own empire and universal respect. Presi- 
dent Loubet paid a visit to the British ambassador, Sir Edmund J. Monson, 
at the embassy, to express condolences. 

All animosity toward England was forgotten. President Loubet, of the 
French Republic, sent a telegram of condolence to King Edward couched in 
sympathetic terms as follows: 
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“I am keenly affected by the news of the Queen’s death. I beg to 
express to Your Royal Highness my most sincere sympathy.” 


The King sent a reply expressing his warmest thanks. 

Out of his profound respect for the Queen of Great Britain, who was his 
counselor and friend, King Leopold, of Belgium, ordered the court to go into 
mourning for two months. This was the longest period of mourning ever 
imposed on the Belgian court in case of the death of a foreign ruler. 

The Pope received the news of the death of Queen Victoria from Cardinal 
Rampolla, the Pontifical Secretary of State. His Holiness, who had followed 
Her Majesty’s illness with the greatest interest and sympathy, did not speak, 
but immediately knelt in silent prayer and so remained for considerable 
time. Afterwards he ordered that prayers be said in all the churches to-mor- 
row for the repose of Her. Majesty’s soul. 

William McKinley, President of the United States, sent the following 
message of condolence to King Edward VII.: 


“His Majesty the King, Osborne House, Isle of Wight—I have received 
with profound sorrow the lamentable tidings of the death of Her Majesty 
the Queen. Allow me, sir, to offer my sincere sympathy and that of the 
American people in your personal bereavement, and in the loss Great Britain 
has suffered in the death of its venerable and illustrious sovereign, whose 
noble life and beneficent influence have promoted the peace and won the 
affection of the world. 

“WILLIAM M’KINLEY.” 


To this the King replied as follows: 


“Osborne, January 24th, 1901.—The President, White House, Washing- 
ton, D, C.: Am most grateful for your kind sympathy in the irreparable loss 
which the nation and I have sustained. I felt convinced that it would be 
shared by you and the American people. 


“EDWARD, R.” 
The Senate of the United States adopted the following: 
“That the death of Her Royal and Imperial Majesty Victoria, of noble vir- 


tues and great renown, is sincerely deplored by the Senate of the United 
States of America,” 
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Both Senate and House of the United States Congress voted to adjourn 
in honor of the dead Queen. 


The Sultan of Turkey sent a telegram to King Edward VIL., expressing 
his sympathy over the death of Queen Victoria, as follows: 


“T have received with deep regret the news of the death of her august 
Majesty, the Queen, the mother of Your Majesty. Profoundly moved by this 
mournful event I hasten to express to Your Majesty my most sincere con- 
dolences.” 


The Sultan also telegraphed to Emperor William and to Empress Fred- 
erick similar expressions of sympathy. 

Signs of sorrow over the death of the Queen were everywhere visible. 
At Pretoria, former capital of the Transvaal, even the burghers showed a 
respectful sympathy. 

The Boer prisoners at Green Point suspended all amusements until 
after the Queen’s funeral as a token of respect to her memory. 

Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria was deeply affected when he heard 
of the death of Queen Victoria. He immediately telegraphed a message of 
condolence to the Prince of Wales. 

The Russian court went into mourning as soon as the news of the Queen’s 
death reached the Czar, who was at Livadia. 

King Victor Emanuel ordered the court to go into mourning for a fort- 
night. The Premier, Signor Saracco, eulogized Queen Victoria in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

King Victor Emmanuel, Queen Helena, the Dowager Queen Mar- 
gherita, and the Pope telegraphed their condolences. 

The Dutch (Kingdom of Holland) press printed the news of the death of 
Queen Victoria with mourning borders. The court went into mourning. 

Queen Wilhelmina, who was much grieved, immediately dispatched mes- . 
sages of condolence to the members of the British royal family. 

All the papers published sympathetic articles, the Vaderland praising the 
dead Queen as a modern constitutional monarch. 

The Navy Gazette published a general order in which Emperor William 
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of Germany expressed his sympathy for the “sister navy of Great Britain to 
which the German navy is bound by oft-tried comradeship.” 

His Majesty directed that officers and officials of the navy wear mourning 
bands upon their left arms for a fortnight and that the ships’ flags be flown at 
half-mast until after the funeral. His Majesty also directed the German navy 
to observe the same ceremonial upon the day of the Queen’s obsequies as 
observed by the British navy. 

His Imperial Majesty also ordered his army to wear mourning. 


THE POET LAUREATE’S TRIBUTE. 


ALFRED AUSTIN ON THE VIRTUES OF THE QUEEN. 
Mr. Alfred Austin, the poet laureate, wrote a long poem entitled “Vic- 


toria,’”’ in which he traced her life and described her character. Here are 
some typical verses: 


Queen, Empress, more than Empress or than Queen, 
The Lady of the World on high enthroned, 

By right divine of duties well fulfilled, 

To be the pattern to all Queens, all Kings, 

All women, and the consciences of men 

Who look on duty as man’s only right. 


And long and late this happy season wore 
This mellow, gracious autumn of her days; 
This sweet, grave Indian summer, till we grew 
To deem it limitless, and half forgot 
Mortality’s decree, and now there falls 

A sudden sadness on our lives, and we 

Can only bow disconsolate heads and weep, 
And look out from our lonely hearts and see 
The homeless drifting of the winter mist, 

And hear the requiem of the winter wind. 


SORROW GENERAL THROUGHOUT CANADA. 
As soon as the Queen’s death became known in Canada expressions of 
sorrow were universal. 
Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, was wrapped in gloom. The sorrow 


and heaviness which weighed upon the citizens of Ottawa were too genuine 
to be mistaken, and were apparent upon the faces of all. 
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An indication of the profound sorrow felt by all classes of citizens was to 
be noted in the general cancellation of public and private functions and social 
engagements. Even children assembling in the public schools could speak of 
little else than the Queen, and in many of the classes the day succeeding her 
death was begun by the singing for the last time of “God Save the Queen.” 

The Cabinet met and a message of sympathy and of congratulation to the 
new ruler, as required by British precedent, was prepared, which was passed 
by the government and forwarded to the Colonial Office for presentation to 
King Edward. 

The Governor General at once took the oath of allegiance, as did all the 
members of his cabinet and the Lieutenant Governors of the several! pro- 
vinces and their advisers. Proclamations officially announcing the death of 
the Queen and proclaiming the accession to the throne of her successor were 
issued by a gazette extraordinary. 

At Montreal the death of Queen Victoria aroused profound sorrow. As 
soon as the news was received flags were placed at half-mast on all the public 
buildings and the bells of the Roman Catholic and Protestant churches were 
tolled for over two hours. Archbishop Bruchesi, head of the Roman Cath- 
olic church, issued a letter calling for prayers, and a solemn requiem mass 
was celebrated in all the Roman Catholic churches on the day of the funeral. 

The Mayor of Montreal cabled a message of sympathy to the new King 
and proclaimed a day of mourning. The city was draped in mourning. 

Toronto heard the news of the death of Queen Victoria with quietness, 
but the grief was profound. Flags on the public buildings were placed at 
half-mast, the newspapers had their bulletins in mourning, and in the shop 
windows draped portraits of the Queen were to be seen. 

Toronto’s citizens received notification of the death by the tolling of “Big 
Ben” in the tower of the city hall, the mournful ringing of the bells in the 
fire hall, and the playing of “The Dead March in Saul” on the chimes of St. 
James’ Cathedral. 

Probablyinno part of the British Empire was more genuine sorrow man- 
ifested at the death of Queen Victoria than in the French Canadian province 
of Quebec, where the boon of constitutional self-government, for which they 
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had been so long and bloody a struggle, was accorded during the early years 
of the late sovereign’s reign. 

As soon as the news of the Queen’s death was received there was a gen- 
eral tolling of bells in the towers of the many churches of this old city of 
churches, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. Papal flags, flanked on 
either side by the Union Jack, were placed at half-mast on the Archbishop’s 
palace. 

The Roman Catholic authorities, the Mayor of Quebec, the Lieutenant 
Governor of the province and other officials forwarded telegrams of sym- 
pathy to the royal family, all breathing sentiments of deepest regret. All 
social functions pending, both private and public, were immediately can- 
celed, and universal mourning was the order of the day. 

The announcement of Queen Victoria’s death called forth expressions of 
the keenest regret in Newfoundland, the oldest colony of the British Empire. 
The Colonial Cabinet met and adopted resolutions of condolence, which 
were cabled to London. January 23rd was observed as a day of mourning 
throughout the colony. 

A. G. Jones, Governor of Novia Scotia, paid the following tribute: 

“She had such a wonderful personality not only with her own people but 
in the weightiest affairs of the world at large that we are almost led to won- 
der in doubt and apprehension what may be the effect of the loss of her 
guiding judgment and influence on the century now otherwise so happily 
opened. 

“She has never thwarted the wishes of her people, but has led the way and 
encouraged them in every good work and deed that was for their own benefit 
or for the welfare of the world at large. 

“No country that I know of has given the world a sovereign with the 
same prerogatives and authority who has given such proofs of moderation 
combined with kindness and firmness, when necessary, and her grateful and 
loving people will forever cherish the memory of one who has given them 
such abundant cause for devotion and respect.” 

At Halifax, the seat of the fountainhead of British naval and military 
power in the Western hemisphere, symbols of mourning for the death of 
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Queen Victoria were everywhere displayed. Flags were at half-mast from 
ships, and the royal standard, for the first time in years, was at half-mast at 
the citadel. 


THE VOICE OF THE PRESS. 


The news of the death of Queen Victoria was known in Paris at 8 o’clock 
that evening through special editions of the evening papers. Great sym- 
pathy was expressed on all sides. The Temps, discussing the outlook, said: 

“The sadness, alarm, anxieties, moral sufferings and pecuniary cares aris- 
ing out of the Transvaal war have created a new feeling in England. Queen 
Victoria has been like a mother of a family, a living link with the prosperity 
of the past, an anchor of security for the British people.” 

Few and far between were the Paris papers which did not sound the note 
of regret at the passing of Victoria. In addition to long obituaries, special 
writers published appreciations, reviewing the Queen’s life-work, noting in 
what respects it contributed to the greatness of the British nation, and specu- 
lating in some cases upon the reign about to open. 

Foremost of the special writers was M. Hanoteaux, who, in Le Journal, 
referred to the extent of England’s debt to Victoria, “who, as are most 
women, because of their suppleness and adaptability, admirable leaders of the 
people.” He continued: 

“Her temperament and judgment, thanks to the precious lessons of Lord 
Melbourne, were in complete accord with English Parliamentary institu- 
tions. Her success as a sovereign was due to her close attention to the affairs 
of state, her frequent journeys, her interviews with foreign statesmen, and, 
above all, to the extraordinary position of being allied to several of the 
reigning sovereigns of Europe.” 

Le Gaulois said: 

“Her action may be summed up in a brief phrase, little authority and 
much influence. The changes which are about to take place express better 
than blind and foolish flattery the place she occupied in Europe. That will 
be her true funeral oration, the final word of which will be that she, the pos- 
sessor of most ordinary faculties, accomplished more than certain conquerors 
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and has left a greater gap than Catherine or Elizabeth. This was simply 
because she understood her age and her duty.” 

Le Figaro, after speaking of the “inestimable loss to England,” said: 

“The new King, owing to his residence in England, is coming into close 
touch with the people and his liberalism will be able to render valuable ser- 
vices to his country in the present circumstances. His private views regard- 
ing imperialism are not known, but it is doubtful if he will allow himself to be 
deceived as to its political formulas. His reign begins amid a crisis, to avert 
which is his firstmission. His accession, under such conditions, attracted the 
eyes of the world to England.” 

Le Siecle said: 

“Doubtless the Prince of Wales will follow the good example of his 
mother, whose death will mark no change of policy or opinion to Great Brit- 
ain. He will peaceably enjoy the loyalty of the empire, accorded during the 
long reign of the Queen.” 

Lieutenant-General Nelson A. Miles, commanding the Army of the 
United States, said: 

“Her reign, considering the history of the past sixty years, the important 
political events that occurred, the progress made by the whole world, the 
part Great Britain played in the progress and the influence its sovereign 
constantly exercised upon the affairs of the world, was the most remarkable 
in the history of any country. 

“As to the Queen and her soldiers, there had ever been a close relation- 
ship between the Queen and her forces—both army and navy.” 


AFFECTION EXPRESSED BY LONDON PAPERS. 


“Good-by, dear Queen,” were the words with which a London paper 
closed an editorial. They serve as the keynote of the expressions of sorrow 
which the newspapers lavished in memory of the Queen whom all of them 
delighted to honor, 

All the London papers appeared in heavy mourning borders, with edi- 
torials eulogistic of the Queen and recalled the leading events and character- 
istics of her reign. 
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The Daily Mail said: 

“We can but regret that the Queen was not permitted to see the end of 
the South African struggle. She has been taken from us in a dark hour, 
which, we may hope, is a prelude to the dawn, and when we can ill spare her 
ripe experience and her vast knowledge of measures and men.” 

“Let us think of her this morning,” said the Daily Chronicle, “by her 
highest title, not by her crown and scepter, but by her own magnificent and 
splendid ideal of womanhood. This it is which touches the heart’s core of 
a proud and imperial race. We have lost mother, wife and Queen.” 

The Daily Telegraph published two editorials, under the captions, “The 
Queen” and “The King.” In the latter it said: 

“Most happily for him, he has, with infinite credit to himself, passed 
through a period of probation in some ways more difficult and certainly 
more prolonged than that to which any successor to a throne in modern 
times has been subjected. He assumes the burden of his imperial task 
equipped with all the invaluable experience which the most painstaking dis- 
charge of great duties could secure him during the lifetime of his august 
mother. 

“So accustomed have we become to his direct, personal patronage of 
every charity and every beneficent movement, many of which he initiated 
himself, that we are apt to forget the exhausting nature of the strain almost 
daily imposed upon his strength. He has won among the masses of the peo- 
ple a popularity that has been vouchsafed to few of his predecessors.” 

“The confidence inspired by her personal character,” says the Times, 
“enabled Queen Victoria at many times to use her intimate knowledge with 
effect in smoothing the rugged places of international relations, or in mod- 
ifying a policy which, through sheer inadequacy of information, would have 
led to undesirable friction. We have also to thank the Queen for influence 
of the most potent kind consistently and vigorously used to enforce progres- 
sive ideals of social and personal virtues, of religious faith and Christian life.” 

Referring to the conspicuous success of Queen Victoria’s reign, the 
Standard said: “There was a time when Republicanism was a serious phrase 
on English lips. To-day no whisper of discontent with the monarchical con- 
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stitution breaks the mourning of a loyal nation around the bier of the sov- 
ereign. It will be said of her in the annals of our land that she strengthened 
the throne by loving the people, and that she was a great Queen and the 
mother of Kings because she was a good, noble and true-hearted woman.” 

The Morning Post said the great distinctive feature which marked the 
reign of Victoria was religion. “Never,” it said, “did the departure of one 
soul cause such deep feelings of pain to so many hearts.” 

Henry Labouchere in Truth paid a remarkable tribute to Queen Victoria, 
a tribute all the more remarkable because of his democratic ideas and frank 
criticisms of royalty: 

“Among all her millions of subjects,” he wrote, “there are but few who 
will not mourn for her loss as for one of their own household. Nor will the 
mourners be found among her own subjects alone. 

“It is not too much to say that never in the history of the world has a 
single death caused such universal grief. Alike in happiness and sorrow, she 
lived a life beyond reproach, without thought of self, and unreservedly 
devoted to the duties of the hour. Although occupying perhaps the proud- 
est position ever filled by a woman, and never wanting in a certain queenly 
dignity, her tastes, habits, demeanor, and even her dress, were marked by the 
rarest simplicity.” 

One of the most beautiful tributes to the dead Queen was that of Pope 
Leo XIII, who expressed the ‘following exquisite sentiment in a cablegram 
from Rome to Cardinal Vaughan, the only English Cardinal, in which he 
asked that the feeling of sorrow which all Christendom shared with England 
be expressed to the English Royal Family: 


“The liberal reign of the Queen, which has permitted the Catholic 
Church still to increase in the United Kingdom, will leave an indelible trace 
upon all Christian hearts.” ; 


A Boer partisan expressed himself as follows: 


“The mailed hand of British power, which too often has struck down the 
right in other lands, was not the hand of the Queen. 
“And, oh, the pity of it, that the war to which she was opposed, now 
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being waged against a little people in South Africa, should sadden her last 
days and prevent her reaching her end in peace. 
“As she lay dying in her fruitfui years it was the majesty of a noble 
woman which surrounded her rather than the majesty of a monarch. 
“TUNIS G. BERGEN, 
“Member of the Boer Relief Committee.” 


’ While the Queen lay dying Paul Kruger, President of the former South 
African Republic, which was annexed to the British Empire in the fall of 
1900, shortly before Mr. Kruger fled from his country to Europe, sent her 
a respectful message of sympathy, but she was unconscious, and never knew 
of it. 

Robert T. Lincoln, son of President Abraham Lincoln, and formerly 
United States Minister to England, said: 

“Queen Victoria was one of the wisest women—probably the wisest 
woman that ever lived. I do not mean to say that she was a genius, but her 
great gift of common sense, re-enforced by her vast store of knowledge, 
enabled her to counsel men and women of all classes and conditions with 
wisdom that could not be excelled.” 

Mr. John Hay, the Secretary of State in the Cabinet of the President of 
the United States, who had but a short time previously resigned the post 
of United States Ambassador to Great Britain to accept the Cabinet port- 
folio, was affected. He made feeling reference to Her Majesty’s character 
and her popularity. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Obsequies of Queen Victoria the Most Magnificent Naval Spectacle Ever Seen on 
Earth—Miles of Formidable Battleships, Almost Every Nation Being Repre- 
sented—Millions of Sorrowing People Reverently Gaze Upon the Funeral 
Pageant as it Passes Through the Streets of London to Windsor—Fifty 
Emperors, Kings and Princes Follow the Bier—The Great Ruler Laid to 
Rest Beside Her Husband in the Beautiful Mausoleum at Frogmore. 


HE obsequies of Queen Victoria constituted the most magnificent 
and sublime spectacle the world ever saw. There had never been a ; 
display by any nation on earth of fighting power to compare with it. 

From Cowes, Isle of Wight, to Portsmouth, on the English mainland, 
the royal yacht Alberta, carrying the casket containing the body of the 
beloved ruler, passed between lines of battleships, cruisers, torpedo-boats, 
and other engines of naval warfare, representing not only England but 
nearly every other country on the globe. 

The ceremonies in connection with the funeral were properly begun at 
noon on the Ist of February, 1901, when the Bishop of Westminster con- 
ducted a service in the chapel and drawing-room of Osborne House. 

The chapel, in which the Queen’s body lay, opened immediately upon 
the hall of Osborne House. The house has wings, which stand forward on 
either side of the main building, and it was alongside these wings and facing 
the center, that the group, consisting of the coffin-bearers, the escort, and 
others, was gathered. 

The casket was moved to the end of the hall after the services and a new 
pall spread over it. This was of ivory satin, with a great cross of cloth of 
gold down the center and the royal arms embossed in the corners. A large 
artificial crown had been placed at the head of the coffin and the real jeweled 
sceptre at the foot. 

At 1 o’clock, an hour later, Osborne House looked tenantless and still. 


The shadow of the south wing slowly lessened as the afternoon advanced. 
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allowing the sunshine to rest on the glass porch over the Queen’s entrance. 
The lawns were white with frost where the firs and other evergreen sheltered 
the grass. 

The only sign of death, except the white drawn blinds, was the bright 
royal standard at half mast on the tower over the three-storied house. 

Soon after 1 o’clock the red-coated soldiers of the Queen’s Company of 
the Grenadier Guards, bearing a great purple silk flag with a cloth of gold 
crown worked in it, entered the quadrangle and faced the royal entrance. 

Then the first military order was heard, when the officer in command 
said: “Rest on your arms reversed.’’ The men leaned on the butts of their 
rifles in an attitude of mute grief, like the four watchers who guarded the 
coffin in the chapel. 

Meanwhile officers in brilliant uniforms, who were attending royal per- 
sonages, kept passing in at the south entrance. 

A six-horse gun carriage with a twelve-pounder below the platform for 
the coffin passed under the glass porch, the men wearing the blue uniforms 
and yellow braided jackets of the Royal Horse Artillery. 

The carriage was halted at the door of Osborne House. A group of the 
Alberta’s bluejackets stood behind the artillerymen. 

The Queen’s Highlanders, wearing short blue jackets with silver buttons, 
the royal Stuart tartan and kilts and white horsehair sporrans, entered the 
royal doorway at 1:20 o’clock, and ten minutes later from within the house, 
through the glass porch, the cloaked coffin was borne into the sunlight and 
placed at rest on the gun carriage. 

Then, bareheaded, came the Queen’s male descendants. King Edward 
VII. of England, and Emperor of India, Emperor William II. of Germany, 
and the Duke of Connaught, formed the first row. The King and the Kaiser 
wore the uniforms of British Admirals and the Duke of Connaught that of a 
British General. ; 

Prince Arthur of Connaught, Prince Henry of Prussia, and the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha followed the first line. The young Duke of Saxe- 


Coburg and Gotha looked boyish in the uniform of a Colonel and with top 
boots. 
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The naval and military equerries, in white-plumed hats and full uniform, 
and wearing their various orders, lined each side of the gun carriage. 

At 1:40 o’clock the procession started in bright sunshine. 

The Queen’s Company of Grenadiers, with the Queen’s colors, presented 
arms and formed in double column, through which the gun carriage passed. 
On the lawn facing the entrance to Osborne House the households of the 
late Queen and of King Edward and Queen Alexandra were formed in line. 

From the Queen’s gate the full procession moved off in the following 
order: 


Mounted Grooms. 
The Deputy Assistant Adjutant General of the Southern District. 
A Detachment of the Hampshire Carbineers. 
The Lieutenant Governor of the Isle of Wight and Staff of the Southern 
District. 
Staff of the Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. 
The General Commanding the Southern District. 
The Naval Commander-in-Chief. 

Massed Bands and Drums of the Royal Marine Artillery and of the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry, Who Played a Funeral March as They Passed 
Out of the Queen’s Gate. 

The Queen’s Highlanders. 
The Queen’s Pipers. 

The Gun Carriage, Drawn by Eight Horses and Preceded and Followed by 
Her Late Majesty’s Equerries and Aids-de-Camp, Escorted by the 
Queen’s Company of Grenadier Guards, With the Coffin. 

King Edward VII. of England. 
Emperor William II. of Germany. 
The Duke of Connaught. 

The Crown Prince of Germany. 
Prince Henry of Prussia. 

Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 
The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
Prince Battenberg. 

Queen Alexandra of England. 

The Duchess of York. 

The Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll). 
Princess Beatrice (Princess Henry of Battenberg). 
The Duchess of Connaught. 

The Duchess of Albany. 
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Princess Victoria of Wales. 

Princess Charles of Denmark. 

Her Late Majesty’s Ladies in Waiting. 

Her Late Majesty’s Household. 

The Household of the King. 

The Household of the Queen. 
The Household of Emperor William. 
The Household of the Royal Family. 

Military Officers, Eight Abreast. 
The Royal Servants‘and Tenants. 


The King, Emperor William, and the Duke of Connaught, walking 
abreast, stepped slowly and mournfully, a sad-looking group in spite of the 
brilliancy of their uniforms. The King’s features were seared and bore the 
mark of grief. His head was bowed. But, in all that assemblage, there will 
ever stand out one face—that of the German Emperor. Its tanned, almost 
olive, contours were turned towards the sun, and his mustache-brushed 
upper lip enhanced the firmness of his chin. It was apparent that the 
Emperor was undergoing a mental strain. 

Then the most truly pathetic feature of the day came in view. It was a 
simple little band in black, for all the world like the sisters of some religious 
order mourning humbly for one of their order who had passed away. None 
was distinguishable from the others. All.wore plain black dresses, with long 
crépe veils, and they followed meekly and with downcast heads. Yet the 
first was Alexandra, Queen of England, and with her was the Duchess of 
York, the woman who, if she lives, will also hold the proud title. Behind 
them walked the women to whom every knee in England, however noble, 
is bowed in courtesy. 

The procession marched slowly down the winding cedar-hedged path 
until the gate was reached, where the glittering military escort was met, the 
massed bands breaking out with a dead march and the cortége pursuing its 
sluggish way in the midst of intense silence, save the music of the bands. 

As the khaki-colored gun carriage, followed by the King, with the 
Emperor of Germany and the Duke of Connaught on his right and left, 
passed down the hill, all hats were doffed. 

The mounted greoms who headed the line wore bright scarlet. With 
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the massed bands were no fewer than forty muffled drums. Among the 
Highlanders were seven Queen’s Foresters, in royal tartan, following whom 
pipers wailed the sad music of the Black Watch’s dirge. 

The pipers had followed the first dirge by the touching lament, “The 
Flowers of the Forest,” which represents the withering of the last and best 
of them. As they reached the Queen’s gate and wailed their closing strain 
the muffled drums rolled out with oft-recurring rhythmic beats and the 
massed bands burst forth into the magnificent music of Chopin’s “Funeral 
March.” 

Off went every hat, every woman courtesied low, the troops reversed 
arms and leaned their bended heads over them, still as statues, pictures of 
unutterable woe. Down hill went the sad procession, through the still and 
silent ranks of the people. No sound but that of the mournful march could 
be heard, but that was echoed far away to the spectators on the neighboring 
hills and to the ships far out at sea. 

The roadway from the gate to the pier was fined with troops in close 
order. The troops remained in position until the minute guns from the 
fleet commenced to fire. 

After leaving Osborne House the mourning processions of Kings and 
Princes neared the pier without incident. The sun sparkled on the royal 
gems, reflecting a thousand rays. The strains of Chopin’s “Funeral March,” 
rising sweetly in the almost summer air, gave warning to the naval officers 
on the pier that the coffin was drawing near. The flag flying from the staff 
within the ivy-covered court was hoisted to the masthead, the band ceased 
and there was no sound heard save the splash by the boatmen who clustered 
near the dock. The surrounding quays were black with expectant thou- 
sands. Through the court archway came the few staff officers, then the 
Highlanders, their pipes silent, and all heads bared. 

Eight bronzed and bearded tars were drawn up, waiting to receive their 
burden. Then came the Grenadiers, resplendent in their busbies and scarlet, 
and quickly formed a circle around the court. 

A second later the King and the Emperor and their suites appeared. As 
the carriage stopped before the gangway of the Alberta loud orders rang 
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out, a sharp movement ran through the stalwart line of Grenadiers, their 
arms were instantly reversed up to their hats and with equal precision came 
the hands of the Emperor, King and the Duke of Connaught in stately 
salute. The King was tired from the walk. The equerries removed the 
regalia, the royalties still standing at the salute, while behind them the 
Princesses bowed their heads, visibly fatigued. 

The light oak of the coffin shone out as the sailors grasped the handles. 
The young Crown Prince of Germany could scarcely keep his hand at the 
salute for emotion. With perfect precision the coffin was ae off the gun 
carriage and carried on board the yacht. 

The awnings were thrown up, showing the glittering jeweled scepter, 
with two gold orbs surmounted by jeweled crosses resting at the bottom 
of the pall, the large crown at the head of the royal standard between. 

The crimson velvet-covered dais on the Alberta was so placed that the 
body rested at athwartship, a few feet forward of the yellow funnel, and 
flanked by two pedestals, on which were anchors formed of the choicest 
flowers, from the officers of the four naval commands, Portsmouth, Daven- 
port, the Home, and the Channel squadron, “as a slight token of loving 
devotion to their Queen.” 

Once more the Grenadiers came to the “present” as the King, followed 
by his relatives, stepped down the gangway, and the regalia and robes were 
replaced on the coffin. 

The King then boarded a steam launch and went off to the royal yacht. 
Shortly afterward the other royalties boarded the royal yachts, and the 
Alberta, with her solemn burden, moved away from the pier and passed the 
ships which lay waiting in the sunlit Solent. 

Not until the Alberta was almost out of sight did the troops lining the 
streets of East Cowes break ranks. A splendid conglomeration of color, 
they converged to the water’s edge and embarked on tugs and steamers. 

The two points of the land ceremony that seemed to specially rivet atten- 
tion were the gems of the regalia and the’veiled Queen and Princesses. 

The evident fatigue of Queen Alexandra and the Princesses appealed to 
all. An old inhabitant, when the troops came to the “reverse” for the last 
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time and the Alberta began to move off, muttered, “She has been here many 
a time, but this is the last.” 
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The bright waters between the Isle of Wight and the mainland were 
almost a mockery of brilliance.as the Alberta steamed slowly towards Ports- 
mouth. é 

The haze of the morning had disappeared, and there was nothing but the 
frosty, nipping air to suggest that it was not regatta week in summer or a 
reproduction of the great naval review of 1897. 

The sun shone on the dazzling waters, which rippled under a gentle 
breeze. Spithead and the entrance to Portsmouth harbor were faintly 
visible, eleven miles from Cowes. : 

The path thereto lay through a great lane of warships. They included 
some of the greatest fighting machines of the world; in line were also 
German, French, Spanish, Japanese, Belgian, and even Portuguese men- 
of-war. 

The fleet lay silent and motionless, save for the occasional flashing by 
of the torpedo boats, until 2:50 o’clock, when a gun fired by the guardship 
Australia in Cowes harbor seemed to have an echo eleven miles long. 

It was almost like a single drawn out puff of smoke on each side of the 
chain as the minute guns announced the departure of the water cortége. 

Its journey of sound, delayed by varying distance, came back like long- 
drawn peals of thunder. 

Within a few moments every warship manned its sides with bluejackets 
along the rails and sailors were also in the tops. Marines in their bright red 
uniforms were grouped aft, lending the only touch of color, besides the 
gold-laced officers on the bridges. 

The fleet remained without flags, with ‘the exception of a small Union * 
Jack and white ensign flying fore and aft at half mast on each vessel. 

It was precisely 3 o’clock when the torpedo boats entered the lane, foi- 
lowed by the yacht Alberta, bearing the royal coffin, and the attendant 
British royal. yachts and Emperor William’s yacht Hohenzollern. 
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KING EDWARD VII’S FIRST ACT OF GOVERNMENT; HIS MAJESTY 
SUBSCRIBING THE OATH FOR THE SECURITY OF 
THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
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As the funeral yacht came abreast each vessel fired a salute, the din 
being deafening. 

One or two officers, including Admiral Fullerton, stood on the bridge. 
The only flags displayed were the royal standard and the Admiralty Union 
Jack. Nothing else could be seen until the Alberta was nearly alongside 
the various vessels of the waiting fleet. 

The awning in the stern of the Alberta nearly hid the object which all 
eyes were straining to see, but when opposite each ship, and while the band 
of each man-of-war played Beethoven’s “Funeral March,” the men of the 
British navy saw the coffin of their sovereign. It was arranged the same 
as in the Chapel Ardente at Osborne. 

The main squadron of battleships and cruisers was moored two and 
a half cables apart, in one line, extending from Cowes to Spithead. 

The channel fleet, under command of Vice Admiral Sir Henry Holds- 
worth Rawson, formed the eastern portion, and the reserve fleet, under Rear 
Admiral Sir Gerard Henry Woel, formed the western portion. 

The foreign war vessels were moored southwest of the British ships, in 
the order of their arrival, and alongside of them were moored eight British 
gunboats, the Antelope, Gleaner, Skipjack, Leda, Rattlesnake, Alert, Circe, 
and Speedwell. 

The main line was as follows, beginning at Cowes: 

The Alexandra, Camperdown, Rodney, Benbow, Collingwood, Colossus, 
Sans Rareil, Nile, Howe, Melampus, Severn, Galatea, Bellona, Pactolus, 
Pelorus, Diana, Conqueror, Arrogant, Minerva, Niobe, Hero, Hood, Tra- 
falgar, Resolution, Jupiter, Hannibal, Mars, Prince George, and Majestic. 

The guns of each warship ceased firing when the Alberta had gone by, 
and the marines “reversed arms.” But they and all the crews remained at 
their stations while the fleet steamers from the shores, their decks solid 
masses of black, crowded with thousands of the Queen’s subjects, raised 
their anchors, and followed outside the line of warships. 

Gradually the din of the minute guns lessened as the batteries of ship 
after ship ceased firing, while the funeral parade swept around the end of the 
line and into the entrance of Portsmouth harbor. 
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It was 5 o’clock when the echoes of the last gun ceased. The sun was a 
great red globe, sinking to the hilltops, the clouds began to fall again upen 
the channel, and the body of the Queen was safe in Portsmouth harbor. 


RECEPTION OF THE BODY AT. PORTSMOUTH. 


Three special trains brought down the members of the House of Lords 
and of the House of Commons, the diplomats, and other officials to Ports- 
mouth from Victoria Station to Portsmouth early in the morning. A snowy 
frost was sprinkled over the green fields under a glistening sun whose rays 
were sifted through a typical English mist, while half-masted Union Jacks 
were hung from many buildings in the town along the road. A great royal 
standard drooped from the staff above the ancient gray tower of Arundel 
tower, the Duke of Norfolk’s seat. ; 

The members of Parliament embarked on a small steamer, and were 
entertained at luncheon as guests of the Admiralty. A fog had settled over 
the still waters of the Solent through which warships appeared like great 
shapeless black rocks. 

The foreign ships attracted most of the attention of the English spec- 
tators. Giant of the whole fleet was the Japanese battleship Hatsus, the 
largest war machine afloat, a fortress of clay-colored steel, with the scarlet 
sun on a white field hanging at the stern, the fighting emblem of the young- 
est world power. 

-Emperor William’s navy was represented by Nymphe, Victoria Luise, 
Hegen, and Baden, all blue-gray colored upperworks. The Hegen was 
flying Prince Henry of Prussia’s flag—yellow arms on a white field. 

The Dupuy de Lome, under France’s tri-color, was a fine sight. It was 
built with a prow-fronted long ram, high out of the water. 

Portugal was represented by the cruiser Don Carlos. The ill fortune 
of Spain’s navy asserted itself at the last moment, for word came that 
Iimperador Carlos V. had turned back from its trip to the port with crippled 
engines. 

When the Alberta entered Portsmouth harbor with the minute guns in 
the forts sounding, the bells of all the churches of the city tolling, the ancient 
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frigate Victory, moored there, fired a salute of muzzle-loaders. The marines 
on deck stood at arms. The Admiral’s band played a dirge. 

The escorting torpedo boat destroyers drew ahead and steamed to their 
berths, and the Alberta was moored in Clarence Yard. A guard of a hun- 
dred marines marched on board. 

During the night the quarter-deck where the bier rested was lighted by 
electricity. 

The King’s yacht was made fast to a buoy in midstream, with the Hohen- 
zollern lying near. The royal personages and their suites dined on board 
and passed the night there. 

Steam launches with armed guards patroled around both yachts all night. - 

To those who visited the fleet in the early morning the scene contrasted 
strangely with the brilliant pageant which was witnessed in the Solent in 
1897. Instead of the gayety and animation of that busy day, Spithead wore 
an air of genuine sadness, which the calm of the beautiful morning failed 
to dispel. 

Though the sun shone brightly over the headlands, a gray mist hung 
over the sea. Here and there an excursion steamer filled with sightseers 
passed silently along the line, or a yacht or a steamer went to its position. 
But the great fleet seemed lifeless. Scarcely a small boat was afloat, and, 
except for the white ensigns which hung listlessly at half-mast and the occa- 
sional flutter of signal bunting from the flagship, there was no glimpse of 
color to relieve the monotonous grayness of the scene. 


LONDON’S MILLIONS PAY THEIR TRIBUTE. 


England paid its last tribute to Queen Victoria when the body of the 
adored ruler was borne along through the streets of London between lanes 
of black-robed, silent, grief-stricken millions—Saturday, February 2d, 1901. 

After all the gorgeousness of official grief, the most impressive was the 
grief of the millions of common people, who thronged the streets of London 
and filled St. James’ and Hyde Parks in an effort to catch one last glimpse 
of the casket that held all that was mortal of that Queen they loved. 

No greater tribute to Victoria’s reign was ever presented than this silent 
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homage of the people, dressed in simple black, and who were content to 
stand for hours in the cold of a London winter day in order to witness the 
passing of the Queen on her last ride through her capital. 

Never did a funeral procession of a great sovereign represent so much; 
never did so small a cavalcade contain so many Princes and potentates. 

The funerals of President Carnot and President MacMahon and other 
state funerals, both of republics and of monarchies, were filled with the grim 
splendor of sight and sound that impressed the sense and appealed to the 
imagination. 

The transit of Victoria’s ashes from deathbed to tomb, through the 
streets of London, was a thing apart, a spectacle that even yet seems not 
quite of earth. It is easier to believe it a wonderful dreamland allegory 
which typified the majesty of death and the submission of Emperors and 
Kings to the last great Leveler. 

Friday it was a tribute of Neptune; Saturday it was a tribute of Mars. 
Both could be commanded by the mere sovereignty of clay on which the 
crown and scepter rested in the day’s procession. But no government or 
other human authority could have commanded the supreme tribute which 
Briton and alien alike, the heart of mankind itself, paid to Victoria’s memory. 

The day on which, for the last time Englishmen assembled in their hun- 
dreds of thousands to pay homage to the person of their departed Queen, 
dawned chill and gray. It was in keeping with the feeling of mourning of 
the nation. Not a glimmer of sunshine penetrated the gray clouds and mist 
which were hanging over the city. 

Long before it was fully light thousands of people had taken places along 
the route to be followed by the sad but magnificent pageant. By seven 
o’clock the whole route was lined. Some of these people had been waiting 
from the small hours of the morning, long ere the troops and police appeared 
in force. But the great majority came in an increasing flow from seven 
o'clock up to the hour the train, with its sad burden, was due at Victoria 
Station. 

Here and along the Buckingham Palace road past the palace, where, 
as at Victoria Station, a guard of honor had been mounted, to and through 
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St. James’ Park, by eight o’clock every available bit of standing room was 
filled by a dense, silent throng. 

On every lamp post hung a large laurel wreath tied with great purple. 
ribbons. This scheme was followed along the whole route of the procession, 
many extra pillars having been erected for the purpose, and its simple effec- 
tiveness was, perhaps, the most striking feature of the plan for mourning 
display. 

Every house was draped with lines of purple hangings, and the purple 
covered stands were already half filled. The spectators were garbed in the 
deepest mourning, and so it was with the whole multitude that lined the 
streets. Practically every one was dressed in black. 

St. James’ Park presented a somber spectacle. A deep line of gray- 
coated troops and police in dark uniforms standing before the black mass 
of the people made clear the roadway, which was strewn deep with brown 
gravel and looked strangely bright even under the gloomy, threatening sky. 

As far down as St. James’ street everything at eight o’clock was as if 
it were already noon, save that the gigantic purple-covered stands for the 
members of the Houses of Lords and Commons, which faced the south wall 
of St. James’ Palace, had not yet been occupied. 

St. James’ street and Piccadilly to Hyde Park corner were, at first, a 
scene of bewildering confusion. Here the public stands were few, but the 
windows and balconies of the clubhouses and private residences afforded a 
view for thousands. 

Along these streets was the most elaborate display of mourning drapery. 
The royal purple in every material—silk, cloth, and velvet—draped the win- 
dows, balconies, and porticoes, while countless wreaths of palm and laurel 
encircling gold and silver devices of “V. R. I.” were affixed to shields 
covered with purple velvet. 

Here and there black deepened the effect or white relieved it. At this 
point, on stands and balconies and in the open windows, the almost unbroken 
black lines, one over the other, of onlookers had the greatest effect, for here 
were the wealthy, whose mourning dress, especially that of the women, was 
complete. 
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The scene on the streets up to ten o'ciock defies description. Carriages 
and cabs were mixed in seemingly inextricable confusion. The streets were 
black with thousands of pedestrians, and bodies of troops, which were con- 
stantly marching along to strengthen the police lines, could scarcely force 
a passage. 

As the troops pushed through the crowd in broken order, from every 
side street fresh crowds poured unceasingly. It seemed as though a 
catastrophe scarcely could be avoided, but the infinite patience of every one, 
combined with the decorous behavior of even the roughest denizens of the 
East End, averted it. 

Through Apsley Gate until ten o’clock streamed bodies of foot and 
mounted troops. Behind the great gate was a string of carriages bringing 
guests to the clubs and the great houses, but many never reached their seats. 
The crowd here was so enormous that the military officer in command for- 
bade the exit of vehicles after half past nine o’clock, and many women and 
children were utterly unable to penetrate the serried ranks which lined 
Piccadilly. 

There was a similar scene at Hyde Park. Here there was no mourning 
drapery and no laurel on the lamp posts. Through the leafless trees could 
be seen the purple draped mansions of Park Lane. The park was never- 
theless more completely decked in mourning than any other spot. 

If in the vast multitude spread over its wide space—thousands of whom 
could not hope to catch even a glimpse of the passing procession—there 
were many who were not dressed in black, they were so few comparatively 
that they could not be distinguished. 

London’s famous park was laid with a living carpet of black. In fact, 
this black-garbed multitude, which stretched on from Victoria Station 
through the districts mentioned, then from the Marble Arch along Edge- 
ware road and Oxford and Cambridge terraces to Paddington Station, three 
and a half miles in all, was the dominating element. 

In the display of mourning the universal hangings of purple had to be 

‘looked for, but the sad, continuous blackness of this three and a half miles 
of men, women and children was a sight which impressed one strangely. 
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There they stood, hour after hour, with none of the music or cheering 
such as they had been used to. The scene was one of black, mournful 
silence. 

An estimate of the number in the crowd was well nigh impossible. The 
side streets leading to and parallel with the route of the funeral were filled 
with thousands of people unable to reach the thoroughfare through which 
the cortége passed. Every minute added to their numbers, and it seemed 
as though all London was making for the West End without the slightest 
chance of reaching the line of the procession. 

About ten o’clock a light rain began to fall, but it was scarcely sufficient 
to do more than damp the waiting multitudes. 


DEPARTURE OF THE CORTEGE FROM PORTSMOUTH. 


The departure of the funeral cortége from Portsmouth was made at an 
carly hour. The coffin containing the Queen’s body, covered with a white 
silken pall, on top of which were three crowns and the crystal orb and 
jeweled scepter, was transferred from the royal yacht Alberta to the funeral 
train shortly before nine o’clock. 

' A crowd of privileged persons stood bareheaded on the station platform, 
and many of them were scarcely able to restrain their emotion as the coffin 
was lifted into the Queen’s special salon carriage, decorated with purple 
emblems of mourning, and reverently placed on a raised platform in the 
center ef the car. 

Four guards were stationed at the four corners of the coffin, with arms 
reversed, the gun barrel resting on the right foot and their heads inclined 
on the stocks. 

King Edward, Emperor William, and other members of the royal family 
then took their places in the carriages reserved’ for them, the train drew 
out of the station, and the journey to London began. 

The funeral train was slightly delayed in reaching Victoria Station, but 
this did not hinder the punctual execution of the London program. The 
train guards report that it seemed as if the train ran through an endless line 
of black-clad, bareheaded people for the whole eighty miles of its journey. 
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The train drew up at the Victoria platform opposite a large purple 
pavilion, in which were waiting the Kings of Greece, Portugal, and Belgium 
and the representatives of other foreign sovereigns. 

King Edward was the first to alight. He stepped forward immediately 
to greet his royal guests. He was clad in the uniform of a field marshal, 
over which was thrown a black cloak. His Majesty looked extremely worn 
and weary, and it was evident that the great strain of the last fortnight had 
taxed his powers most severely. 

Emperor William, who quickly joined the King, was similarly clothed. 
His military figure and almost pallid face gave him, perhaps, a more impres- 
sive bearing than that of the King. 

The two monarchs remained for a few moments within the pavilion, 
forming, with their guests, perhaps the most remarkable group of crowned 
heads ever assembled in one spot. 

The other members of the royal party left the train meanwhile, and the 
humble vehicle which was to carry Victoria’s body through the capital drew 
up beside the Queen’s salon carriage, where the bier was still under the 
guardianship of four of her soldiers. 

A detail consisting of an officer and twelve men of the Guards and the 
Household Cavalry presently performed their last duty to her by liiting the 
coffin from the car and placing it upon the gun carriage, the royal party. 
and guests standing silent and uncovered during its brief transit. 

Within ten minutes after entering the station all was ready, and at 11:20 
o'clock the signal was given for the last march to begin. 

Meantime the black masses of London’s populace had grown denser 
at every point along the route. Thousands upon thousands of people were 
content to stand mute in places where, by no possibility, could they get a 
view of any part of the parade. They stood for hours thus, without strug- 
gling to gain vantage ground, seemingly satisfied to bear testimony simply 
by their presence to their love and loyalty to their Queen. 

Just as the line started on its way to Paddington there was a fitful gleam 
of wintry sunshine which rested for a few moments upon the crown, scepter, 
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and other insignia lying upon the simple funeral chariot; then it disappeared, 
and Victoria crossed her capital for the. last time under cold gray skies. 

First rode a single officer of the headquarters staff, followed by three 
bands from the Household Cavalry. It seemed strange not to hear the 
familiar strains of the “Dead March” on such an occasion, but it was by 
the Queen’s own wish that the sweeter measures of Beethoven and Chopin 
stilled the ears of her mourning subjects. 

Volunteers headed the line. They were represented by the Second Mid- 
dlesex Rifles, the First Middlesex Engineers, and the Tynemouth Artillery. 
Young and boyish they looked in the neat service uniforms. 

The Warwickshire Yeomanry followed, and their presence, like that of 

-the Volunteers, was significant of the important place these last reserves of 
the British forces held in public estimation by reason of the long war in 
South Africa. 

~ Most significant of all the imperial forces represented in the cortége was 
the section which came next. It was a small detachment from the Colonia! 
corps, as made up from such representatives as happened to be in London. 
Many Englishmen took off their hats when these men went by, as they did 
afterward to the royal coffin and to the King. They would like to have 
cheered had the occasion been less sad. 


TROOPS WHICH REPRESENTED FOUR KINGDOMS. 


Four bodies of the militia came next. They were the home battalions 
of the Gordon Highlanders, the Welsh Fusileers, the Royal Irish Regiment, 
and the Norfolk Regiment—representing four kingdoms. They also were 
young men, but well drilled. 

Detachments of individual representatives of the Honorable Artillery 
company, the Army Veteran department, the army pay corps, the ordnance 
corps, the chaplains’ department, the medical corps, and the army service 
corps were next in line. 

Representatives of the people of India, the most numerous class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, followed. They were the men who hailed her as Empress 
instead of Queen, and whose dark faces seemed filled with grief and despair 
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of a deeper intensity perhaps than all the others. There were not many 
representatives of the Indian army, but none were watched with keener 
interest. 

The regular army came next. Such corps as were not fighting in South 
Africa were the most representative selection, including, of course, the flower 
of the army, and such bodies as always are reserved for home defense and 
as guardians of the person of the sovereign.: 

The most striking sight in the whole escort was that of a company of 
Grenadiers which had been selected to accompany the Duke of York on 
his Australian visit. - This wonderful body of men was of an average height 
of six feet ten inches, surpassing all military records. Several members were 
between seven feet three and seven feet four. No more imposing sight 
could be imagined than these giants in their fine uniforms and splendid 
accoutrements. 

The infantry of the line represented comprised the Fourth Battalion of 
the Rifle Brigade, the Royal Irish Fusileers, the Highland Light Infantry, 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, the Royal Fusileers, and the Lancaster Regi- 
ment. The Foot Guards formed the next division, and included the Irish, 
Scotch, and Cold Stream Grenadiers, and a corps of the Royal Engineers, 
all marching in close order. 

The artillery was represented by three batteries, the Royal Garrison, the 
Royal Field, and the Royal Horse. Then came the cavalry, the Twenty- 
first Lancers, with their bright lances leading. The dark-coated Hussars 
and the helmeted Dragoons of the Household Cavalry, which were attached 
to the sovereign on all great occasions, came last. Of the regular army the 
bright red coats and plumed helmets of the Royal Horse Guards led, and 
two battalions of the Life Guards followed. 

The navy received an honored place in the line and there was nothing 
more impressive than the sight of a battalion of blue jackets of the Marine 
Light Infantry, marching under straw hats and with reversed arms. A few 
guns and the khaki-colored marine artillery completed the escort. — 

The figure of Field Marshal Earl Roberts, Commander-in-Chief of the 
British forces, mounted on a dark horse and carrying a field marshal’s baton, 
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then came into view, and at some places the crowds scarce forbore to cheer. 
He was surrounded by foreign military attachés and the members of his 
staff. 

‘Four military bands preceded the personal escort of the coffin. One or 
the other of them played the same funeral music as those at the head of the 
line, throughout the entire march. 


SOLEMN PASSING OF THE QUEEN’S COFFIN. 


Then came the moment when the troops lining the route of march pre- 
sented arms and sorrowing multitudes uncovered heads. 

The Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England, with a bewildering 
array of members of his staff and officials of the royal household, passed, but 
none saw them. Every eye looked beyond to that lowly bier, resting upon 

the grim, khaki-colored gun carriage. 
j It seemed small—that plain receptacle of so precious a burden. No 
flowers, no wreath, no ornament save the simple insignia of her rank, distin- 
guished the burial cart which carried the body of the dead Queen through 
her capital. 

The white satin pall, rich in texture, might have been a simple sheet so 
far as the ordinary onlooker could see. The royal standard seemed to have 
been half furled and flung carelessly across it. The crown and scepter and 
Knight of the Garter insignia served only to intensify the simplicity and 
pathos of the unpretentious funeral carriage. 

Dragging—it might so be expressed—the nation’s sorrow, were eight 
cream-colored horses which London had not seen since the time in 1897, 
when they drew the Queen through such a storm of acclamations as perhaps 
never greeted the monarch before. 

This day they were caparisoned in deep crimson trappings. Even in their 
manes and tails were interwoven ribbons of what seemed to have been 
adopted as the color of royal mourning. It was a peculiar tint, being neither 
red nor purple, but a blend of crimson and maroon. The postilions were 
similarly attired. 

On each side of the gun carriage walked the bearer party of non-com- 
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missioned officers of the Guards and the Household Cavalry, and imme- 
diately behind them came the royal standard, borne by another officer of 
the Household Cavalry. 

Then came the King of England, riding, his eyes fixed gloomily upon 
the white coffin in front of him. He was mounted on a dark bay horse, and 
his uniform, except his cocked hat, was entirely hidden by a long, black 
cloak, which covered also his horse’s haunches. His appearance of weari- 
ness, almost distress, seemed intensified by his dress. 

He was flanked about a pace to the rear by Emperor William of Ger- 
many and the Duke of Connaught. The Emperor was mounted on his 
famous white charger and carried a Field Marshal’s baton. In full view his 
face seemed to grow whiter still after leaving Victoria Station, but he was 
keenly alive to all about him. 

King Edward scarcely seemed to manage his reins, letting his horse 
choose his own place and pace as the line sometimes stopped and then 
moved on again. The Emperor, however, and the Duke of Connaught also, 
carefully kept their horses’ heads about at the shoulder of that of the King. : 

Next came the others of this cavalcade of Kings. King George of 
Greece and King Charles of Portugal rode almost side by side. There were 
Princes and royal Dukes—Henry of Prussia, Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, Prince Arthur of Connaught, the Crown Prince of Germany, the 
Crown Prince of Roumania, the Duke of Hesse, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, the Duke of Sparta, heir to the throne of Greece; the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, the Crown Prince of Sweden and Norway, the Crown 
Prince of Siam, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria, the Grand Duke 
Michael of Russia, and others of the world’s potentates—really too numer- 
ous to mention, and too confusing, in such a kaleidoscope of gold and many 
colors, to identify. 

At the end of this bewildering throng rode a deputation of officers from 
the German army and the personal suite of the Kaiser, only less impressive, 
as splendid specimens of military manhood, than that company of Grena- 
diers among the British escort. 

Last of all were the six state carriages, magnificently caparisoned. The 
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first was drawn by four horses and was a closed chariot, containing the 
Queen and the Princesses Louise, Victoria,and Maud (the latter the Princess 
Charles of Denmark). The windows were closed and the occupants were 
clad in the deepest mourning and could be but dimly seen. 

In the following carriages were Leopold, the aged King of Belgium; 
other Princesses, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Wolseley, and ladies of the 
Queen’s household. Two files of troops formed the closing escort. 

The entire line had passed Buckingham Palace at half an hour after noon, 
and the progress through the city was maintained almost exactly according 
to schedule. Everywhere the mourning multitude greeted the cavalcade 
with a silence more impressive than would have been any demonstration of 
emotion. At one or two points only was a voice raised to greet the King, 
and it was instantly silenced by murmurs of “Hush!” from the crowd. The 
spectators dispersed in the same strange silence in wonderful contrast to the 
scenes attending the last public gathering in London a few weeks ago. 

At Paddington Station everything was in readiness for the reception of 
the cortége by noon. Without, packed close to the crimson painted walls, 
stood a huge, expectant throng. Within there was a solemn hush, doubly 
impressive in that it prevailed where the busy, noisy confusion of a great 
railway station usually reigns. 

‘After the departure of the last ordinary train at ten o’clock, no one was 
admitted to any part of the station save the privileged guests, and they 
were arranged on either side of the entrance from the street. 


THE JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO WINDSOR. 


Inside the station, at the ends of all the departure platforms, on every 
line of rails, stood an empty, silent train. There they stood, covering almost 
the entire station, with no sign of life anywhere and no attempt at mourn- 
ing drapery, but nevertheless strangely, mournfully impressive in the 
unwonted stillness. 

Alongside of the main platform stood the long royal train of salon 
carriages, and slightly forward was the funeral car heavily draped with 
purple hangings in which the coffin was to be conveyed to Windsor. 
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On the wide platform, the whole length of which was covered with a 
crimson carpet, just opposite the funeral car, was a large circular bed of 
white blossoms and evergreens. 

Ranged in the center of the roadway opposite the funeral car stood a 
Guard of Honor of one hundred marines, at attention with fixed bayonets. 
Before them was an officer with a color sergeant on either side holding up 
the Queen’s colors draped in black. 

Shortly after noon a little company of servants entered, carrying a pro- 
fusion of magnificent wreaths, all of white flowers, which they placed in the 
funeral car. Fifteen minutes afterwards the staff officer leading the pro- 
cession entered. Officers, officials, and servants fell into line, and those 
seated stood up and remained so to the end. 

Then the only sound was the slow tramp of troops forming the front 
position of the cortége, still marching in funeral step with arms reversed, 
but in closer order. 

As each command passed the Queen’s car rifles were brought to the 
salute, then shouldered, and the men, breaking into double step, passed 
quickly out of the other end of the station. 

Presently the sweet, sad strains of Beethoven’s familiar ‘Funeral 
March” and the low, thrilling roll of thirty muffled side drums penetrated 
the station. A little later the foreign attachés entered and drew up alongside 
the guard of honor; the headquarters staff did likewise. Earl Roberts, 
attended by one aide, entered alone. 

Every hat was instinctively doffed and replaced, but there was not a 
sound save the footsteps of the troops leaving the far end of the station and 
that of the band still playing as they massed at the top platform. 

The Earl Marshal’s party and his aids drew up by the headquarters staff. 
Earl Roberts, having dismounted, stood, carrying his baton, near the King’s 
salon. 

As the gun carriage entered, a strange hush fell upon the crowd, every 
hat was again removed, and the soldiers saluted until it was drawn up oppo- 
site to the funeral car. When the King with his regal and princely company 
had entered there was, for the first time, and only for a few moments, a 
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scene of bright kaleidoscopic movement. An army of silk-hatted, black- 
coated grooms rushed forward to lead every rider’s charger; Kings, Princes, 
Amachies, and aids dismounted, and in a moment the crimsen-carpeted 
platform was covered with a brilliant moving throng. 

In a few seconds, however, all were ranged about the King’s salon 
carriage. Then the state carriages entered. The Queen alighted first. She 
was saluted by all on the platform, and the salute was maintained till the 
King had handed Her Majesty into the salon. 

Then the other ladies rapidly passed into their salon carriages and next 
came the moving of the coffin. Its coverings were removed and the plain 
oak brass-mounted casket stood in its bare simplicity upon the khaki-colored 
gun carriage. 

At the moment the gun carriage entered the station the Queen’s colors 
were drooped to the ground and the black-draped royal standard upheld. 
Then, with every hand at salute, the bareheaded Guards and Household 
cavalrymen bore the coffin into the car. 

Within a minute every room of the train was closed on a party such as 
no train ever before carried. Officials gave a last brief inspection to each 
car; then the only person left on the platform was a bareheaded Guard carry- 
ing a green flag and giving a look up and down the train. 

He dropped the flag and slowly, silently, almost imperceptibly, the train 
moved out. 

Every eye followed it, every raised hat seemed to be instinctively held 
out towards its retreating form in mute farewell, bands ceased playing, and 
for a few moments all was silence. 

No one moved or spoke. All seemed to realize that the capital of Vic- 
toria’s world-wide empire had looked its last upon its best loved monarch. 

- The first sound to break the stillness was audible throughout the station. 

It was an officer’s sharp, though not loud command, “Raise the colors.” 
Then the Guard of Honor marched briskly out and the strangely silent 
assemblage made its way into the busy, congested streets. 

It was near two o’clock when the train departed, and Victoria, Queen 
and Empress, having made her last progress through the heart of her realm, 
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started on her last journey to Windsor, where, in St. George’s Chapel, the 
funeral ceremony proper was to be held later in the day. 


THE FINAL SERVICES AT WINDSOR. 


The remains of Queen Victoria were that night lying in state in Albert 
Memorial Chapel, after one of the most impressive services ever held in St. 
George’s. 

A dense crowd of people who hoped to avoid the throngs in London by 
going to Windsor had made the streets impassable by eleven o’clock in the 
morning, although it was to be hours before the Queen’s body would arrive. 

Purple and black draperies hung from thronged open windows, and all 
along the narrow, stone paved, winding streets were decorations. Crimson- 
cloaked heavy dragoons, finely mounted, were backing their horses toward 
the sidewalks to keep the crowd back along the line of march. 

The infantrymen had their arms stacked and were gathered in groups 
awaiting the order to form. Yeomen of the Guard in the beefeater’s garb, 
with gorgeous tunics and red padded hose, passed along frequently. 

A gunshot signaled the arrival of the cortége at Windsor at half past 
two, and thereafter minute guns were fired. 

Immediately after the arrival of the funeral train Queen Alexandra and 
the Princesses drove off to the chapel in closed carriages. As the coffin was 
lifted by Grenadiers the diplomats and officers stood at the salute. 

Hardly had the coffin reached the gun carriage when a dramatic incident 
occurred. The order had just been given to start, the muffled drums rolled, 
and, to the strains of Chopin’s funeral march, the head of the procession 
had actually moved off, when it was found impossible to induce the artillery 
horses to move. They had grown cold from long waiting in the biting wind, 
became restive, and narrowly missed overturning the gun carriage. 

The naval Guard of Honor came to the rescue. The order “Pile arms” 

‘rang out, and the clean-shaven, smart looking handy men marched quickly ~ 

to the front, removed the refractory horse, improvised ropes out of the 
traces, and started the gun carriage with its precious burden towards the 
chapel. 
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The incident occurred at the spot where Roderick MacLean shot at the 
Queen in 1882. The incident delayed the procession only fifteen minutes, 
as by then one hundred and thirty bluejackets had harnessed themselves 
to the gun carriage and the procession moved on at a sluggish pace. 

The coffin, with the same insignia surmounting it as in London, was 
followed by an escort of Life Guards; then came the officials of the Heralds’ 
College, Earl Roberts, with the headquarters staff deputations from the 
Prussian regiments, etc. 

King Edward, Emperor William, and the Duke of Connaught followed 

‘the bier closely. 

After them walked the Princes, foreign representatives, and Yeomen of 
the Guard, with the military and court bringing up the rear. 

The start of the cortége was signalized by minute salutes fired by guns 
posted on the long walk, which were continued until eighty-one shots had 
been fired, one for each completed year of the dead Queen’s age. 

As the minute guns boomed from the castle walk the troop of mounted 
Life Guards in scarlet cloaks and white plumes moved like a glow of warmth 
through the bare street between the black, cold-benumbed crowds. Follow- 
ing them came three Pursuivants-at-Arms with their long satin cloaks 
emblazoned with the design of the royal standard. 

The foreign envoys wore resplendent uniforms. Major-General Pole- 
Carew, marching afoot, led his staff in front of a deputation of officers of 
the German cavalry regiment of which the Queen was honorary colonel. 

Following them, after a space, came Ear] Roberts, walking alone, hold- 
ing a field marshal’s baton. He was greeted as he passed with a hum of 
admiring attention. Earl Roberts walked with a fixed and sorrowful gaze, 
and made no response whatever to the salutations of the onlookers. 

Following him came the band of the Life Guards, playing Beethoven's 
march, and preceding the Duke of Norfolk as Earl Marshal of England - 
with the ceremonial officers of the kingdom. 

The officers and their staffs following gave a eagitemlent: kaleidoscopic 
color to the scene. Every uniform in Europe, mingled with Turkish, Jap- 
anese, and South Americans. 
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The end of the procession entered the gates at three o’clock. The coffin 
was borne past the entire length of the castle to the western entrance of the 
dimly lit St. George’s Chapel. 

Before the funeral procession arrived, the chapel already breathed of 
majesty and religion. Near the altar stood the aged Bishop of Oxford, 
Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, covered with a cardinal silk mantle 
to his feet. Other prelates of the order in dark blue velvet gowns and Arch- 
bishops in their convocation robes were ranged along each side of the aisle. 

The great east window, with its faint stained figures, threw a soft light 
over this burial and worshiping place of Kings. Before each oaken stall 
glimmered the waxen taper that burns when Knights of the Garter worship 
there. Above their heads, resting upon the carved sabers of the stalls, were 
the special insignia of each Knight, while hanging over this were the motion- 
less banners bearing the strange devices of the members of this most power- 
ful order. On each side of the chancel flamed two rows of candles, causing 
the gold and red of the Knights to glitter. 

In somber contrast with these rows of light and color sat the long line 
of Princesses and ladies-in-waiting, making a foreground of deepest black. 
On the altar two tapers burned, and within the rail on each side stood large 
candelabra. 

The profusion of flowers displayed outside the chapel ceased within. On 
the chancel only a few lilies and the most delicate green ferns were used for 
the altar decorations. 

There was no crape anywhere. 

When the first sound of the military bands announced the arrival of the 
cortége the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Winchester, and the 
Dean of Windsor walked from the vestry down to the chancel. The nobles 
rose to their feet and remained standing. Behind the Bishops came the 
choir. 

The sound of the guns saluting was heard and silence fell on the assem- 
blage. Ten minutes passed and Sir Walter Parratt played softly. The 
white-haired statesmen, one by one, dropped into their seats. The strain 
was too much, and the diplomats followed suit. 


a“ 
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The music of the bands playing could be heard, first faintly, and then 
nearer and nearer, until the majestic roll of the funeral march penetrated 
every corner of the chapel. 

For fifteen minutes the congregation listened to military bands outside. 

Twenty minutes after three o’clock the doors were swung open. “I Am 
the Resurrection” was sung by the choir. Slowly the white-robed boys 
made their way up to the aisle. After the Archbishop of Canterbury came 
the white rods, then the coffin, and then the equerries, carrying the pall and 

regalia. Grenadiers carried the coffin. 

Walking together came the King, Emperor William, and the Duke of 
Connaught. Beside them were the King of the Belgians, the King of 
Greece, and the King of Portugal, and after them came the royal Princes, 
who filled the chancel and aisles and whose suites crowded into the nave. 

As the solemn cortégé proceeded up the nave the choir sang “Lord, 
Thou Hast Been Our Refuge” to Felton’s setting. 

The coffin was then placed on purple-covered trestles in front of the 
altar, the King at the head and the Archbishop of Canterbury at the foot. 
The mourners and clergy were grouped on the respective sides. Beyond 
these, over toward the closed doors, were a mass of envoys in vari-colored 
dresses which blended solemnly under the dim-lit, lofty chapel. 

In the front rows of the spectators’ pews were all the Privy Councilors, 
irrespective of political affiliations—Prime Minister Salisbury, the Duke of 
Devonshite, the Right Hon. John Morley, the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
Lord Rosebery, the Right Hon. Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Right 
Hon. William Edward Lecky, and the Right Hon. William Vernon Har- 
court. It was noticeable that all the Privy Councilors wore the regulation 
dark blue dress and frock coat, gold braided to the neck, with the same 
braid across the breast and over the cuffs and pockets. 

Behind them. were black rows of ladies, veiled like the mourning Prin-~ 
cesses, who, with their children, were hidden from view in the adjoining 
King Albert Memorial Chapel. 

Sir Walter Parratt, private organist to the Queen, presided at the organ. 
He played first Chopin’s “Funeral March,” and followed this with hymn 
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music of Gounod and Tschaikowsky, concluding with Mendelssohn’s ‘Dead 
March.” 

The ceremony was the simple burial service, and special prayers were 
omitted. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Oxford, and all the senior canons of Windsor took part, and 
served to heighten the solemn grandeur of silent tribute from the distin- 
guished envoys of all nations of the world. 

All through the service could be heard the booming of minute guns on 
the long walk, which were answered like an echo by the tolling of the old 
curfew bell in the great hall. 

The Bishop of Winchester read the lesson from the fifteenth Corinth- 
ians. “Man that is born of woman,” was chanted by the choir to Wesley’s 
music, followed by “Thou knowest, Lord, the secret of our hearts.” 

The Dean of Windsor read “I heard a voice,” and the choir sang the 
Lord’s Prayer to the music composed especially for the dead Queen by 
Gounod. Once more the strains of the choir welled up through the ancient 
chapel with the singing of “How Blessed Are They That Die,” by 
Tschaikowsky. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury read the Collect, and with quavering 
voice pronounced the benediction. There was a solemn pause while all 
heads bowed. A few sobs were heard and the choir then broke the oppres- 
sive stillness with the sweet harmony of the “Dresden Amen.” 

Then the loud tones of Norroy, King-at-Arms, ‘William Henry Weldon, 
proclaimed the dead monarch’s title. The Sphor anthem, “Blessed Are the 
Departed,” followed, and the service was concluded by the playing of Bee- 
thoven’s funeral march. 

After the burial service was finished the Herald King-at-Arms pro- 
claimed King Edward, who was standing beside his mother’s coffin, at the 
foot of the altar steps, “Edward VII., King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, and Sovereign of the most noble 
Order of the Garter.” 

The Herald’s last words were, “God save the King.” - 

The Queen’s body lay until Monday in the Albert Memorial Chapel. 
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SHE SLEEPS BY THE SIDE OF HER HUSBAND. 


With a benediction of tears and military honors, Queen Victoria was 
- laid to rest in the Frogmore mausoleum the afternoon of February 4th. 
Tolling bells, booming cannon, muffled drums and mournful dirges mingled 
with the sobs of her royal children, as her oaken casket was lowered into 
the stone sarcophagus, close beside the body of her much-loved consort. 

This last chapter in the story of the empire’s grief was the most affecting 
scene attending the royal funeral ceremonies. The fortnight’s grief pent 
up in the breasts of her bereaved dear ones, burst the bounds of restraint 
when all that was mortal of the Queen Mother vanished from their sight and 
from earthly vision. 

King Edward, supported by the Kaiser and the Duke of Connaught, 
watched the sad proceedings with visible emotion. Queen Alexandra and 
the Princesses of the royal family gave vent to the most audible grief, their 
tears flowing so copiously that the women all but collapsed from the mental 
agony thus caused. 

The service within the mausoleum was brief and solemn. It opened with 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Yea, Though I Walk Through the Valley of the 
Shadow.” The anthem was followed by the committal prayer, read by the 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Then the choir sung the hymn “Sleep the Last Sleep.” The Dean of 
Windsor read two short burial prayers. Tennyson’s “The Face of Death 
Is Toward the Sun of Life” was chanted. The benediction was pronounced, 
and all that was mortal of Victoria the Good was assigned to its last home 
and shelter. 

A brilliant military pageant escorted the Queen’s body from the Albert 
Memorial Chapel to Frogmore. It was led by her own company of Grena- 
dier Guards and a file of Highland pipers. At the end marched the ladies 
and gentlemen of Windsor Castle household, her late Majesty’s royal 
servants. 

Ponderous artillery horses drew the gun carriage upon which the flag- 
‘raped coffin was borne. When the mourning party left the mausoleum 
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masons took possession of the sarcophagus. Before sundown it was sealed 
and the great marble slab which will be the Queen’s tombstone was 
cemented into its place. 

Hundreds of people poured into Windsor throughout the morning and 
by noon the Long Walk was already black with spectators, mostly from 
the surrounding country, waiting for a last glimpse at the coffin containing 
the remains of Queen Victoria. The sun was shining brightly. 

The final obsequies were as stately as the initial stages. The royal 
mourners followed the coffin on foot to the mausoleum, where the service 
was private. 

The representatives of royal families arrived from London at about one 
o'clock and drove to Windsor Castle. 

The streets of the old town were still hung with wreaths, sadly faded 
since the Saturday previous. The stores were closed during the interment. 

Dismounted Life Guardsmen in their scarlet cloaks, the white plumes of 
their helmets glistening in the sun, kept the route clear from the castle 
slope. Amid the bare boughs of trees below the mist arose from the damp 
earth, trampled into mud by the uneasy thousands. The air was sharp and 
cold. 

From the Albert Memorial Chapel to the mausoleum, nearly a mile from 
the great gate of Windsor Castle, there is a steep slope of five hundred 
yards, at the bottom of which is the lodge gate and a fence. On the castle 
side of this were hundreds of ticket-holders. On the other side, where the 
long walk commences, the public was massed. 

At 3:15 o’clock p. m. the head of the procession passed slowly out of 
King George’s arch, in the following order: 


The Queen’s company of Grenadier Guards, with arms reversed. 


The governor and constable of Windsor Castle. 
The Duke of Argyll. 
Highlanders and pipers. 
Royal servants. 
Band of the Grenadier Guards. 
The Bishop of Winchester and the Dean of Windsor. 
The Lord Chamberlain and the Lord Steward. 
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The gun carriage, with the coffin, supported by the late Quecn’s equerries 
and household, flanked by the same officers as appeared 
in Saturday’s ceremony in London. 


Following the coffin walked King Edward, the Duke of Connaught, 
Emperor William of Germany, Leopold, King of the Belgians, Prince 
Henry of Prussia and all the other royal personages, including Queen Alex- 
andra and the Princesses, with the exception of the few who had already left 
England. Those present were accompanied by their suites. 


OBSERVANCES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Halifax, N. S., February 2, 1901.—All over Canada to-day there were 
demonstrations of mourning for Queen Victoria. At Ottawa, the head- 
quarters of the civil government, services were held attended by the Gov- 

ernor General, the officials, and representatives of the people. 
"In every city of any size from Halifax to Vancouver buildings and stores 
were draped in the mourning colors, black and purple and white, and relig- 
ious services were held by all denominations. 

Halifax being the military headquarters in British North America was 
the chief city of mourning in Canada. In many of the churches services 
were held. The bells were tolled. 

‘The chief interest centered in the military exercises at the garrison 
chapel, which were attended with great pomp. Colonel Biscoe, command- 
ing the forces in British North America, attended by the officers of the staff, 
paid a tribute to the dead sovereign, and the Episcopalian soldiers of the 
garrison were in attendance. 

At St. Paul’s the Lieutenant Governor, representative of the King, 
accompanied by a staff of officers, attended services. 

Solemn high mass was celebrated in the Roman Catholic Cathedral, the 
Roman Catholic soldiers of the garrison being in attendance. 

This evening eighty-one guns were fired at the citadel, the last one just 
at sunset, and in accordance with the wish of the King the fortress flags will 
fly at half-mast until after Tuesday. 

Ottawa, Ont., February 2, 1901.—Five of the Cabinet Ministers accom- 
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panied the Governor General to the memorial ceremonial for the Queen at 
the Anglican Cathedral to-day. They were Sir Richard Cartwright, Dr. 
Borden, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Mulock, and Mr. Tarte. The latter represented 
the Roman Catholic element in the government. The Governor General 
and the viceregal staff, Major General O’Grady Haly, general officer com- 
manding the Canadian militia, and the garrison brigade staff were all in full 
uniform, with mourning badges. The cathedral was draped in black and 
purple, and the procession included the entire Anglican clergy of the capital, - 
with the high dignitaries of state and the Justices of the Supreme and 
Exchequer Courts in their scarlet robes. Lady Minto and her children were 
in the deepest court mourning. Memorial services were also held at the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral and the churches of other denominations. 

Montreal, February 2, 1901.—In all the churches solemn requiem serv- 
ices were held. All business was suspended. A remarkable scene occurred 
in front of the Montreal Star office, where pictures of the late Queen were 
distributed. Thousands besieged the office, and closed up St. James’ street 
for traffic, and many were hurt in the crush. 

Vancouver, B. C., February 2, 1901.—All business in this city was sus- 
pended from’ noon to-day until night, and memorial services were held in 
the Anglican churches at various hours from early morning to evening. In 
the afternoon the opera house was crowded at a non-denominational service 
in memory of the Queen, every Protestant clergyman in the city having 
some part. 

Kingston, Jamaica, February 2, 1901.—A state service was held here 
simultaneously with the Queen’s funeral in England. Thousands attended, 
including the Governor and high officials. The whole island is in mourning. 

Bridgeton, Island of Barbadoes, February 2, 1901.—Simultaneous 
memorial services were held to-day throughout the West Indies. The 
officers and the band from the United States warships Monongahela and 
Hartford took part. 

Cape Town, February 2, 1901.—The city was draped to-day with mourn- 
ing, and from early morning streams of people placed wreaths at the foot 
cf the Queen’s statue in Parliament House garden. Wreaths from every 
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part of South Africa were deposited about the statue, notably from insurgent 
districts. 

Adelaide, South Australia, February 2, 1901.—Dispatches here show 
that business was entirely suspended throughout the colony to-day. Train 
traffic ceased for ten minutes. 

Cairo, February 2, 1901.—The services at All Saints’ Church here to-day 
was attended by the Khedival Princes, court officials, and diplomatic corps, 
the consular corps, the Ministers, General Talbot and staff, the British and 
; Egyptian officers, and the Greek, Coptic, and other clergy. 

Bombay, February 2, 1901. The mourning here was universal. The 
stores and banks were closed, and trains and street railways worked on 
Sunday schedules. Native soldiers, with arms reversed, watched the 
Queen’s statue all night long, and at dawn, natives flocked thither to deposit 
wreaths. Services were held in all the churches and temples. 

Shanghai, February 2, 1901.—Two services were held in the cathedral 
here to-day. The first was attended by the British and foreign military and 
naval officers and at the second the civilians and all the Consuls were 
present. 

Hongkong, February 2, 1901.—Services were held to-day at the cathe- 
dral, the Governor and Council, the government officials, and the British 
and foreign naval and military officers attending. A special Chinese service 
was held in the afternoon. 

Peking, February 2, 1901.—An imposing international military memor- 
ial ceremony in honor of Queen Victoria took place here to-day. A majority 
of the foreigners in Peking and all the members of the different legations 
were present. The massed bands of various troops rendered suitable music, 
and one hundred and one minute guns were fired. 

Washington, D. C., February 2, 1901.—In the presence of a distin- 
guished assemblage, including the President of the United States and his 
entire Cabinet, the Chief Justice and the members of the United States 
Supreme Court, members of Congress, the French, Russian, German, 
Italian and Mexican Ambassadors to the United States, all the foreign Min- 
isters, Lieutenant-General Miles, commanding the Army of the United 
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States, Admiral Dewey of the United States Navy, and other distinguished 
persons, impressive tribute to-day was rendered to England’s dead Queen. 

The ceremony was held at St. John’s Episcopal Church, beginning at 
eleven o’clock this morning, and was distinctly official in character. The 
British Ambassador, Lord Pauncefote, had been directed by the London 
Foreign office to bestow this last mark of respect to the dead sovereign, and 
the time was chosen so as to correspond exactly with the solemn pageant in 
London as the mother of rulers was borne to Windsor. 

The quaint old church where the services were held was taxed to its 
utmost capacity with a great crowd. 

Paris, February 2, 1901.—To-day has been practically observed as a day 
of mourning, and official and private festivities and entertainments have 
been postponed. Among those present at the memorial service for Queen 
Victoria, which took place this morning in the English church in the Rue 
D’Aguesseau, were Mme. Loubet, M. Fallieres, President of the Senate; 
Paul Deschanel, President of the Chamber of Deputies; M. Delcasse, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; all the Ambassadors now in Paris, attended by their 
secretaries of embassy, and the civil, military, and naval attachés; Philippe 
Crozier, Chief of the Protocole; Cabinet Ministers, Jules Claretie of the 
Théatre Frangais, delegations from the French Academy of Commerce, 
many Senators and Deputies, Benjamin Constant, Bouguereau, and Bonnat, 
the artists, and, in fact, nearly all who are prominent in public life, art, or 
literature. 

The commemorative service this afternoon in the American church in 
the Avenue Alma was attended by nearly all representative Americans in 
Paris. 

Berlin, February 2, 1901.—Princes August Wilhelm and Oscar, Princess 
Henry of Prussia, Prince and Princess Frederick Leopold and their sons, 
and Prince Albrecht, all Hohenzollerns, were present at the funeral services 
in memory of the dead Queen held in the English Church here to-day. The 
service at Homburg was attended by the Empress of Germany, the heredi- 
tary Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, the Crown Princess of Greece, and Prin- 
cess Frederick of Hesse. At Munich the Prince Regent of Bavaria and 
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other Princes and Princesses attended a service. At Kiel eighty-one guns 
were fired by the warships. 

St. Petersburg, February 2, 1901.—Memorial services were held in the 
English Church this morning. The British Ambassador, Sir Charles Scott, 
received the Czar, Czarina,and Dowager Czarina in the corridor, and 
present were all the Grand Dukes and Grand Duchesses, all the leading 
members of the aristocracy, and the diplomatic corps, including the United 
States Ambassador, Mr. Charlemagne Tower, who was accompanied by 
Mrs. Tower. The Czar wore the insignia of the Order of the Garter. 

Lisbon, February 2, 1901.—Portugal observed the day as one of national 
mourning. Everywhere flags were draped. The forts and naval vessels 
have fired guns every quarter of an hour. The theaters are closed. 

Rome, February 2, 1901.—At the English Church of All Saints’ services 
to-day the Marquis Visconti-Venosta, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, repre- 
sented the King and ministry. A delegation from the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies and the diplomatic corps were present with the English colony. 

Copenhagen, February 2, 1901—King Christian IX., with all the other 
members of the royal family, the members of the Cabinet, and diplomatists, 
attended the services held to-day in memory of the Queen. 

The Hague, February 2, 1901.—Representatives of the Queen and 
Queen Mother, the diplomatic corps, and the members of the British colony 
attended a service of the English Church to-day. 


SERVICES OVER THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


London, February 2, 1901.—In every town and village throughout the 
three kingdoms business was stopped, shades were drawn down, the public 
buildings were draped, and there were services for the dead in the cathedrals 
and in all the Anglican and in many of the non-conformist churches. 

Some half a hundred individuals and societies at Birmingham, in a snow- 
storm, piled up wreaths of flowers at the foot of Queen Victoria’s statue. 

At Manchester the civic body and leading men marched in procession 
through the principal thoroughfares to the cathedral services. The non- 
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conformist bodies at the same time held a great memorial meeting in Free 
Trade Hall, while others attended overflow meetings. 

In Dublin the Lord Mayor and thirteen of the corporation, robed, with 
the Judges and other notable persons, went to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. This 
building and most of the Protestant churches were draped with purple 
edged with gold. 

At Leeds the street railway men held a midnight meeting and deter- 
mined not to work to-day, as they had been requested to do. 

An imposing service was held at Edinburgh, in St. Giles’ Cathedral. 

The late Queen’s retainers at Balmoral and the people of the country- 
side generally toiled through the snowbound roads to a service held at 
Crathie Parish Church, which was attended by the Queen when staying at 
Balmoral. * ley, 
ONLY ACTS AT CORONATIONS. 

London, February 9, 1901.—There is one servant of the Crown, who, 
although borne on the roster of the royal household, is never called upon 
to fulfill the duties of his office, save at the coronation of the sovereign. 

The official in question is the monarch’s champion, who, while the 
coronation banquet is in progress in Westminster Hall, rides in on horseback 
clad from head to foot in steel armor, with visor closed. 

Raising the visor he challenges all comers to deny the title of the sover- 
eign, and offers if necessary to fight them with lance, sword, and mace on 
the spot, throwing his steel gauntlet on to the floor. It is needless to say 
that no one is ever found who desires to pick up the gauntlet, or to accept 
the challenge. 

A golden goblet full of wine is then handed to him, which he drains to 
the health of the monarch, after which he backs his charger from the royal 
presence, carrying with him the magnificent chased golden goblet, which he 
retains as his perquisite. 

The office is an ancient one and was first instituted by William the Con- 
queror, who intrusted it to Robert de Marmic., conferring upon him at the 
same time the Manor of Scrivelsby, decreeir ; that the office should always 
pertain to the owner of Scrivelsby. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Victorian Chronology From 1837 to 1901—Occurrences of That Period, in 
Some of Which the Queen Was the Principal Figure—Mighty Changes 
Wrought Within Three-Score Years—A Concise Summing Up of Happen- 
ings. 


haps, than that of any sovereign who ever lived, this being by reason 
of the fact that her reign covered the most progressive and enterpris- 


of \ HE chronvlogy of the life of Queen Victoria is more interesting, per- 


ing period in the existence of this mundane sphere. : 
The following is a concise and accurate synopsis of what the Queen saw | 

and experienced from 1837 to 1901: 

1819—Future Queen born May 24th. 

1837—Accession to throne June 2oth. 

1838—Coronation, Westminster Abbey, June 28th. Trans-Atlantic steam 
navigation inaugurated. 

1839—Madman arrested trying to enter Buckingham Palace. Anti-Corn 
Law League formed. British forces occupy Cabul. British took pos- 
session of Aden. 

1840—Queen married to Prince Albert February 10th. Insane potboy tries 
to shoot King and Queen June 1oth. Cheap postage introduced in 
England. Princess Royal born, later Empress Frederick, November 
21st. British and Austrian expedition to Syria. Mehemet Ali sues for 
peace. 

1841—Sir Robert Peel succeeds Lord Melbourne as Premier. Prince of 
Wales born November 9. Successful insurrection in Cabul. British 
take Canton and Amoy. 

1842—John Francis tried to shoot Queen May 30th. John William Bean 
pointed pistol at Queen July 3rd. British withdrew from Afghanistan. 
Hongkong ceded to England. Chinese ports opened. British took 


Boer Republic in Natal. 
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1843—Princess Alice Maud Mary born April 25th. Scinde annexed to Brit- 
ish India. Queen and Prince Albert visit King and Queen of France. 
Prince Alfred born August 6th. Louis Philippe visits Queen. 

1845—Seals of colonial office given to Mr.Gladstone. England and France 
made war on Dictator of Argentine Republic. Outbreak first Sikh war. 

1846—Princess Helena born May 25th. Anglo-American treaty settling 
northwest boundary of United States. Great famine in Ireland. Corn 
laws repealed. Sikhs defeated, ceded territory to East India Company. 

1847—Queen headed Irish famine subscription. 

1848—Princess Louise born March 18. Queen and Prince Albert visit 
fugitive French royal family at Claremont. Great chartist demonstra- 
tion London. Insurrection in Ireland attempted. Outbreak second 
Sikh war. Orange River sovereignty occupied. Boers establish Trans- 
vaal Republic. 

1849—Hamilton fired at Queen. Queen first visited Ireland. Sikhs — 
defeated. Punjaub annexed to British India. 

1850—Prince Arthur born May 1. Robert Pate attacked Queen with stick. 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty concluded. Taiping rebellion, China. 

1851—Queen opened great exposition. Burmah provoked British hostili- 
ties. Gold found in Australia. 

1852—First Derby ministry succeeded Russell and ministration. Aberdeen 
succeeded Derby. London protocol on succession in Denmark and 
Schleswig-Holstein. British victories in Burmah. Pegu acquired. 

1853—Prince Leopold born April 7. Royal family visited Ireland. 

1854—Crimean war formally begun by declaration of England and France 
against Russia. British-Japanese treaty. British permitted Orange 
River Republic. Commander McClure accomplished northwest pas- 
sage. 

1855—French Emperor and Empress visited Queen at Windsor and visit 
returned in Paris. Palmerston succeeded Aberdeen as Premier. Liv- 
ingstone discovered Victoria Falls. 

1856—Treaty of Paris ended Crimean war. Oude annexed to British India. 
Outbreak second war, England against China. Persians occupied 
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Herat, involved in war with government of India, successfully ended by 
British next year. 

1857—Outbreak of Indian mutiny. Canton occupied by British and French. 
Princess Beatrice born April 14th. 

1858—Second Derby ministry succeeded Palmerston. Hebrew disability in 
Britain removed. Indian mutiny virtually suppressed and government 
transferred from East India Company to Crown. Treaty with China. 
Queen congratulated American President over new Trans-Atlantic cable 
August 22nd. 

1859—Queen’s first grandchild, now Emperor William II., born January 
27th. Palmerston succeeded Derby as Premier, June. Difficulties 
with China, 

1860—Invitation of President Buchanan for Prince of Wales to visit Amer- 
ica accepted by Queen. Anglo-French expedition occupied Peking. 

1861—Duchess of Kent, Queen’s mother, died. Queen’s third visit to Ire- 
land. Prince Consort died December 14th. England, France and Spain 
sent fleets to Mexico. 

1862—United States granted British demand for release of Mason and 
Slidell. 

1863—Prince of Wales married March roth. France declared war on Mex- 
ico; England and Spain withdrew forces. Britain renounced renuncia- - 
tion of protectorate over Ionian Islands. 

1864—Baker discovered Lake Albert Nyanza. 

1865—Measures taken to suppress Fenians in Ireland. Palmerston died. 
Russell Premier for second time. 

1866—Queen thanked George Peabody, American philanthropist, for gifts 
of $1,750,000 to London poor. Fenians attempted invasion of Canada. 
Russell resigned. Third Derby ministry. Successful establishment of 
telegraphy between Europe and America. 

1867—Fenian insurrection in Ireland. Dominion of Canada constituteo. 
Reform Act passed. Outbreak of Abyssinian war, ended next year. 

1868—Disraeli succeeded Derby as Premier. Reform Act for Scotland and 
Ireland. Gladstone succeeded Disraeli. 
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1869—Irish church disestablished, to take effect 1871. Pacific Railway 
and Suez Canal completed. 

1870—Empress Eugenie visited Queen. Irish Land Act. Elementary Edu- 
cational Act for England and Wales. Baker led expedition up the Nile. 

1871—-Former Emperor Louis Napoleon visited Queen. Treaty of Wash- 
ington to settle the Alabama question. Stanley found Livingstone. 
Grave condition of Queen’s health announced and Prince of Wales had 
typhoid fever. 

1872—Queen present at thanksgiving for Prince of Wales’ recovery. Amer- 
ica obtains the Alabama award. Ballot Bill passed. 

1874—Disraeli succeeded Gladstone as Premier. Britain annexed Fiji 
Islands. Ashantee war ended. t 

1875—Britain bought Sultan’s share in Suez Canal. 

1876—Constantinople conference opened; closed next year. 

1877—Queen received General Grant. British took Transvaal Republic. 

1878—Britain occupied Cypress. Treaty of Berlin, War against Afghanis- 
tan. 

1879—War against Zulus. Queen’s first great-great-grandchild born, Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Saxe-Meiningen, May 12. Gladstone succeeded Bea- 
consfield as Premier. Active agrarian movement in Ireland. Roberts 
entered Kandahar. Transvaal uprising. 

1881—Queen telegraphed sympathy on President Garfield’s death and court 
went into mourning. British defeated by Boers at Majuba Hill, auton- 
omy granted. Irish Land Bill passed. Parnell imprisoned. Land 
League manifesto. British evacuated Kandahar. Mahdi revolt in 
Soudan. 

1882—Roderic Maclean shot at Queen. Europeans massacred in Alexan- 
dria. War against Arabi Pasha, who was defeated. Parnell released. 
Lord Cavendish murdered in Dublin. Irish National League formed. ~ 

1883—Queen injured by slipping on stairs. 

1884—Gordon shut up in Khartoum. Franchise Bill passed. 

1885—Irish dynamite outrages in London. Mahdi captured Khartoum. Gor- 
don killed. British force withdrawn from Soudan. Death of Mahdi. 
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British prepare to meet Russian advance on Herat; settlement effected. 
Riel rebellion in Canada. Salisbury succeeded Gladstone as Premier. 
Conquest of Burmah. Canadian Pacific Railway completed. 

1886—Queen opened Colonial and Indian Exhibition. Burmah annexed. 
Gladstone succeeded Salisbury, proposed home rule and was succeeded 
by Salisbury. 

1887—-Queen’s jubilee celebrated. Queen sent Duke of Norfolk to congrat- 
ulate the Pope on his ecclesiastical jubilee. 

1888—Queen present at celebration of Prince of Wales’ silver wedding. 
Fisheries treaty with United States rejected by Senate. Osman Digna 
defeated near Suakim. 

1889—British collision with Portugal in Southeast Africa. Samoan con- 
ference with United States and Germany. 

1890—Portugal yielded to British demands. Treaty with Germany defining 
spheres in Africa and ceding Heligoland to Germany. Protectorate of 
Zanzibar assumed. 

1891—Queen reviewed French fleet. Osman Digna completely defeated. 

1892—Duke of Clarence died. Agreement with United States to arbitrate 
Bering Sea seal fisheries dispute. Gladstone succeeded Salisbury as 
Premier. 

1893—Queen opened Imperial Institute. Home Rule Bill introduced. 
Bering Sea arbitration award against America. British East Africa 
Company defeated King of Matabeleland. 

1894—Queen formally inaugurated Manchester ship canal. Prince Edward 
of York born, June 23rd. Rosebery succeeded Gladstone as Premier. 

1895—Salisbury succeeded Rosebery. President Cleveland sent message 
to Britain regarding Venezuelan boundary dispute. 

1896—Queen received Li Hung Chang. Queen on September 23rd had 
reigned longer than any former British sovereign. Britain granted 
American demand for Venezuelan arbitration. Jamestown raid. 
Ashantees compelled to accept British sovereignty. Kitchener occu- 
pied Dongola. 

1897—-Queen’s “diamond jubilee” celebrated. Senate rejected Anglo- 
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American general arbitration treaty. Autonomy of Crete declared by 
powers. Grand Duchess Tatiana of Russia, Queen’s thirtieth great- 
grandchild, born. Revolt of Indian hill tribes on Afghan frontier. 
1898—Two-cent postage went into effect between Britain and colonies. 
1899—Dervish force surrendered. Venezuelan arbitration award a compro- 
mise. Transvaal declared war October 11; colonies rallied to support 
Britain. Agreement with America and Germany for partition of Samoa. 
1900—Queen welcomed in Ireland. International expeditions occupied 
Peking. Punitive expedition against Ashantees. Australian colonies 
formed Commonwealth of Australia. 
1901—Queen Victoria died at Osborne House, 6:30 p. m., January 22nd. 


EXPANSION OF THE EMPIRE. 


The contracted boundaries of the British Islands long since proved too 
narrow to contain a people of such expanding enterprise, and they have gone 
forth, “conquering and to conquer,” settling and developing, until, at the 
beginning of the Twentieth Century, the Empire of Great Britain and its col- 
onies covered an area of 11,336,806 square miles, inhabited by 381,037,374 
human beings. 

This area is nearly one-fourth that of the habitable land surface of the 
earth, and its population quite one-fourth of all mankind. The East Indian 
possessions of this great empire are larger than all Europe without Russia, 
and the North American ones, if their water surface be included, are larger 
than the whole of Europe. ; 

Here is a table showing the territorial acquisitions of the empire during 
the reign of the late Queen: 


1839—Aden annexed. 
1842—Hongkong acquired. 
1842—Natal taken. 
1843—Sindee annexed. 
1846—Sikh territory ceded. 
1849—Punjaub annexed. 
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1852—Pegu, Burmah, acquired. 

1856—Oude annexed. 

1858—Crown assumed rule of India. 

1874-——Fiji Islands annexed. 

1875—Sultan’s share in Suez Canal bought. 

1878—Island of Cyprus occupied. 

1886—Burmah annexed. 

1890—Zanzibar protectorate assumed. 

1896—Ashantee annexed. 

1896—Kitchener occupied Dongola. 

1899—Partition of Samoa. 

1900—Transvaal and Orange Free State annexed. 

No mention is made in the above of the “sphere of influence,” over which 
Great Britain exercises practical control, in the Chinese Empire. 

It comprises, to all intents and purposes, the mighty Valley of the 
Yang-tse, in the very center of the Celestial Kingdom, and includes the 
richest section of the realm. 

England, with the United States, Russia, Germany, Japan, and France, 
was forced to send troops to China in 1900 because of the “Boxer” out- 
break, which resulted in the assassination of the German Minister and many 
thousand Christians. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The “Victorian Era” Representative of the Fullness of the Nineteenth Century— 
A Period of Magnificent Achievement and Progress in Trade, Commerce, 
Science, Art and Invention Such as the World Had Never Known Before 
in Its Existence. 


LL the world of the period embraced by the reign of the late Queen 
A and Empress has accepted the term “Victorian era” as representative 
of the fullness of -the nineteenth century. Thirty-six years of the 
century had gone when the young Queen took the throne, but they were 
years that had meant little of the fulfillment of time allotted to her rule. 

She outlived every sovereign who sat upon a throne in the year of her 
coronation. No member of the Privy Council of 1837 is living. Two Em- 
perors of Germany have played their parts and gone the way of all flesh. 

Wars have altered the map of the world. States have risen up, lived 
their brief lives, and gone down, carrying governments and rulers with 
them. But through it all the British government has stood intact, save as 
it has been developed into an empire upon which the sun never sets. Victoria 
was crowned a Queen and became an Empress. 

During her reign there have been eleven Lord Chancellors, ten Prime 
Ministers, five Archbishops of Canterbury and six of York. In the United 
States there have been seventeen Presidents; in Canada ten Viceroys; in 
France one King, one Emperor, and six Presidents; on the throne of Prus- 
sia five Kings, and in Russia three Emperors. 

Her government exercised a potential part in every rearrangement of 
the map of Europe. Since her accession the area of the British Empire has 
been doubled. Unlike her grandfather, George III., she never surrendered 
any territory once officially made British soil. "2 

It might be disputed that her rule had accomplished this, but she often 
displayed a temper that showed she was neither a figurehead nor an ally 
of a thing which did not meet her approval. 
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Every sovereign up to her time used, or tried to use, the royal preroga- 
tive. During Victoria’s reign this was used once by Gladstone and once 
by Disraeli, but never by the Queen herself. It is not an extravagant state- 
ment to say that had Queen Victoria attempted to make use of the long- 
neglected power of veto in the British Crown, loved and honored sovereign 
though she was, she would have brought about a revolution that would 
have shaken the foundations of Europe. The greatest writer on the English 
constitution has said that had the death warrant of the Queen of Great 
Britain been laid before her by her Ministers she would have had no choice 
but to sign it. 

Queen Victoria not only never claimed political power but she dis- 
claimed it. 

As the British constitution is now understood, it rules out all political 
influence on the part of the King or Queen, and it has been held scarcely 
even possible that constitutional government and the relegation of all real 
power to the representatives of the people could have achieved their great 
triumphs in the mighty British Empire under any sovereign but a woman— 
and a woman of a pliable, domestic nature at that. 

A rebellious outbreak in Canada confronted the home government at 
the time of her ascension of the throne in 1837. The ministry existed on 
suffrance, having no power to use and carry out measures. In 1839 the 
Ministers were defeated on a Jamaican: question and resigned, but an objec- 
tion of the Queen to Sir Robert Peel’s acceptance of the Premiership kept 
the Ministers at their posts. The same year chronicled the introduction 
of the penny postage. 

An attempt in Egypt to revolt against the government of the Porte was 
crushed by the Ministry, but it was not able to pass measures of importance 
and went to defeat in the attempt to repeal the corn laws. 

With the coming of the Conservatives into office a new era was antici- 
pated. War in prospect abroad and the existence of distress at home made 
change inviting. 

Peel, at the outset, was compelled to provide for a revenue deficit of 
£2,500,000 and also to take some steps for free trade in grain. Bread was 
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at a high figure, that the farmers of England might derive a supposed profit, 
while a duty kept grain out of the country that might have been imported 
from the Baltic and the Black Sea territories. Peel proposed an alteration 
in the corn laws, with the object to keep the price of wheat as nearly as 
possible at sixty shillings, and the measure was carried. 

War in China made this deficiency in revenue even worse, while the 
prospects of war on the Indian frontier made further complications. Peel 
grasped the whole subject in comprehensive way and began a series of finan- 
cial reforms. An income tax was evolved in spite of violent opposition. 
Tariff schedules were revised and simplified in preparation for the coming 
free trade. 

In 1841 Afghanistan was punished for the murder of the British Envoy, 
but England did not care to retain the country, which at that time would 
have proved useless and costly. 

Free trade and the discussion of its possible results took up the next 
three years of attention. Factory labor, education, church rates, the visit 
of the Queen to the French King, and the excitement at Oxford caused 
by defections of prominent high churchmen to the Catholic faith were sub- 
jects lending to the general agitations of the time. The financial reforms 
in the meantime had changed the deficit to a surplus of £1,500,000. 

Emancipation of the Catholics had not served to quiet Ireland. The 
movement for repeal of the union was active. O’Connell made some 
speeches and was tried by a Protestant jury on a charge of sedition. He 
was sentenced to imprisonment and fine, but after a tempestuous scene in 
the House of Lords the great agitator was released. The next year, as an- 
act of justice, the government indorsed the Catholic College of Maynooth. 

Peel, assisted by Gladstone, went on with his financial reforms. As a 
measure toward free trade he proposed using the surplus from the income 
tax in reducing taxes on commodities. .A great change was proposed in 
the sugar duties. Disraeli, however, representing the landed interests, which 
were held to be taxed too heavily already, combated Peel’s meas- 
ures. 

The session of 1845 closed quietly. Jews were admitted to municipal 
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offices. The Oregon dispute with the United States was arranged and New 
Zealand pacified. 

On top of these, however, came the potato famine in Ireland. Pressure 
was brought for the admission of corn duty free. Peel was convinced, but 
his Cabinet would not follow him; Lord Stanley resigned and the Ministry 
went to pieces. 

Manchester was a hotbed of agitation against the corn laws, and the 
Anti-Corn Law league was strong in men, money and enthusiasm. A free 
trade hall was built in Manchester. In February, 1846, a fixed duty was 
put upon corn for three years, after which it was to be abolished. Free 
traders, in opposing the delay, were beaten, and the bill passed by a large 
majority. ‘ 

In a bill for the suppression of crime in Ireland, however, the protection- 
ists had their revenge, unseating the Ministry. The session of 1847, how- 
ever, did little more than shorten the hours of factory labor. 

Revolution against the government of Louis Philippe in France was 
a danger that began to menace in 1848. All Europe was stirred by it. The 
discontent in Ireland increased, where O’Connell had been superseded by 
Smith and O’Brien. Chartists in England, too, were making trouble for the 
country in their demands for universal suffrage, annual sessions of Parlia- 
ment, vote by ballot, abolition of property qualification for members of 
Parliament, the payment of members, and equal electoral districts. An 
enormous meeting of members was arranged which should show some signs 
of force. A march was proposed in which an enormous petition was to be 
carried to the House of Commons. 

The government prepared to defeat the purpose of the Chartists and 
the Duke of Wellington was put at the head of 170,000 constables for this 
purpose. 

The scheme fell through of its own weight, however, leaving the Chart- 
ists to the ridicule of the country. 

Peace had come upon the country. In 1849 the navigation laws were 
repealed, extending the principles of free trade. Then the great exposition 
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of 1851 claimed attention and grew to a successful realization under the 
supervision and patronage of Prince Albert. 

A new Ministry and new reforms in finance followed and under Lord 
Aberdeen the income tax was retained. 

In 1854 came the Crimean war, between Russia and Turkey, in which 
England and France supported the cause of the Sultan. Want of supplies 
and of hospitals aroused indignation in England. Discontent became sus- 
picion. An inquiry into the conduct of the Ministry was proposed and the 
Aberdeen Cabinet resigned. Palmerston’s Ministry lost the services of 
Gladstone, but it carried,on the war with vigor. 

A war breaking out in China caused the Ministry to attempt the disso- 
lution of Parliament rather than resign. The issue was one of confidence 
in Lord Palmerston. Cobden and Bright were rejected as members of the 

j peace party and the Liberal cause supported. On the heels of this came the 
Indian mutiny. 

Misunderstandings with the Emperor of France with reference to Eng- 
land as a refuge for political exiles led to Palmerston’s downfall. The 
Thames was purified, reforms were instituted in India, and a telegraphic 
cable laid between England and America. ‘ 

Disraeli’s reform bill, war between France and Austria for the liberation 
of Italy, and other minor domestic differences unseated the Disraeli admin- 
istration. Other reform measures were introduced, free trade was empha- 
sized, and a commercial treaty with France was negotiated. 

Then came war in the United States. In general British sentiment was 
with the South. The Trent affair threatened war to Great Britain for a 
time, but the Union States finally submitted to an ultimatum and returned 
the prisoners, Mason and Slidell. 

Close upon this came the death of the Prince Consort. 

Reforms became the watchword in politics. Gladstone and Bright were 
the expounders. Changes were made in the franchise and in the distribu- 
tions of seats. The disestablishment of the Irish Church was accomplished 
under Gladstone. The Irish Land Act was passed in 1870, putting a re- 
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straint on hasty evictions and providing for some measure of arbitration. A 
comprehensive education act was passed. 

In 1871 purchase into the army was abolished. Universities were thrown 
open to the whole country without regard to religious belief. Trades unions 
were recognized by law. 

In 1873 another measure, designed to remove an Irish grievance, was 
the establishment of a system of Catholic university education, but it satis- 
fied neither party. Changes came in administrations. In 1874 the public 
worship regulation act was introduced by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to restrain the clergy of the extreme high church from using rituals in imi- 
tation of the Roman Catholic Church against the wishes of parishioners. 

} The Prince of Wales visited India in 1875. In the same month the 
government purchased £4,000,000 worth of shares in the Suez Canal. 

For fifteen years after the death of her husband the Queen did not appear 
before Parliament. In 1876 she again appeared at the opening of that body, 
but did not attempt to read her speech as she had done in the earlier years. 

In 1877 the Queen, after a vote in the Parliament, was proclaimed Em- 
press of India by the Governor-General at the durbar in Delhi. This at 
once placed her, in the important matter of titles, on an equality with the 
Emperor of Russia. 

At-home the subject of landlordism in Ireland and the Parnell Land 
League made trouble. Home rule became an issue. War in Afghanistan 
and the disastrous retreat to Candalhar were chronicled. Boers in the Trans- 
vaal made trouble, and the memorable Majuba Hill defeat resulted. 

Boycotting in Ireland was dealt with in the coercion act. Gladstone’s 
Land Bill was passed in 1881. Arrests under the Coercion Act increased in 
Ireland, and on May 6, 1882, the Burke-Cavendish murders in Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, startled the world. 

In 1885 the suffrage was extended to include 2,000,000 voters not before 
on the registers. 

The year 1888 was full of the Irish question. The British South African 
company was chartered, later to become a powerful factor in Africa, In — 
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1891 there was a cessation of Irish hostilities, but acute dissensions in the 
ranks of the Home Rule party. 

The Gladstone Ministry dealt with the arrogance of the young Khedive 
of Egypt in 1893. Gladstone introduced his second Home Rule Bill, and it 
was defeated in the House of Lords. In the next year Gladstone retired from 
the leadership of his party, to be succeeded by Lord Rosebery. 

The Venezuelan boundary question afterwards came up but was soon 
settled. The United States and England refused to become agitated over 
a small matter like that. 

The celebration of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897 was a great 
event in her reign. 

In the almost sixty-four years of Victoria’s reign Great Britain won 
the continent of Australia in its entirety, advanced into the heart of Africa 
from its Cape Colony, and expanded the coast settlements in India to a 
complete mastery of the peninsula as far north as the Himalayas and includ- 
ing Burma and Baluchistan. 

Besides the great sweeping annexations were countless acquisitions of 
ports here and there and scores of islands. The only reverse of any conse- 
quence suffered by the British march of empire was the loss of the north- 
west corner of the United States when, in 1846, England agreed to move 
the southern boundary of British America at that point north to the forty- 
ninth parallel. 

England, however, seeing the justice of the contention, and well know- 
ing that even if she lost the territory it had fallen into the hands of a 
friendly nation, agreed to the readjustment of the boundary line with very 
good grace. 


TWO GREAT OCCASIONS IN ENGLAND. 


In England’s history there will live records of two occasions when 
Englishmen throughout the world chorused reverence for Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria—the Golden Jubilee of 1887, marking the close of the 
fiftieth year of her reign, and the Diamond Jubilee of 1897, when the six- 
tieth year of her rule came to its end. In these great choruses of thanks- 
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giving which echoed around the earth every nation of the civilized world 
added its voice. On each of these occasions sermons were preached and 
te deums were sung everywhere. From St. Paul’s Cathedral to the hum- 
blest village chapel English hearts pledged themselves to their Queen. 

In the year 1897 the most memorable and most important procession 
that London had ever known moved through its streets. This great col- 
umn of marching men, reviewed by more than 5,000,000 people, marked 
the climax of the Diamond Jubilee. For two days services had been held 
in churches and cathedrals throughout the United Kingdom. In many 
instances continuous services were held throughout the day and special 
anthems were sung. Seven miles from Constantinople, in the chapel of the 
British embassy at Thorapia, five envoys from the Sultan of Turkey repre- 
sented this ruler at the services, in which Englishmen in the Ottoman Em- 
, Pire participated. In Paris President Faure attended special services; in 
the English church at Athens King George of Greece was one of the wor- 
shipers; Bishop Potter of New York preached in London at the Windsor 
Parish Church; services were said throughout the Continent and in the 
United States—every civilized nation of the globe added its voice in the 
praise of Victoria, Queen. 

The celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria began on 
June 20, 1897, with the holding of thanksgiving services throughout the 
Kingdom. A private service was held at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Cas- 
tle, which was attended by the Queen, the members of the royal family, and 
a few intimate friends. The diplomats, special jubilee envoys, and Judges, 
in their robes of state, attended the special services held in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. Ambassadors from all the greater nations of the globe were present, 
as also were the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of 
York, and other members of the Royal family. It was the strangest Sunday 
London had known. 

The climax of the Diamond Jubilee came on June 22d. Hundreds of 
thousands of people had had no sleep during the night, and at daybreak the 
streets were crowded. Color was everywhere. Four millions of visitors 
were said to have been added to London’s 5,000,000. The Queen arrived 
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at noon to find the streets throbbing with the heavy tramp of millions, and 
a bedlam of street songs, horns, trumpets, and cheering. Stands along the 
whole route were covered with cloths, swathed in flags, flowers, evergreen, 
or bunting. 

Probably 5,000,000 people saw the great pageant, celebrating the climax 
of the Jubilee. In all history no such vast mass of humanity has gathered 
to witness a similar spectacle. Fabulous sums were paid for seats in win- 
dows and stands along the line of march. The mighty roar from millions 
of throats never ceased from the moment the Queen left the palace until she 
was helped from her carriage at the end of a trying ordeal three hours later. 

At the head of the parade came the colonial troops and the Premier. 
Representatives of the Indian army came next. There were giant Sikhs, 
wearing tremendous white turbans. There were cheers from the marchers 
from the Canadian mounted forces to the New South Wales cavalry, from 
the Dyaks of Borneo to the strapping cavalrymen from Jamaica. The pro- 
cession took forty-five minutes to pass a given point at a quick walk. 

Riding ahead of the Queen’s carriage was a cavalcade of Princes, includ- 
ing relatives or representatives of every notable sovereign in the world. 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria was there; the Crown Prince of Austria, in a 
brilliant Hussar uniform; German Princes and Grand Dukes, three of them, 
in the white uniforms of the Emperor, were there; Japanese, Burmese, and 
Siamese Princes, swarthy little fellows, going on their way with Oriental 
impassiveness, were in the line. 

Then came the Queen’s carriage, drawn by eight cream-colored horses, 
with their red morocco harness studded all over with burnished gold me- 
dallions bearing the Royal Arms, each led by a running groom dressed in 
a postilion’s peaked cap and long coat, covered with gold braid. The 
Queen sat alone in the rear seat, opposite her being the Princess of Wales 
and the Princess Christian. 

When the Queen reached Temple Bar, the limits of the city proper, 
she was met by the Lord Mayor, who had come from the Mansion House to 
meet her and to hand her the sword of the City of London. The Lord 
Mayor, clad in a crimson velvet robe, with a deep tippet ermine, descended 
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from his horse and with a low obeisance proffered Her Majesty the famous 
pearl-handled sword, which is one of the city’s greatest treasures. The 
Queen just touched the handle of the weapon with her fingers and then 
graciously signified that the Lord Mayor might retain it. The procession 
then moved on to St. Paul’s Cathedral. Here brief services were held, and 
the Queen was then escorted to the Mansion House. 

When night fell the festival became the people’s own. Confetti was 
thrown for the first time in London’s history. Every street was arched with 
glowing lines of electric lights. At midnight millions of people were mov- 
ing through the thoroughfare singing “God Save the Queen.” On the 
following night a gala performance of opera was given. The Queen 
bestowed titles on numerous of her subjects. On June 24th the Princess of 
Wales gave a jubilee feast to the poor of London. It was rumored at this 
time that the Queen would abdicate in favor of the Prince of Wales. As 
usual the rumor proved to be false. 

The services celebrating the Golden Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s reign 
in 1887 were similar to those which followed a decade later when her Dia- 
mond Jubilee was observed. At that time there were rumors of a plot to 
take the Queen’s life by the use of dynamite. These stories, however, failed 
to be realized. The procession disappointed those who had been led to 
believe there would be a great display of troops. It was chiefly interesting 
on account of the prominence of the people taking part. From Bucking- 
ham Palace to Westminster Abbey there were 16,000 troops stationed to 
keep the streets clear. There were three divisions in the procession. In the 
first division there were eleven carriages bearing the Indian visitors, three 
carriages of royal relatives of the Queen, four carriages of royal guests, 
fourteen carriages of visiting royal personages and their attendants, and 
then came eleven state coaches of the Queen’s immediate procession. 

The Queen’s carriage was preceded by a detachment of Indian troops. 
The Queen sat upon the rear seat of the carriage alone. She wore a black 
satin dress and around her shoulders a white Irish lace shawl with Shamrock 
figures brocaded upon it. Upon her head she wore a small white lace bon- 
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net, with lace work and large diamonds. She carried a small, black sun- 
shade. 

When the Queen entered Westminster Abbey 10,000 people rose to 
their feet. Three tiers of galleries had been built and every seat was filled. 
Special anthems were sung by a choir of 250 voices, the audience frequently 
rising as a unit and lending its 10,000 voices to the accompaniment. It was 
at one of these moments that the Queen appeared in the doorway. After 
special prayers had been said the benediction was pronounced by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. When the benediction had been pronounced the 
Queen’s sons knelt before and kissed her hand. They arose and Her 
Majesty kissed each upon his cheek. The Princesses next advanced to the 
Queen and kissed her hand and she kissed them all. i 

From the Abbey the Queen returned to the Buckingham Palace, taking 
the route she had traversed after her coronation fifty years before. On the 
following day the children’s fete was held in Hyde Park, where the Queen 
greeted 30,000 little ones. During the day many titles and honors were 
conferred. 


SOUTH AFRICAN WAR CAUSED SORROW FOR HER. 


The last days of Victoria were fraught with many trials. When the 
Dutch republics in South Africa took a defiant stand her efforts to hold the 
war party in check came to naught. The English people, following the lead 
of Chamberlain, were wild for war and their beloved sovereign could no 
longer hold them back. In the wild enthusiasm the Anglo-Saxon blood 
boiled with the spirit of Henry V., and despite their Queen the British were 
bound to fight. 

The Queen, who knew her people as well as Elizabeth knew hers, felt 
from the outset that war would follow the long-drawn-out negotiations with 
the Boers, and, through Lord Salisbury, held the war party in check until 
Kruger forced the hands of the Premier with his ultimatum. Then she gave 
up the struggle. From the first to last she kept in close touch with the 
progress of the war and the routine of years was broken up that she might 
remain at Windsor in order to receive the earliest news from the field. 
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In the prime of her life, with the Prince Consort at her side, she had 
shown her ardor for her soldiers by stripping the shoes from her feet and 
throwing them at the troops departing to the Crimean war in token of the old 
English custom of conferring good luck. Forty-five years later, in her feeble 
old age, her ardor was not lessened. She spoke feelingly to the guards about 
to leave for South Africa, and it was chronicled that tears filled the eyes of the 
soldiers. 

Victoria traveled from Windsor to Ballater Barracks to say farewell to 
‘the troops about to start for South Africa a month before the war was formally 
opened. 

“T am pleased to see you looking so well,” she said to the Guards, “and so 
fit for duty. You are going on foreign service, and I wish you all a God-speed. 
I hope you will return safe and well.” 

At Modder River the men she sent away with such heartfelt sentiment went 
down in rows before the Boers, and the Queen’s wish was not to be fulfilled. 
Two months later, when the defeats before Ladysmith and the slaughter of 
British in the march to the relief of Kimberley carried sorrow to every English 
heart, the Queen again stood before departing troops. The flashy uniforms of 
the Guards and the Gordon Highlanders had been discarded for the more 
serviceable khaki uniforms for the real work of war. As the Queen gazed 
upon the closed ranks sweeping by in review, tears came into her eyes. When 
the troops gathered around the stand she occupied she said: 

“T have called you here to-day, my soldiers, who are always near me, to say 
farewell before you cross the seas to a distant part of my Empire to assist your 
comrades, who are fighting so bravely for your sovereign and country. I 
know you will always do your duty as heretofore, and I pray God to bless you 
and give you a safe return.” 

Of all the years of the Queen’s long reign the time when her troops were 
falling in South Africa seemed to bring more grief. The flower of the English 
army was falling while Buller tried to drive his way to Ladysmith and 
Methuen pounded away on the fronts of the Boer forces. All of the fétal 
days, long established in English royalty, went by unobserved by the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales. The Prince passed his fifty-eighth birthday in 
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seclusion, all the usual festivities of the event being abandoned. Not until 
Christmas came that year did the aged Queen allow holiday cheer to break in 
upon the somber life of the castle. But twice before since the death of the 
Prince Consort had she passed the day at Windsor, but she could not be 
induced to leave Windsor at this critical period, when Buller was crossing and 
recrossing the Tugela, with a long list of the dead to mark each crossing. 

Surrounded by her grandchildren and her great-grandchildren, the Queen 
for a time laid aside the cares that were bearing her down, and Christmas did 
not pass without cheer. In fact, she seemed relieved to have the chatter of 
children, and the attendants were surprised to see the change the day brought 
in her mood. 

But it was already seen that the war was breaking her down. Correspond- 
ents began sending reports that the health of the aged sovereign was giving 
way, and, although they were denied, it was realized in court circles that the 
reports were true. 

During all this time Victoria kept the closest watch on the progress of 
events in the field. A private telephone connected Windsor Castle with the 
War Office, and her private secretary remained there to send to her the latest 
dispatches as soon as received. When Victoria was not suited with the news 
sent her she directed the most searching questions to the War Office, showing 
that her mind had not lost any of its acuteness with advanced age. She had 
not read the newspapers for years, but now directed that a number of London 
dailies should be laid before her every morning in order that she might com- 
pare the reports of the War Office with the work of the correspondents on the 
held. 

As the list of British disasters grew, the selection of Lord Roberts for the 
supreme command in South Africa was decided on, largely through the 
Queen’s influence. Before Lord Roberts sailed for Cape Town she wrote him 
a personal letter, sympathizing with him in the death of his son on the field 
of battle, and thanking him for “his great patriotism in pushing aside his 
terrible private grief to devote himself to the affairs of the nation.” 

By the Queen’s direction the Prince of Wales and other members of the 
royal family were present when Lord Roberts took ship for the scene of war. 
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It was during this period of national humiliation that the German Emperor 
visited his grandmother. Victoria received him at the head of the staircase, 
and seemed to be more cheerful than of recent days. England was in no 
mood to celebrate pageants in honor of foreign sovereigns, and the Emperor’s 

visit became a family affair without public celebration. It was announced that 
the Queen was to return the visit to her imperial grandson, but this she was 
never able to do. 

The Queen took great interest in the fitting up of the American hospital 
ship Maine by American women resident in England, and presented the ship 
with her flag. The ceremonies surrounding the formal gift were the occasion 
of an expression of good will towards America. 

England was stirred when, in the period of the deepest South African * 
gloom, indelicate cartoons appeared in Parisian papers, in which Victoria was 
the central figure. So deep was the resentment that one Paris editor, who had 
printed an objectionable cartoon, was shot by an English officer. The army 
could get whipped every other day in South Africa, and the nation was ready 
for the next battle, but the British would not stand French insults to their 
Queen. It is said that the French Ministry gave the editors a quiet “tip” that 
they were playing with fire, and the cartoons ceased. The incident showed in 
a striking way the adoration with which the ordinary Englishman had come to 
regard his Queen. 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO IRELAND. 


As the Boer war dragged on the heroism of the Irish troops deeply touched 
the aged Queen, and she determined to visit Ireland. At the same time this 
announcement was made another was issued that stirred Irishmen the world 
over. It was that the wearing of the shamrock on St. Patrick’s day was no 
longer prohibited in the British army. This order, it is said, came directly 
from the Queen, in recognition of the bravery of Irish troops in bringing = 
victory after so long a list of defeats. 

The visit to Ireland was the first she made since 1861. Throughout her 
reign she made only four visits to the Emerald Isle, the first being in 1840, the 
second in 1853, and the third in 1861. 
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Before her departure Victoria was given an expression of love by the 
people of London that outdid the more formal celebration of the Diamond 
Jubilee. As her carriage moved through the streets she bowed to the throngs 
like one greeting friends, and not with the restraint common to royalty. 

When the Queen reached the city’s confines, on the embankment opposite 
the temple steps, she was welcomed by the Lord Mayor and Corporation in 
their robes of state. The Lord Mayor presented Her Majesty with the city 
sword of state. With a smile she touched the sword and returned it to the 
Lord Mayor, saying: 

“Thank you for all that my city has done.” 

To which the Lord Mayor replied : 

“Your Gracious Majesty’s words will forever be treasured in my heart.” 

Hundreds of thousands of people surrounded the palace that night and 
shouted and cheered for their ruler. It was a national thanksgiving. Victory 
in the field had come after sore defeat, and in their Queen the national senti- 
ment of the British was crystallized. 

It was early in April, 1900, that Victoria crossed the Irish channel and ap- 
peared at Dublin. The greeting she received was pleasant, if not unduly 
enthusiastic. 

In reply to the address of welcome of the Township Commissioners of 
Queenstown, the Queen handed the following to the chairman: 

“T thank you for your beautiful and loyal address and for the warm wel- 
come wherewith you have greeted me. On setting foot again on Irish soil I 
receive with heartfelt satisfaction your assurances of devotion and affection 
towards me. I am looking forward with much pleasure to my visit to this part 
of my dominions, and I pray, may God bless Ireland with increasing welfare 
and prosperity.” 

As this written reply was handed to gf? chairman Her MAES said: “T 
am pleased to find myself in Ireland again.” 

One of the noteworthy features of the Queen’s entry into Dublin was the 
reproduction of the ancient ceremony in which a pursuivant-at-arms with his 
heralds, gorgeously robed, knocked at the city’s gates and asked permission for 
Her Majesty to enter. 
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The fears in England that the Queen would not receive kindly treatment 
in the Irish capital proved unfounded. There was not even a street row to mar 
her visit, which continued through several days. While in Dublin Victoria 
received news from Brussels of the unsuccessful attempt by a half-crazy boy 
to shoot the Prince of Wales. 

All through the active part of the Boer war, before the fall of Pretoria, the 
Queen sent messages of hope to her soldiers. Early in the siege of Ladysmith 
the Queen was sanguine of General White’s ability to pull through success- 
_ fully, and wrote to Lady White assuring her of her undiminished confidence 
in her husband’s generalship. 

In October, 1899, when British army losses in South Africa were heavy, 
the Queen sent this message to the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Secretary of 
State for War: 


“My heart bleeds for these dreadful losses again today. It is a great suc- 
cess, but I feel dearly bought. Would you convey my warmest and heartfelt 
sympathy with the near relatives of the fallen and wounded, and my admira- 
tion of the conduct of those they have lost ? VER 

(Victoria Regina Imperatrix.) 


The Queen telegraphed to General Buller on February 28, 1900, as fol- 
lows: _ ‘ 
“T have heard with the deepest concern the heaviest losses sustained by 
my British-Irish soldiers. I desire to express my sympathy and admiration of 
the splendid qualities they have exhibited throughout these trying operations.” 

On April 7th, 1900, Queen Victoria, asked by her granddaughter, the 
Duchess of Fife, to write her opinion of Paul Kruger in the Duchess’ album, 
made the following entry: 

“May God guide him and all of us out of our troubles and difficulties.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Sources of European Royalty—The Late Queen Victoria’s Family Name Said to be 
“Azon,” and Not Guelph—Some Curious Things in Genealogy Which Are 
Avowed to be Authentic—Most Earthly Royalties Have Close Kinship 
with Each Other, It is Claimed. 


genealogy of the English royal family should excite more than ordinary 
interest. In this connection, also, the sources of European royalty are mat- 


| T IS very natural, since the recent change of rulers in England, that the 


ters worthy of attention. 

History shows that a few men were the founders of the imperial and 
kingly houses now ‘existing, on the Continent of Europe, careful and patient 
research having reduced the origin of the reigning families to a very small 
number of sources, in comparison with the number of branches and offshoots 
actually represented. Only’a score of families share the honor of having fur- 
nished the big and little thrones of Europe, and of this score six stand out as 
of first importance. These are: The Capetian race, the line of Oldenburg, 
the stock of Ethichon, the line of Wettin, the line of Azon d’Este and the line 
of Wittelsbach. 

An old tradition maintains that three at least of these stems—Oldenburg, 
Wettin and Capet—drew their origin from Witikind (died 807), the Saxon 
hero, celebrated for his wars with the great Charlemagne. This tradition does 
not rest on any historical document and is only admitted by genealogists more 
anxious to believe in interesting family legends than in authentic facts 
bequeathed by the learned men of past ages. Some of them have gone so far 
as to fry to prove that Napoleon I. descended from Romulus, the founder of 
Rome. 

A serious work could not accept uncontrolled hearsay. Moreover, nobility, 
the most authentically ancient, appears only in the tenth century toward the 
middle of those long centuries of middle-ages faith, visible results of the cru- 
sades. 


It is only at this epoch that one can with any degree of certainty begin the 
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reconstruction of genealogical trees, aided by charts and documents of all 
kinds left by monasteries, courtiers and chaplains of the old feudal chateaux, 
which were patiently constructed and which always have been and always 
will be of use to those who study that curious period. 


FOUNDATION OF THE CAPETIAN DYNASTY. 


The Capetian race has been fully described and analyzed in all its phases, 
its grandeur, and also its decadence, by the admirable histories of Michelet, 


_ Anquetil and Henri Martin. Hugh Capet—so called from a sort of hood he 


was accustomed to wear on his head—Count of Paris, son of Hugh the Great, 
ascended the throne of France in 987 and founded the third French dynasty 
called the Capetian. Hugh Capet—who some say was issue of Witikind—had 
a son, Robert II. the Pious (970-1031), whose oldest son, Henry I., was 
King of France from 1031 to 1060, and whose third son, Robert I. the elder 
(died 1075), was made Duke of Burgundy, and founded: 

First, the original house of that name—extinct with Philippe de Rouvre in 
1361—; and, secondly, the House of Burgundy-Portugal, which after the 
emigration of Aviz and of Braganza, 1640, reigned in Portugal up to 
Pedro IV., great-grandfather of Charles I., the present King. 


ORIGIN OF THE HOUSE OF BOURBON. 


Henry IV. descended in a direct line from Robert of France, Count of 
Clermont, sixth son of Saint Louis, who, married to Beatrice of Bourbon, 
took the name, title and arms of the house of Bourbon, of which his wife was 
the last representative and heir. | 

Then the searcher comes to Louis XIII., whose oldest son, Louis XIV., 
had two sons, the oldest, Louis, Duke of Burgundy (1682-1712), continued 
the filiation of the elder branch, which became extinct in 1883 in the person 
of the Count de Chambord; the other son, Phillippe, Duke of Anjou, became 
in 1700 King of Spain under the name of Philippe V., and founded the House 
of Bourbon-Anjou; it became the eldest branch of the Bourbons after the 
death of the Count de Chambord, and which gave birth to the royal branches 
of Spain and of the two Sicilies, Ducal in Parma and Princely in Spain. 
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Therefore the late Count de Chambord; Don Carlos, Duke of Madrid; 
Francois II., ex-King of the Two Sicilies; Francois, Duke of Machena; 
Robert I., ex-Duke of Parma; Philippe, Count of Paris, and his son, the Duke 
of Orleans; Dom Pedro, ex-Crown Prince of Brazil, and Alphonse XIIL., 
King of Spain, are all Capets, for they are descended in a direct and rigorously 
male line from Hugh Capet, of glorious memory. 


ANCESTRY OF THE CZAR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


The line of Oldenburg has for authentic ancestor Thierry the Fortunate 
(died 1440), Count of Oldenburg, issue of Ringelgeim, descendant also of 
Witikind. Thierry the Fortunate received by marriage the Duchy of 
Schleswig-Holstein; and his son, Christian I, took the name of Schleswig- 
Holstein and was elected King of Scandinavia in 1448. 

His descendants founded the Houses of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg; Schleswig-Holstein-Sunderburg-Glucksburg, Holstein-Got- 
torp and Oldenburg. Christian IX., King of Denmark, Prince von Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg; his son, George I., King of Greece; Ernest 
Gonthier, Duke von Schleswig-Holstein; Frederic Ferdinand, Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg; Peter, Grand Duke of Olden- 
burg; and the Czar Nicholas II., Emperor of Russia, issue by the male line of 
Duke Charles Peter Ulric von Holstein-Gottorp and who, as son of the Grand 
Duchess Anne Romanoff, ascended the throne of Russia in 1762, under the 
title of Peter III., have therefore Oldenburg for their family name, as they are 
all descended from Thierry the Fortunate, Count of Oldenburg, by the male 
line. 

Therefore the Czar of all the Russias, so often called a Romanoff, is only 
such by the female line; for he is from the Holstein-Gottorps, and is conse- 
quently an Oldenburg. 


SOURCE OF THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURG. 


Ethichon, Duke of Alsace, who lived along about 684, is the authentic 
source of the Hapsburg-Lorraine and the Baden Houses. Two branches 
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became at once apparent in the descendants of Adalbert I., son of Ethichon— 
that of Hapsburg, founded by Rodboton (died 1027), son of Gontran the 
Rich, Count of Brisgau; and the branch of Lorraine founded in 1048 by 
Girard IIL. great-grandson of Evrard III., Count of Alsace and brother of 
Gontran the Rich. 

In 1737 Maria Theresa, daughter of Charles VI., last descendant and heir 
of the Hapsburg branch, married Francis Etienne, who had just exchanged his 
Duchy of Lorraine and of Bar for Tuscany. Thus, after thirty-two genera- 
tions, the two principal lines of this powerful house became united after having 
been separated for over 1,000 years. 

Consequently, Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria and King of Hun- 
gary; Ferdinand IV., ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany; Frederic, Grand Duke of 
Baden; and Marie Christine, Regent of Spain, being all descendants of 
Ethichon, Duke of Alsace, have as their family name that of Ethichon. 


ORIGIN OF THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN. 


The Royal Housé of Hohenzollern, which some persons attach, without 
sufficient proof, however, to that of Ethichon, derives its origin-from Thas- 
silon, first: Count of Zollern, who lived about the year 800, and who had for 
descendant Burchard (died 1061), Count of Zollern, from the Chateau of 
Zollern, in the Regency of Sigmaringen in Prussia. The said Burchard was 
the ancestor of the Counts of Zollern, one of whom; Count Eitel-Frederic, was 
the father of two sons, who, toward 1300, founded: 

The elder, Eitel-Frederic II., Count of Zollern, the elder non-reigning 
Princely line of Sigmaringen, in consequence of the acquisition toward 1500 
of the County of Sigmaringen; the second, Count Rodolphe Frederic II., 
Burgrave of Nuremberg, the younger reigning, imperial and royal line of 
Germany. 

Hence, Leopold, Prince von Hohenzollern; his brother, Charles I., King 
of Roumania; William IL, Emperor of Germany and King of Prussia, and 
Prince Albert of Prussia, Regent of Brunswick, being all issue of Thassilon, 
Count of Zollern, their name is Thassilon of Zollern. 
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WHEN THE SAXON HOUSE FIRST APPEARED. 


Conrad the Great, Count of Wettin (died 1156), said to be issue of 
Witikind and of Thierri Buzici, a contemporary of Otto I., and father of the 
first Burgrave of Misnia, is the first Count of Wettin of whom authentic 
record is found. Wettin, which has given its name to the line founded by 
Conrad the Great, is a castle situated near Halle, and was built by the Bur- 
graves of Misnia, ancestors of Conrad. 

One of the descendants of Conrad was Frederic II. the Gentle (1411- 
1464), son of Frederic the Warlike (1369-1428), first Elector of Saxony, 
and he had two sons, Ernest and Albert, who founded the two lines of 
Ernestine and Albertine, of the House of Saxony, which still exist. 

As to the elder line, it is now divided as follows: Saxe-Weimar, Saxe- 
Meiningen and Hildburghausen, Saxe-Altenburg and Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. The younger branch only comprises the Royal House of Saxony. 

Therefore Charles Alexander, Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach; 
George ITI., Duke of Saxe-Meiningen and Hilburghausen; Ernest, Duke of 
Saxe-Altenburg; Alfred, Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha; Albert Edward, 
King of England as Edward VIL., son of Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha; 
Leopold II., King of the Belgians, son of Prince Leopold von Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, who ascended the throne of Belgium in 1831 as Leopold L.; 
Ferdinand, Prince of Bulgaria, son of Prince August von Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha; Albert, King of Saxony, and Charles I., King of Portugal, grandson 
of Prince Ferdinand von Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, who by his marriage with 
the Queen Dona Maria da Gloria became King of Portugal in 1836; these 
are all issue in direct male line of Conrad the Great, Count of Wettin, there- 
fore their patronymic is Von Weetin. 

Azon, Margrave of Este (died 964), is ancestor of the line of Azon of 
Este, whose descendants are the House of Guelph, or Brunswick-Luneburg, 
and the Houses of Hanover and of Liechtenstein. The Duke Ernest of Celle 
died 1546, descendant of Azon in a direct line, was the real source of the new 
houses of Brunswick and Luneburg which came to the throne of Great Britain 
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in the person of George I., son of the Elector Ernest August of Hanover and 
Sophia, granddaughter of James I., King of England. 

The House of Brunswick also possessed the throne of Hanover from 1814 
and 1837 to September 20, 1866, when King George V. was dispossessed by 
William I., King of Prussia. 

Ditmar, Lord of Liechtenstein, founder of the house of that name, 
descends almost certainly from Adalbero, a descendant of Azon, Margrave of 
Este. 


EDWARD VII.’S FAMILY NAME IS “AZON.” 


According to this, then, His Majesty Edward VII. and the late Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India; her beloved cousin Ernest August, Duke of 
Cumberland and claimant to the throne of Hanover; John II., Prince of 
Liechtenstein; and Charles, Prince of Leichtenstein, have Azon as their 
family name. 


AS TO THE HOUSE OF SAVOY. 


Some genealogists make the House of Savoy descend from Witikind, or 
at least assign to it a royal origin, but it has no authentic tree until the time 
of Humbert I. of the white hands, born toward the end of the tenth century, 
died in 1048, and whom King Rodolphe II. of Burgundy created Count of 
Savoy in recognition of his military and administrative services. The Counts 
of Savoy became Dukes and took possession of the throne of Sicily in 1713, 
and of that of Sardinia in 1720, in the person of Victor Amedee II. Charles 
Emmanuel I., Duke of Savoy, great-grandfather of the said King of Sardinia, 
Victor Amedee II., died in 1630, leaving two sons. 

The elder, Victor Amedee I. (1587-1637), founded the elder royal line of 
Sardinia, which became extinct in 1831 in the person of King Charles Felix; 
the younger son, Thomas, Prince of Carignan (1596-1650), was the ancestor 
of the princely line of Savoy-Carignan, which succeeded the elder branch of 
the throne of Sardinia in the person of King Charles Albert (1798-1849), 
great-great-grandfather of the present King of Italy. The name of this family 
is then Savoy and not Savoy-Carignan, which is only a posterior family title 
and has nothing to do with the founder of the race. 


982 WHERE THE SULTAN COMES FROM. 


F Bernadotte, a French general born in Pau (1764-1844), was adopted in 

1810 by Charles XIII., King of Sweden, to whom he succeeded in 1818 under 
the name of Charles XIV. Oscar IL., the present King of Sweden, isa grand- — 
son of General Bernadotte, and is, therefore, a Bernadotte. 


THE HOUSE OF THE MONACOS. 


Jacques Francois Leonor Goyon de Matignon, descendant of a Breton 
family—the filiation can be traced back to Etienne Gouyon, who married Lude 
Matignon toward the year 1200—married, on October 26, 1715, Louise Hyp- 
polyte, heiress of the Grimaldis, Princess of Monaco, the male line of this 
house being extinct in 1731 in the person of Antoine Grimaldi. 

So Jacques Goyon de Matignon took the name and arms of the Grimaldis - 
in virtue of a cession signed the day of his marriage and confirmed the 18th 
of December, 1716. His son Honore Goyon de Matignon became Prince of 
Monaco under the name of Honore IV. Grimaldi. 

The present reigning Prince of Monace descends in a direct line from 
Prince Honore IV., and his family name is, therefore, Gouyon, and not 
Goyon de Matignon, as has been erroneously stated. 

The young King Alexander of Servia and his father, ex-King Milan 
(Count of Takova), are of the Obrenovitchs, a house which has reigned in 
Servia, with hereditary rights, since November 6th, 1817. 

The present Prince of Montenegro is a direct descendant of Danilo Petro- 
vitch Niegoch, who obtained in 1711 the hereditary right of choosing the 
wladika chief ecclesiastic from his family, and one of whose heirs was in 1852 
proclaimed hereditary Sovereign Prince of Montenegro, under the name of 
Danilo I. Nicolas I.’s family name is, therefore, Niegoch. 


WHERE THE SULTAN COMES FROM. 


The Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid Khan, calls himself the thirty-fourth 
sovereign of the Osman family. It has been impossible for us to verify beyond 
four or five generations this assertion, which we give simply for information. 

Pope Leo XIII. was born Joachim Pecci, the 10th of March, 1810, at 
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Carpineto. His years make him the oldest sovereign in Europe, but the sov- 
ereign who reigned the longest was Queen Victoria. 

Among the results which become apparent by the groupments in races 
are some that are very curious and but little known. For instance, it is not 
typical to find classed in the same family, bearing the same name, those hostile 
brothers who call themselves Don Carlos and Alphonse, the King of Spain, 
as well as the Count de Chambord and the Count of Paris, cousins of the last 
hour, so to speak. 

The Bourbon genealogical tree, followed rigorously in the male line, shows 
at a glance that the actual head of that great house is Don Carlos, Duke of 
‘Madrid; and after him in order are: The little King of Spain; the Duke of 
Seville;, King Francis, of the two Sicilies; the Duke of Marchena, and the 
ex-Duke Robert I., of Parma, each representing a branch of the elder line of 
the Bourbon family, which has become Spanish since the death of the Count 
de Chambord. 

The Count of Paris and the young Prince Pedro, of Brazil, son of the 
Count d’Eu, remain the heads of the two branches of the younger line of the 
Bourbons. 


THERE IS NO HOUSE OF ROMANOFF. 


Tracing back these various royal houses it will be seen that the houses of 
Braganza, of Romanoff and of Grimaldi are extinct, heraldically speaking, 
since no descendant in the male line exists. 

It is not easy to explain why they are continued by fictions. Would King 
Charles I., of Portugal fear to lose his throne if he were to proclaim his descent 
from the House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha? 

Does the Prince of Monaco imagine that the old feudal nobility of the 
Goyons of Matignon is not the equal of that of the Grimaldis, which in all 
probability took its rise in some wholesale merchant of Genoa? 

Coldly reasoned out, these royal genealogical trees teach a sort of elevated 
philosophy which dominates parties and political struggles. Thus years were 
spent in wrangling over the priority of right of such or such a Bourbon, and a 
good deal of blood, blue and otherwise, was spilled. 


\ 
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In this chapter we have gone up the male ascending line to the most 
ancient authentically proved ancestors ; next we have taken this founder’s 
name, whenever it did not appear to us to be a first name common to several 
persons, or, in default of this, we have taken the first title borne; then we have 
given this appellation to all the descendants in the male line from the founder 
of the race. 

If the research for the family name of a Majesty, or of a Royal Highness, 
or of a representative of the higher nobility, presents so many difficulties it 
is because students are brought to a halt at every step by the confusing prob- 
lem of continuity and by continual changes of name. At every stage of the 
male ascending line new difficulties are encountered, and thus it often happens 
thai poor genealogists, lost in these attractive researches, get thoroughly mixed 
up and at last arrive at an elaborate series of false results. This explains the 
involuntary errors often found in the best heraldic and genealogical compila- 
tions, even in those that are recognized authorities in such matters. 

Royal families, and those assimilated to them, have, like all other families, 
a patronymic. Preceding the title that was bought, ceded or conquered, they 
have the family name, drawn from him who was the father of the race or of the 
house; while on another hand it is generally admitted that one ought legally 
to take and bear the name of his father. 

In virtue of the principle enunciated above, and which, in common law as 
well as in genealogy, requires that one must bear the name of his father, 
comparatively late researches followed strictly the rule of mounting always 
in the male ascending line. 

Now, a few words as to the word patronymic. What is understood by it? 
The Greek etymology (pater, father; onoma, name) informs us that it is the 
name common to all the descendants of a race, drawn from him who was the 
father of that race. Everybody possesses a family name, but the question 
becomes embarrassing when it becomes necessary to define the origin of that 
family name. 

Sometimes researches show it to have been primarily a nickname; some- 
times it indicated a profession, a quality or a custom, as in the case of Hugh 
Capet, etc. 
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What is certain is that the results of all the patient researches which have 
been made on this subject go to show that the family names of many reigning 
families and of many old noble families, have almost always been formed by 
the name of the chateau (castle) which was the cradle of the race, the butt or 
stock of the genealogical tree. _ 

In the origin of races only what we call Christian names are to be met with, 
and these, in connection with some sort of a qualification, sufficed for our 
forefathers to distinguish each other. In casting an eye over early history, 
whether Egyptian, Greek, Roman or Gallic, only a single appellation is ever 
found for designating any one. 

Whether the person is Sesostris, Alcibiades, Romulus, Hannibal, Alex- 
ander or Vercingetorix, this name alone is handed down to us, though it is¢ 
rarely preceded or followed by an indication of the reign, character or profes- 
sion, but always and certainly free of the string of titles which is so dear to our 
epoch. 

Whether, of course, the erudite genealogists are usually right, or are in 
the wrong in the majority of cases, it is not to be denied that there have 
been many erroneous impressions prevalent in the minds of the people 
generally, regarding the genealogical trees of reigning royaf families. 

It certainly should be one of the easiest things in the world to trace such 
a line as that of the Emperor of Russia, but this does not appear to be the 
case. 

Royalty is ever in the fierce blaze of the light of publicity, and it is an 
impossibility for a sovereign—or any member of his family—to escape the 
keen scrutiny to which they are forever subjected; and that is why it is so 
remarkable that the mistakes made in tracing the descent of the various 
royal and imperial families should ever have occurred. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Victoria’s First Year on the Throne Sees the Telegraph Made a Practical Certainty 
—Progress Made in Electrical Inventions—Telephone, Phonograph, Light- 
ing Cities, the Trolley, the Dynamo, Electric Transportation—Textile Prog- 
ress—Sanitary Science. 


tory of telegraphy, for it was in 1837 that Morse made his system a 

practical certainty. The first telegraph line over which messages 
were sent was operated between Paddington and Drayton, England, a dis- | 
tance of thirteen miles, in 1839, and one at Calcutta, India, for a distance of 
twenty-one miles. In 1844 practical telegraphy was assured under the Morse 
system, which speedily superseded all others. In that year Morse erected 
the first American telegraph line between Baltimore and Washington, a dis- 
tance of forty miles, and sent the first message over it on May 27th of that 
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year. 

Victoria also lived to see the invention of the quadruplex telegraphy, the 
sending of four separate messages over the same wire, two in one direction 
and two in another. This was followed by Gray’s harmonic system, by 
means of which a large number of messages are transmitted at the same time 
over the same wire; and later by Delaney’s synchronous multiplex system, 
by means of which as many as seventy-two messages are sent over the same 
wire at the same time. 

In 1839 the first successful experiment in telegraphing under water by 
means of an insulated wire, or cable, as a conductor, was noted. This was 
tried at Calcutta under the River Hugli. In 1842 Morse showed that sub- 
marine telegraphy was practical. In 1848, a cable, insulated with gutta- 
percha, was laid under water between New York and Jersey City, and suc- 
cessfully operated. In 1851, a submarine cable was laid and successfully 
operated under the English Channel. 


In 1861 a deep-sea cable was successfully laid and operated between 
286 
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Malta and Alexandria, and in 1864 one was laid across the Persian Gulf. In 
1866 the first ocean cable was laid, and since then countries far apart have by 
means of deep-sea cables been brought into intimate relation. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century electric telegraphy was 
unknown, and up to the middle of the century was of doubtful commercial 
value. Within the century the overland mileage expanded to approximately 
5,000,000 and the submarine to 170,000. Throughout the world more 
than 200,000,000 messages are sent per year. 

’ The opening of the twentieth century saw the demonstration of the prac- 
ticability of telegraphing without wires. An instrument by means of which 
this could bé done was brought nearest to perfection by Signor Marconi, a 
young Italian, in 1896. With it he succeeded in sending electric waves 
through ether or space, and without the use of wires, a distance of four miles, 
upon Salisbury Plain, England. Later, he transmitted messages across Bris- 
tol Channel, a distance of 8.7 miles, and subsequently across the English 
Channel, a distance of eighteen miles. W. J. Clarke, of the United States, 
improved upon Marconi’s methods, and has shown some wonderful results. 
Whether space telegraphy will eventually supersede that by wires is a prob- 
lem. 

The telephone was an evolution. The string telephone of Wheatstone, 
showed in 1819, that the vibrations of the air produced by a musical instru- 
ment were very minute and could be transmitted hundreds of yards by a 
string with delicate diaphragms. But while the string telephone served to 
confirm the fact that sounds are vibrations of the atmosphere which affect 
the tympanum of the ear, it was deemed impracticable till after telegraphy 
became an accepted science in 1837. 

In 1837 it was discovered that a magnetic bar could emit sounds when 
rapidly magnetized and demagnetized; and that those sounds corresponded 
with the number of currents producing them. This led to the discovery, 
between 1847 and 1852, of several kinds of electric vibrators adapted to the 
production of musical sounds and their transmission. Yet no one was bold 
enough to admit the possibility of transmitting human speech by electricity. 

However, relief was at hand. Daniel Drawbaugh, of the United States, 
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who had made a study of telephony, had transmitted musical sound, sound of 
the voice, and other sounds in the same pitch. This was all that could be 
done till some means was discovered of holding up the constant onward flow 
of the electric current along a wire by introdticing a variable resistance such 
as would impart to simple pitch of voice the quality or timbre of speecli. 
Drawbaugh achieved this in 1859-60 by introducing into the circuit a small 
quantity of powdered charcoal in a tumbler, through which the current was 
passing. Charcoal, being a poor conductor, and in small grains, offered 
that variable resistance to the current necessary to reproduce tones and 
syllables of speech. 

Later, two inventors, Bell and Gray, both of the United States, reached 
the conclusion that transmission of articulate speech was impossible unless 
they could produce electrical undulations corresponding exactly with the 
vibrations of the air or sound waves. Both brought this similarity about by 
introducing a variable resistance into the electric current by means of an 
interposing liquid. Afterwards, Berliner introduced into the transmitter the 
principle of the microphone. Edison followed with a sender, in which one of 
the electrodes was of soft carbon, the other of metal. Then came Hughes 
and Blake with senders, in which both electrodes were hard carbon. 

Then came other modifications of the sender, till the form of telephone 
now in use was arrived at. 


BIRTH OF THE PHONOGRAPH., 


As to the phonograph, Dr. Young, in 1807, showed how sound could be 
recorded by the tuning-fork. It was another wonder among inventions. 
Edison produced his machine in 1878 and soon afterward others came for- 
ward with the graphophone. Again, Berliner improved upon the phono- 
graph by using for his tracing surface a horizontal disk of zinc covered with 
wax. By chemical treatment, the tracings made in the wax were etched into 
the zinc, and thus made permanent. Edison made further and ingenius 
improvements upon his phonograph by attaching hearing tubes for the ear 
to the sound receiver, and by the employment of an electric motor to revolve 
the wax cylinder. By the attachment of enlarged trumpets and other devices, 
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every form of modern phonograph has been rendered capable of reproduc- 
ing in great perfection the various sounds of speech, song, and instrument. 

There is apparently no limit to the uses of electricity, and this being 
realized the perfection of the dynamo was sought. This creation has become . 
a mighty factor, transportation of passengers on traction lines, and run- 
ning various sorts of machinery. 

The essential parts of an ordinary dynamo are: 

The electro-magnets arranged in circular form upon part of the frame- 
work of the machine. 

The iron coils or armatures, mounted in a circle upon a wheel. When the 
wheel revolves, the armatures pass close in front of the electro-magnets, cut- 
ting through their fields of force, and thereby inducing electric current. 

The commutator, which consists usually of a series of copper blocks 
arranged around the axle of the armatures, and insulated from the axle and 
from each other. The current passes from the armatures to the commutator. 
If the current be an alternating one, the commutator changes it into a con- 
tinuous one, and the reverse may also be accomplished. 

The brushes, which are thin strips of copper or carbon, are brought to 
bear at proper points upon the commutator, making connection with each 
coil or sets of coils. They carry the corrected current to the outside line or 
lines. a 

The outside line or lines, to carry the current away to the motor. * 

The pulley for strap-belting, by means of which the water or steam power 
used is made to turn the dynamo machine. 

Then comes the motor, fed by the dynamo, which in turn imparts the 
power to the machinery to which it is attached. 

The nineteenth century also saw, within the period of Victoria’s reign, the 
general introduction of improvements whereby the lighting or illumination 
of cities was brought toa state of almost perfection. First there was the gas- 
light, which, in turn, was succeeded, although not displaced, by the electric 
light. The advancement made in the building of dynamos furnished 
a generator for electricity cheaper and stronger than the early-discov- 
ered voltaic battery, and then the world was favored with the arc light 
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and the incandescent bulb. In the present age light of such brilliancy and 
power can be made that, used in the way of searchlights, for instance, either 
on sea or land, objects many miles distant become distinguishable. 


ELECTRICITY AS A TRANSPORTATION FACTOR. 


When the power and uses of steam were brought out it was thought that 
the problem of the transportation of human beings and property of all kinds 
was solved at last, but with the discoveries made by the end of the nineteenth 
century of the adaptability of the electric fluid the motive power, which had 
once excited such wonder, was no longer regarded so highly. 

Electricity, as a force for moving vehicles of every and all descriptions, 


whether over iron rails or along highways, and, for that matter, indifferent’ 
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roads or even what might be designated as “rough” country, has demon- 
strated its usefulness. In 1835 an inventive genius moved a small carriage 
by a current from voltaic cells, and in 1851 some of the experiments were 
highly satisfactory; but it was not earlier than 1872 that the electric power 
was put to practical use in England and upon the European continent. 

At the opening of the twentieth century electric locomotives were 
already common, ordinary sights; the horse, and in many instances, the cable 
power, of the street traction lines in cities, had been superseded by the elec- 
tric trolley, the storage-battery and the “third-rail.” 

Essential features of electric railways are: 

The power-house, containing the dynamos which generate the electricity. 

The feed-wire, usually of stout copper, running the length of the tracks 
of the system, and supported on poles or laid in conduits. 

The trolley-wire over the center of the track, supported by insulated 
cross-wires passing from poles on opposite sides of the tracks, and con- 
nected at proper intervals with the feed-wire. 

The trolley-pole of metal jointed to the top of the car, and fitted with a 
spring which presses the wheel on the end of the pole up against the trolley- 
wire with a force of about fifteen pounds, and which also serves to conduct 
the electricity down through the car to the motor. 

The motor, which is suspended from the car truck, awd passes its power 
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to the car axle by means of a spur gearing. The power requisite for an ordi- 
nary trolley-car is about fifteen horse-power. 
The track and the cars on the electric lines are the same as on any other. 


CRIMINALS EXECUTED BY ELECTRICITY. 


Among other uses to which electricity has been put is that of acting the 
part of the executioner. The man condemned to death is securely strapped 
to a chair, a powerful current is sent racing through his body, and the victim 
of the vengeance of the law never knows what is the matter, so easy is the 
transition from this earth to the far beyond. 

In nearly all the arts and manufactures the electric fluid plays its part, 
while in medicine and surgery the Roentgen (or X) ray—which is an electri- 
cal light—affords the physician or surgeon the opportunity of looking into 
the interior of the human body and viewing every nerve, tendon, artery, 
vessel, organ, etc. This X-ray is so powerful and searching that it pene- 
trates dense bodies in a most astonishing way, and nothing, apparently, is 
able to elude it. 

Electricity now runs clocks all over the world, drives vessels through the 
water, fires cannon, is the good genius of electrotyping and electroplating, 
“explades torpedoes in time of war and tears rocks to pieces in the quarries, 
heats houses and rail-cars, soothes pain, welds metals, and is the most relia- 
ble of agents for signal systems. 

Just before Victoria ascended the throne the spinning frame was intro- 
duced, and after that betterments were added. England greeted this device 
and its improvements gladly. 

In 1830 it required the constant attention of one spinner to oversee 
twenty slow-running spindles, whereas, in 1896, the same attendant could, 
with less effort, “tend” seventy-five or more of the high speed type. 

The loom of 1901 bears no more resemblance to the first one made than 
the infant Stephenson locomotive did to the giant mogul of the twentieth 
century. Also, in the making of carpets and rugs, tapestries, embroideries, 
all sorts of cloths, laces, knitted goods, etc., the devices of the inventors’ 
genius wrought such changes that some of the machines Queen Victoria 
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saw before she died seemed to be capable of doing everything except actually 
think and talk. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SANITATION. 


When Victoria ascended the throne the science of sanitation was in its 
infancy. Public health was neglected, and plagues, pestilence and dis- 
ease often swept away thousands. At thé opening of the nineteenth century 
the great scourge of Great Britain was the dread jail or typhus fever. As 
late as 1846 it was estimated that in Dublin alone there were 40,000 cases of 
fever, with a total in Ireland of 1,000,000 cases. There were 10,000 deaths 
in Liverpool, a city especially prone to the disease; while in Edinburgh one 
person out of every nine of the population was attacked, and one out of 
every eight of the sick died. 

The deaths from fever in London during October, November, and 
December, 1898, were but 296. London has an estimated population of 
4,504,766, and the “fever” in the report included typhoid, simple and ill- 
defined forms of fever, as well as typhus. This makes a death-rate of but 0.26 
per 1,000. 

Had sanitary science no other trophy, its votaries could still boast of the 
great benefits to humanity brought about by their labors. This is but one 
of many; thus, scurvy, the great bane of the navy, is now a disease that few 
physicians have the misfortune to see, or patients to endure. Then that dis- 
ease somewhat akin to typhus, and until within the memory of the fathers 
confounded with it, hence called typhoid fever, is likewise fast disappearing, 
more rapdly in cities than in rural communities however. The suppression 
of typhoid proceeds with equal step with the introduction of a public water” 
supply in our towns, the adoption of the proper means to furnish this water 
unpolluted, and the proper removal of domestic waste through sewers. 

Sanitary science had its origin in the nineteenth century, and while no 
one would assert that the science came into being at a fixed date, one can fix 
a period of time when the conditions working through the ages were so 
shaped that, perforce, the problems of sanitation could thereafter be treated 
more in a scientific and less in an empirical method than before. This time 
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is associated with the beginning of the reign of Queen Victoria of England, 
since the first Act of Parliament for the registration of births, marriages, and 
‘deaths was passed in 1837, and the beginning made of accurately gathering 
information which is to the sanitarian what the pulse is to the physician. 

Sanitary science is wider than sanitation in its technical sense. One 
would not care to assert that philanthropic effort and sweet charity are 
resultants of the development of sanitary science,—very few care to assert 
an evident untruth. 

But the influence of this study has been widespread and beneficial. The 
whole round of social science is also permeated with the truths demonstrated 
by the sanitation, and is likewise deeply indebted to its teachings. 

The field broadens greatly as we view it. 

In the construction of dwellings, for example, the small, low ceiled 
rooms, whose earthen or stone floors were covered with rushes seldom 
removed, the absorbers of whatever might fall upon the floor; the unpaved, 
unswept, and unsewered street; the domestic water supply but a well into 
which filters the water from the adjoining cesspool,—these and many similar 
destroyers of health and comfort can no longer be found among nations 
classed as enlightened in our school geographies. 

Even the improvements of half a century ago—the tenements impro- 
vised out of the deserted mansions of the well-to-do, with the additions 
built on the rear of the lot to increase the density of the population and the 
rent of the owner (as well as the death-rate), are disappearing, and in their 
places are dwellings capable of furnishing air and light to all of the residents. 

It is asserted that sanitary science is only increasing the hardships and 
adding to the number of mouths to be fed, without opening up new ways 

to earn one’s bread. Sanitary science strives not only to prevent disease, 
but also to promote health, and its progress is fully as marked in its efforts 
at promotion as in those of prevention. 

If, thereby, people die less readily, they remain healthier and more 
capable of earning a living. 


_— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


What the Genius of the Inventor Has Done in the Way of Improving Arms, Arma- 
ments, and Everything Connected With the Armies and Navies of the World 
During the Period of Victoria’s Occupancy of the British Throne—Great 
Guns Able to Penetrate the Thickest Armor Yet Built. 


N NO way has the progress of invention been made more manifest than 
in the matter of arms for the armies and navies of the world, together 
with the changes in military formations, methods of conducting warfare 

and the building of ships for fighting on the ocean. 

About 1850 an efficient rifle for soldiers was introduced. Before that the 
rifle was a crude affair, the old musket being the principal reliance. Cap- 
tain Minié’s rifle was a muzzle-loader. During the Crimean war most of 
the English infantry had improved rifles; the French had them also, but 
the majority of the Russian troops were supplied with the smooth-bore 
musket. The English used rifled siege guns at Sebastopol, but they were 
not a signal success. 

In the Italian war of 1859 rifled cannon were employed by the French, 
and to their use was largely due the victories of the French and Sardinians 
over the Austrians. As early as 1846 an iron breech-loading rifled cannon 
had been invented in France by Major Cavalli. This gun fired a shell not 
dissimilar in shape to the projectile employed in the Minié rifled musket. 

In 1854 experiments with a Cavalli gun gave very satisfactory results, 
both in range and accuracy; but the breech mechanism seemed dangerously 
weak, and the rifled guns, adopted by the French and used with such effect 
in Italy, were muzzle-loaders. 

That same year a breech-loading rifled field-piece was invented by Sir 
William George Armstrong. It was made of wrought-iron bars coiled into 
spiral tubes, and welded by forging. The breech was closed with a screw 
which could be quickly withdrawn for loading and sponging the gun. 


The projectile was made of cast-iron, thinly coated with lead, and was 
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(with its coating) slightly larger in diameter than the bore. The lead coating 
was crushed into the grooves by the force of the powder, the necessary rota- 
tion being thus given to the projectile. 

This gun gave excellent results in range and in rapidity and accuracy of 
fire. Some years after its invention it was adopted in the British service. 

Improved armament brought about changes in military formations, and 
troops are no longer moved, in battle, in dense columns or masses. To do 
this would mean great slaughter. Open formation is the rule for the new 
century. 

The American Civil war saw the first machine-gun, the Gatling, but it 
was not used much. Breech-loading rifles were also used, but it was not 
until the Prussian-Austria war of 1866 that an army was fully equipped with 
them. The Prussian troops were supplied throughout. The Prussian rifle 
was not new, for it had been invented by a Thuringian gunsmith, named 
Dreyse, about the time the Minié rifle appeared. Dreyse’s arm was known 
as the “zundnadelgewehr,” or needle-gun, and its effect was so decisive and 
startling as to cause muzzle-loading rifles everywhere to disappear. 

Yet the needle-gun was but a sorry weapon in comparison to those in use 
in 1901, and was distinctly inferior to the Spencer carbine. Its breech 
mechanism was clumsy, it used a paper cartridge, was not accurate beyond 
three hundred yards, and its effective range was scarcely more than twice 
that distance. 

The Prussian field artillery was the most formidable that had yet 
appeared, and consisted mainly of steel breech-loading rifled guns, which 
were classed as 6-pounders and 4-pounders, though the larger piece fired a 
shell weighing fifteen pounds, and the smaller projectile used a shell weigh- 
ing nine pounds. In the Austrian army the infantry was armed with a 
muzzle-loading rifle, and the artillery consisted entirely of muzzle-loading 
rifled guns. 

Smokeless powder is now in use, which was a thing unknown when 
Victoria came to the throne. An army can be fired upon and yet there will 
be no smoke to reveal the location of the enemy. Artillery pieces “built-up” 
of steel replaced the cast-iron guns. The art of building up guns was of slow 
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growth, the first efforts in this direction having been made by Sir W. G. 
Armstrong nearly -half a century ago. The weight of the projectile of a 
16-inch gun is 2,370 pounds; the charge of powder weighs 1,060 pounds, 
and the extreme range is more than fourteen miles. The cost of each shot 
is $450, and this does not include the wear and tear of the gun. 

There have also been great improvements made in the construction of 
mortars. 

In rifles, the latest improved carries more than 4,000 yards, and pene- 
trates well-seasoned oak over twenty-four inches. 

Rifles and machine-guns are closely related. Some of the latter can fire 
from 1,000 to 1,500 shots a minute, and generally use the same cartridge as 
the infantry rifle; but some patterns of the gun fire a projectile an inch in 
diameter, and approximate closely in their effect to a field gun. The gun 
_ is mounted either on a carriage similar to that of a field-piece or on a tripod. 

Gatling guns were very successfully used by the British in the Zulu war 
and in the Soudan, and by our own troops in the battles around Santiago. 

Gardner’s is a lighter machine gun than the Gatling. It consists of two 
parallel rifle barrels, and is operated by means of mechanism at the breech, 
which is worked with a crank and can fire 500 shots a minute. 

There are several other types of machine guns, and among the most 
ingenious and effective is the Maxim automatic gun. This has a single 
_ barrel, about two-thirds of which, from the muzzle towards the breech, is 
surrounded by a water-jacket into which water is automatically injected at 
each discharge, thus rendering overheating impossible, 

The mechanism for operating the gun is at the breech. All that 1s neces- 
sary is to draw back the trigger to fire the first shot; the recoil of the piece 
again cocks it, and the gun is then automatically fired, the process being kept 
up until all the cartridges in the feed-belt are expended. 

The cartridges are fed to the piece by means of belts holding 333 rounds, 
two or more of the belts being joined together if desired. The Maxim can 
fire ten shots a second, and if every man at the piece were killed the moment 
the first shot was fired the gun would keep on until it had emptied the feed- 
belt. 
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England’s navy, toward the end of the seventeenth century, was a little 
more than one hundred ships, 3,840 guns, and 16,269'men; in Britain’s strife 
for ocean empire that fleet had grown, by 1800, to 757 vessels, carrying 
26,552 guns, 3,653 officers, and 110,000 men. 

The stately three-decker, with its snowy canvas and maze of rigging, has 
vanished, being replaced by the steel fighting machine. England’s navy, in 
1898, included 615 vessels of all sorts, sixty-one of which were battleships. 
' The total force was over 110,000 officers and men. England is still Queen 
of the Seas. 

Steam changed the face of the world. It is, however, not only in the 
speed of warships that steam and mechanism have revolutionized fleets. The 
displacement of the 1901 battleship is fully three and one-half times greater 
than that of her heaviest ancestor of the sailing age. With due limitation 
as to length of hull, it is evident that the wind would be, at best, a wholly 
inadequate and untrustworthy motor for this huge structure with its great 
weight of armor. 

During the era of transition, sail and steam were both applied to iron- 
clads—this reaching its climax in the British Agincourt and her sisters, which 
were 400 feet long, 10,600 tons’ displacement, with five masts. 

In 1800 the largest naval gun fired but a 42-pound shot, while Great 
Britain has afloat 1,800-pounder breech-loaders which weigh 111 tons. 
Before managing monster ordnance such as this, man had to call to_his help 
steam as the source of power for the electric, hydraulic, or pneumatic engines, 
which load, elevate, and train the gun. 

At Trafalgar, the Victory drifted before the wind into action. In her 
slow advance, at a speed of one and one-half knots through but 1,200 yards, 
she was for half an hour under the prolonged fire of 200 guns, and yet she 
closed, practically unhurt, with her foes, and lived, not only to win the day, 
but to bring undying glory to the English flag. What a contrast the latest 
- sea-fight of the nineteenth century presented in the power of modern ord 
nance as compared with the puny guns of Nelson’s time! 
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As soon as an “impenetrable” armor plate was announced the gunmakers 
made a gun that would pierce it. The Krupp 15.7-inch gun develops suff- 
cient energy to penetrate at the muzzle forty-seven inches of wrought iron. 
The battleship is at best but a series of compromises, each factor of the 
structure yielding or growing as the skill of her designer may indicate. In 
1901 the gun would appear to be the victor, and the power of this mighty 
132-ton rifle not needed on the sea. 

Iron as armor for battleships grew in strength as the power of the gun 
developed, almost solely from increase in thickness, the latter reaching its 
maximum with the British Inflexible, which carries from sixteen to twenty- 
four inches of iron on her belt and citadel. This plating, however, is divided 
and “sandwiched” with wood, there being, exterior to the skin, 6 inches of 
teak, then 12 inches iron, 11 inches teak, and an outer 12-inch plate. 

As armor, iron received its death-blow in the famous tests at Spezia, 
Italy, during the autumn of 1876, when the 100-ton gun, with a full charge, 
at a range of one hundred yards, attacked solid and “sandwich” targets of 
iron and solid targets of steel—the single or aggregate thickness of metal in 
each case being twenty-two inches. 

These trials were undertaken through Italy’s desire to build, in the 
Duilio and Dandolo, the most formidable vessels afloat. Steel won the day, 
and the roar of that mighty gun, thundering from the Spezia firing ground, 
sounded the knell of iron armor. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century steel, alloyed with nickel, was 
the strongest combination for armor plate, but the time will come when it - 
will undoubtedly prove inadequate to resist the latest improved gun. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


New King the All-Absorbing Subject of Interest—Queen Alexandra Loath to 
Take Up Her New Duties—Brilliant Opening of Parliament—How Edward 
VII, When Prince of Wales, Became Lost on the Prairies of Illinois, While 
Visiting the United States in 1860—He Made Friends With the People 
There—Princess Louise and Her Husband, the Duke of Argyll, on a Hunt 
for Spanish Millions Said to be Buried in the Sea—Proposed Scottish 
Memorial for Queen Victoria—Romantic Attachment of the German Crown 
Prince and an English Princess. 


on Friday, February 8th, could it really be said that England had 
actually seen the absolute end of the Queen’s obsequies. 
* Not one other subject than the death and funeral of Queen Victoria had 
been able to rivet the public attention of that country. 


N OT until the King and Queen visited the Mausoleum at Frogmore 


Although the Kaiser had been the cynosure of every eye and his name 
had been on every Englishman’s lip for the previous fortnight, his prolonged 
visit to England was not the subject of real interest. 

King Edward VII. was the all-engrossing topic of the day. One might 
almost imagine that he was a person quite other than the Prince of Wales 
of a short three weeks before. 

In a sense he was, for he was not a Prince but a King. In those few 
words lay the whole root of the matter. 

Now that he was King the English people regarded him from quite a 
different view point than when he was a Prince, 

Moreover, it was evident that a similar change had taken place in the 
King himself. He showed that his accession to the throne had brought 
with it an accession to himself of those attributes of a constitutional monarch 
such as made that kind of a ruler acceptable to the English people. 

If proofs were needed his speeches and messages would alone suffice; 
but in other ways, also, he showed a keen recognition of how to satisfy his 
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Although it was intended that the final funeral procession at Windsor 
should be strictly private the King himself reversed the order. It was he 
who inspired the curtailment of deep public mourning, and it was his idea 
to personally open Parliament with full instead of semi-state ceremonies. 

He also recognized the hold Queen Alexandra had in the minds and 
hearts of the people. Their reception as they drove through London on 
Thursday, February 7th, was all the King and Queen could desire, and there 
was little doubt that Queen Alexandra would be a potent factor in the new 
court, which the English people, especially those in high society, and the 
London tradesmen, hoped would eclipse any since the glorious times of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

In this connection it was interesting to note that the most important 
change which took place in the House of Lords preparatory to the cere- 
mony of Thursday, February 14th, was in the throne. 

Instead of occupying a chair by the side of the throne, as did Prince 
Consort Albert when Queen Victoria opened Parliament, Queen Alexandra 
occupied a throne side by side with the King, which was practically a replica 
of the existing throne. " 

In fact the pageant was such as Englishmen had not seen for hundreds 
of years. 

When the Queen opened Parliament she made some statement of the 
state ceremonials. The King did not. He had decided to revive in every 
way the outward pomp and glory of the monarchy. 

No man knew better how to do this than Edward VII., who, despite his 
geniality and proverbial bonhomie, well deserved the description of the 
French writer who called him the Moltke of etiquette. 

In all the homage paid to King Edward, Queen Alexandra was but little 
heard of. 

A diplomat conversant with court details said Her Majesty assumed her 
increased responsibilities with a feeling almost akin to regret. 

“ “T am growing so old,” she said, “that I almost feel unable to face the 
“arduous duties before me.” 
The Queen’s appearance belied her words. It was her growing deaf- 
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ness which led to the remark. In other ways she was not so strong as 
formerly. 

The rumor that King Edward was suffering from cancer (promptly 
denied by Sir Felix Semon, physician for diseases of the throat to the 
National Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis) probably arose from the fact 
that Sir Felix Semon was attending Queen Alexandra for sore throat, to 

_which she had been extremely susceptible, although there are no traces of 
serious disease. 

She would have been only too glad if destiny had permitted her to finish 
her days in England as Princess of Wales, the greater freedom and sim- 
plicity of the minor title being much preferable to this woman, who, by her 

- kindness and goodness, had endeared herself to her adopted people. 

Since the death of Queen Victoria, Queen Alexandra frequently 
expressed herself as determined to carry out as far as possible those old-time 
public and private customs which made the former rulers of the English 
court so different from others in Europe. 


BRILLIANT SCENE AT THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


The King’s first responsible experience of the relations of the Sovereign 
to Parliament came when the Cabinet’s programme for the coming session 
was presented to him. It was called the King’s speech, but, as throughout 
the last reign, this was a mere constitutional formality for the sake of retain- 
ing the political identity of the government, and the throne. 

It was presented to him by the Duke of Devonshire at a meeting of the 
Privy Council at Marlborough House. The opening of Parliament by King 
Edward was the most sumptuous official function of many years. It was 
visible to only a favored few who were able to gain admittance to the House 
of Lords. 

How to find room for officialdom and nobility who demanded admission 
to the little chamber was a source of great anxiety to the Lord Chamberlain. 

Usually not more than a dozen Peers attend the meetings of the House 
of Lords. Out of 583 members the chamber contains seats for only 250, 
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and what was to become of the large number of others who attended for 
the first time in their lives no one could imagine. 

The women occupied four-fifths of the room. Custom and privilege 
required the presence of the Peeresses on this occasion, and they fairly 
overwhelmed the house. Not only Peeresses with daughters filled their own 
gallery, but absorbed the strangers’ gallery and overflowed most of the floor 
of the house, crowding Dukes, Earls, Barons and Bishops completely out. 

Lucky indeed were the few hundred who were able to gain admittance 
to the precincts of the house. 

Consolation was found for 700 others in the royal gallery outside the 
chamber, where they could see the King and Queen pass from the robing 
room to the House of Lords but not witness the ceremonial inside. 

The spectacle surpassed anything of the kind of the last century, 
although Victoria opened Parliament several times, the last in 1886. 

This was on a grander scale, and the extra throne chair referred to above 
was made for the Queen, who sat at the King’s left under the huge royal 
canopy. ‘ 

The Duke of Cornwall and Duke of Connaught sat at either side, one 
step lower. Lord Salisbury stood at the right of the throne, and the Lord 
Chancellor at the left. 

Grouped around were numerous Princes and Princesses, and outside of 
them on the right were the foreign Ministers and their wives. 

On the left, on cross benches and front side seats the Peers were ranged 
in strict order of precedence. Rising behind them in numerous rows were 
seats for the leading Peeresses in order of their rank, the highest being 
nearest the throne. 

The King and Queen drove from Buckingham Palace in the gold state 
coach, which had not been used in many years, followed by five other royal 
carriages containing royalty. 

They entered Parliament House via the Victoria Tower entrance and 
proceeded to the Queen’s robing room, where the procession was formed. 
Then the King, with the Queen on his left, led the procession through the 
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great royal gallery, noted for its immense paintings of Waterloo and Tra- 
falgar. 

Hundreds of personages high in society were seated on rising tiers. 
Each side of the way was lined with Yeoman of the Guard. 

The King wore the robes of state and all the Peers scarlet and ermine 
robes. The ladies were in black gowns and all their jewels. The King did 
not wear the crown. _ : 

When all had assembled the King rose and read his own speech from the 
~ throne, epening Parliament. 


INSURANCE ON THE LIFE OF THE KING. 


Shortly after the King’s accession a firm published an advertisement in 
the Times advising immediate application for insurance on the part of 
“traders and others whose business would suffer loss in the event of the 
death of the King, as the insurance companies are rapidly approaching the 
limit of the risk they will accept.” 

Many inquiries were made of the great insurance companies about terms, 
but not much business resulted. Though after she had passed her eighty- 
first birthday the premium on Queen Victoria’s life was only 11 per cent, 
the premium on the King was 8} per cent, the normal rate for persons seven 
years older than the King. 

But in addition there is the fact that the companies were unable to 
safeguard themselves with a prior medical examination. Many offices 
which did not take risks on any single life beyond a few thousand pounds 
were full, while those with leases which end upon the death of the King had 
already secured all the available policies before the King’s accession. 


VICTORIAN COINS NOT RARE. 


A peculiar impression spread among the public in regard to the coins 
issued in 1901 as being of special value, being the last struck with Victoria’s 
effigy. 

Jewelers and coin dealers encouraged and stimulated this idea, and sold 
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hundreds of sets of bronze coins, the penny, halfpenny, twopence, and the 
farthing. But the bottom soon fell out of the market, for the people dis- 
covered that the mint had already issued over 4,000,000 pennies of 1901, 
and probably 8,000,000. more were issued before new dies were adopted. 
The gold and silver coins of 1901 had not yet been issued. 

They had a somewhat enhanced value, but collectors remembered that 
British institutions did not know the meaning of the word hurry. 

No Victorian pennies were put in circulation until 1841, and no other 
Victorian coins till 1848. 


HOW KING EDWARD BECAME LOST IN ILLINOIS. 


Some interesting anecdotes are told of Edward VII. who, when less 
than twenty years of age, visited the then western part of the United States 
on a hunting trip. ’ 

It was in the fall of 1860, and the Prince, with a party of St. Louis 
friends, invaded the State of Illinois for the purpose of shooting prairie 
chickens. 

The Prince made it a point to be delighted with everything he saw, and 
was in a particularly pleasant mood when he set out upon his novel hunting 
expedition. 

It was a beautiful day in autumn, and, after rehearsing carefully the 
points given him as to the methods employed in this particular kind of hunt, 
to which he was a novice, the Prince entered the field with a true sports- 
man’s enthusiasm. 

His success in bagging the game quite carried him away, figuratively 
and also literally, for he was soon lost from both his friends and attendants, 
in a country totally unknown to him. 

When he finally realized the fact he attempted to retrace his steps, but 
even his servant who carried the game for him was nowhere to be seen. 

Striking out, he determined to reach some sort of habitation as quickly 
as possible, in order that he might reach Breese, Clinton county, the party’s 
headquarters, before dark. 

This was a much more tiresome venture than hunting prairie chickens, 
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and he was quite worn out when he came upon a Scotch-Irishman named 
Casey plowing in a field. 
The Prince approached him and asked that he hitch his horses to the 
near-by wagon and drive him to Breese. 
The man stopped short, quietly took a quid of tobacco from his mouth, 
depositing it on the ground, and, taking another chew, stared in amazement. 
“What is the matter, my good man?” said the Prince, “It is not so far 
to Breese that your horses could not make the trip, is it?” 
“Faith, an’ nary o’ that, sor, but it’s no business I have got in Breese 
the day.” 
“But, man, it is very important that I should be there without delay, as 
I have no desire to be out here after nightfall.” 
“Faith, an’ I am sorry for that, sor,” said Casey. 


i 


“Perhaps,” said the Prince, much amused, “there is a good reason for 
refusing to do a service for me?” 

“Sure, and that’s neither here nor there to me, sor. We are all on the 
same footing in this country, sor. If you want me to take you to Breese 
show your wad.” 

Finally, realizing what he meant by “wad,” the Prince thrust his hand 
in his pocket and drew out a $5 bill. 

That settled it; the road to Breese was now open. 

On the road the Prince chatted familiarly with his grotesque and original 
friend, passing, as he afterward remarked, one of the most amusing hours 
of his trip through the States. 

The Irishman was delighted and his prejudice against titled heads was 
rapidly diminishing when, as they came in sight of Breese, they met several 
of the party, who, having returned to learn if the Prince had arrived safely, 
had hurriedly set out in quest of him. 

Getting out of the wagon and mounting the horse that was being led 
for him, the Prince turned to his new friend and said: 

“My good man, when you return home just tell your wife that you drove 
the Prince of Wales into Breese.” 

“Well, faith and begorra,” said Casey, “an’ that’s a good one.” 
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Extending his hand to His Royal Highness, he said, with a grin, “Shake. 
Prince or no Prince, you’re the right sort, and if ye ever come into these 
parts ag’in jest drop in. The old woman would be powerful glad to see ye.” 


PRINCESS LOUISE ON A TREASURE HUNT. 


The Princess Louise, daughter of Queen Victoria, who married the 
Marquis of Lorne, now the Duke of Argyll, engaged, with her husband in 
1900, in a great treasure hunt. 

The Duke discovered , it was said, that the flagship of the great Spanish 
Armada, carrying all the treasure of the expedition, was sunk in 1558 off his 
ancestral estate in Argyllshire. 

A hundred years earlier the Duke of that day started a hunt for the 
treasure and located it, when he learned that if he found it the greater part 
would be taken by the Government. 

The law has since been changed and the Duke began the search for the 
wrecked galleon with its treasure of £600,000. 

The Duke of Argyll is the head of the ancient and illustrious house of 
Campbell which has flourished in Scotland according to records for at least 
a thousand years. 

The Duke rented his home, Inverary Castle, to the maker of a patent 
brand of biscuits and kept only a little house, which had been formerly a sort 
of lodge, for himself. The Duke seemed destined to eke out his existence 
on what small income he had when he one day unearthed among some 
papers of his father a map of a part of Argyll showing the coast and all the 
little lochs and firths which abound along its rocky shores. 

In one of them, Loch Cuan, the paper said, lay the wreck of a huge 
Spanish galleon overflowing with doubloons. 

A further search among his father’s papers and a questioning of all the 
old tenants on the estate satisfied him that there was certainly a sunken ship 
in the little harbor, for one of the old retainers told of hearing his father tell 
tales of helping, when a young man, the Duke of that day to discover its 
jocation. 

The Eighteenth Century Duke saw rosy visions of a fortune when his 
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divers after repeated trials brought assurance that there was certainly a 
vessel in the bay. But before anything was brought up the Duke suddenly 
dropped the project and forbade any of his clan to reveal what he had found 
or the location in which the search had been made. 5 

The present Duke could not understand his ancestor’s sudden aversion 
to money, but another paper in his father’s collection threw light upon the 
subject. 

It was a formal notice, bearing the Government stamp, that the author- 
ities had been informed he was searching the wreck for sunken treasure; that 
under the law of the land the major part of anything found would belong to 
the Crown, and that they were immediately sending officials to inspect the 
result of his work. 

The Duke was furiously angry, for he considered that as the wreck went 
ashore on the coast of his possessions he was entitled to all it contained. 

This, then, was his reason for stopping work, and so loyal to their chiefs 
are the people of that land that although the Government tried to bribe some 
of the Duke’s retainers into giving them the secret of the vessel’s locality 
they were unsuccessful. 

The Duke was never able to secure a repeal of the law. He refused to 
give up his chart to any one, but kept it carefully preserved until his death. 

The law was still in force when the present Duke and his wife discovered 
that they had a treasure at their very castle door. High influence was 
exerted to have the law changed, and it was done. 

The present law provides that any treasure found upon the shores of a 
man’s property shall become his except that the Government shall be 
allowed to select for its museum anything of extraordinary antiquarian 
value. 

This was all the Duke was waiting for, and as soon as Parliament had 
passed the bill he began his plans to search the wreck. The improved diving 
suits of the Twentieth Century and the ability of the divers to stay under 
water and to move about freely, made it possible to do much more than 
when the other Duke examined the treasure a hundred years before. 

The reason why a Spanish galleon with millions of doubloons in her 
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comes to be nestling on the shores of Scotland takes one back to the days 
of good Queen Bess, of Philip of Spain and the Spanish Armada. 

Three hundred and odd years ago, when Philip II. of Spain announced 
that he would add England to his list of subject countries, he equipped the 
most splendid fleet of ships which had ever been gathered together and 
placed them under the command of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, with 
instructions to proceed to England. 

The Spanish force consisted of battleships to sweep from the seas the 
English ships, which, under Drake, Hawkins and others, had ruled the 
waves in the Indies and captured many a homeward bound Spanish ship 
and her ducats, and a tremendous army to carry out his plans when once the 
fleet had made a landing upon the British shores. 

Historians vary as to the exact numbers of the great Armada, but the 
most generally accepted version is that Philip gave Medina Sidonia 130 
ships, with a total tonnage of 75,868 tons, and an armament of 2,431 guns. 

Of sailors and soldiers he had at least 27,000. 

The great array seemed invincible to the Spaniards, accustomed to years 
of success, and it left Spain with flags flying, bells ringing and the absolute 
confidence of placing another country under the yoke of Spain. The 
weather for the first few days was charming and the wind drove the huge 
Armada along at what was in those times great speed. 

' At that time Spain led the world in the size of her ships and the extent 
of her commerce. Her largest ships towered many feet above the biggest 
ones of England’s infant navy. With their triple tiers of ports, their high 
bows and sterns, and their massive build throughout, they looked great 
castles. 

On one of the biggest of these, the Admiral of Florence, together with 
nearly 500 of his men, was the Duke of Medina Sidonia. 

Unknown to them, however, was the fact that the entire war chest of the 
expedition was in the hold of their ship. Every doubloon to pay the army, 
every doubloon to reward valor, to buy food, to renew their stores, was 
packed away in the Admiral of Florence. : 

So they sailed until they reached British waters. 
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How the English bulldogs in their handy little ships, aided by the 
weather, defeated the Spaniards and sank and scattered their ships, is his- 
tory. 

Fleeing from the English, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, in his great 
treasure ship, the Admiral of Florence, sought to return to Spain by sailing 
around the north of Scotland. 

Misfortune continued to pursue them, for the weather was as bad as it 
had been pleasant on the way to England, and the coldness and high winds 
and storms bewildered the navigators. 

After one wild night, when the dawn broke the watchers on the Admiral 
of Florence found themselves on the rocky coast of Argyll, and there, in 
the storm-tossed inlet of Loch Cuan, the sorely tried ship burst her seams. 
She sank in plain sight of the shore.: 

The inhabitants of that part of Scotland at that time were not highly 
civilized, and they killed many of those who succeeded in reaching the shore 
and made slaves of all who survived. 

Whether the Duke of Medina Sidonia died at the hands of some hasty 
Campbell clansman, or whether he sank in the waves trying to reach the 
shore, history fails to say. 

At any rate, he disappeared, and the secret of his treasure almost did so 
with him. 

In later centuries a Duke of Argyll discovered that the Spanish ship 
wrecked on his estate contained the treasure of the Armada, and the knowl- 
edge has remained a precious possession of the family to this day. 

The Duke and Duchess were tremendously in earnest over their pro- 
ject, and of the two it was said the Princess Louise was the more zealous. 


PROPOSED SCOTTISH MEMORIAL TO VICTORIA. 


In a speech at Edinburgh, a few days after Queen Victoria’s burial, Lord 
Rosebery proposed that the Scottish memorial to Victoria take the form 
of the restoration of Linlithgow Palace, the most historic ruin in Scotland. 

Linlithgow, the birthplace of Mary Stuart and the home of traditions 
and ghosts, had its beginning in 1300, when Edward I. of England on one 
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of his campaigns in Scotland erected a fortified camp on the site of the 
castle. , 

The English occupied the fortification until 1307, when a Scotch peasant 
of the name of Binnoch and seven followers of Bruce secured entrance by 
hiding themselves in a load of hay which was allowed to pass uninspected 
into the castle. 

They captured the place and were rewarded by Bruce with rich lands. 

In the reign of Edward III. the castle was again in the hands of the 
English, and in 1424 it was partly destroyed by fire. After the accession 
of the Stuart family Linlithgow became a fixed royal residence, and the 
Scottish Kings were wont to deed it to their consorts. 

James IV. and his immediate successors improved and enlarged the 
castle, and with them it was the favorite residence. The degeneration 
began in 1746, when the castle was abandoned to the use of soldiers as a 
barrack and was accidentally set on fire. 

The old ruin is all of polished stone and covers an acre of ground. Many 
fine examples of sculpture and decorations are in a fair state of preserva- 
tion, and a pile in the center of the inner court is still distinguishable as a 
fountain. 

The parliament chamber in which Mary Stuart first saw the light of day 
on December 8th, 1542, is an object of much interest to tourists. 


ROMANCE OF THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE AND AN 
ENGLISH PRINCESS. 


One of the most interesting incidents of the period immediately follow- 
ing the accession of King Edward VII. was the tale of the romantic attach- 
ment between the Crown Prince of Germany and Princess Margaret of 
Connaught, niece of King Edward. The young people were, therefore, 
cousins. 

The story is told in the following cablegram from Berlin, capital city of 
the mighty German Empire: : 

“Berlin, February 9, 1901.—The most talked-of personage next to the 
Kaiser in the Fatherland just now is Frederick William, the German Crown 
Prince. 
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“Just before he went to London to attend the funeral of his great- 
grandmother, Queen Victoria, he shot a lot of game in the forests and 
mountains of Upper Bavaria and his fame as a hunter spread far and wide. 

“Tf there is anything the Germans like in their rulers or future rulers 
it is their prowess as sportsmen. The present Kaiser has a versatile char- 
acter, but though he hunts occasionally it is well known that he takes little 
interest in this diversion. 

“His propensities run in the direction of diplomacy, art, literature, moral 
science and numerous other useful spheres. The future ruler of Germany, 
however, is every inch a soldier and sportsman. 

“From London comes the report that the young Prince knows how to 
capture hearts also. Though no formal announcement has been made, it is 
said by those well informed in Court affairs that a marriage between the 

German Crown Prince and his father’s young cousin, Princess Margaret of 
; Connaught, niece of King Edward VII., will result from the Prince’s visit 
to England. . 

“Princess Margaret is five months older than the Crown Prince, both 
still being in their twentieth year. She is an exceedingly pretty girl and of 
about as willful and vivacious a nature as Queen Wilhelmina of Holland in 
many ways. 

“There has been such an avalanche of betrothal rumors in Court circles 
of late that it is difficult for the average newspaper reader to extricate him- 
self out of the labyrinth on Royal and Imperial intrigues. 

“That there was little foundation to the affair between the Crown 
Prince and Queen Wilhelmina, was exploited by her marriage to Duke 
Henry of Mecklenberg-Schwerin. 

“Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the Kaiser at the time of the 
Queen’s visit to Potsdam earnestly desired a matrimonial alliance between 
the Houses of Orange and Hohenzollern. 

“This was due to his ambitious designs on the little country of the 
Dutch, where he could give vent to his pet naval and colonial schemes. 
He cared little whether there was really any love between the young people. 

“But right here the German Empress asserted herself. If there is any- 
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thing in the world Her Majesty despises it is a ‘marriage de convenience.’ 
She often expressed her disapproval in this matter. 

“She noticed at Court that the young Queen was infatuated not with 
her oldest son, but with the robust Duke Henry, and she opposed the match 
with her son with all her might. So the Kaiser had to give in. 

“On the other hand, she knew that her son’s heart belonged to the tair 
English cousin, and she resolved that when the Crown Prince would be old 
enough to know himself she would encourage his courtship. 

“Tf the report of the match proves to be true there is no doubt that it is 
an affair of the heart, and the Kaiser may now frown upon it no longer. 

“Heaven and earth were moved last fall in Copenhagen to bring about 
a match between the Grand. Duke Michael of Russia and Princess Mar- 
garet. The marriage was desired by the royal houses of England, Den- 
mark, Germany, and likewise by the Czar and Czarina. 

“The only obstacle in the way then seemed to be the adoration of the 
young Grand Duke for his cousin, the Grand Duchess Helen, who for his 
sake jilted Prince Max of Baden and rejected Prince Louis Bonaparte, as 
well as offers of marriage from Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria and King 
Alexander of Servia. ; 

“The Czar, aside from his personal objections to his brother’s marrying 
the Grand Duchess Helen, whom he dislikes, found it impossible to give his 
approval to the betrothal on religious grounds, the orthodox church, of 
which he is both the temporal and spiritual head, strictly prohibiting mar- 
riages between first cousins. 

“On the other hand, Princess Margaret secretly loved the German 
Crown Prince and revolted against the plan of royalty to be forced for 
political and dynastic purposes on a Prince who not only did not profess to 
love her, but who was deeply infatuated with another girl. 

“As soon as the German Crown Prince will have secured the girl of his 
heart, he is expected to return to his favorite haunts in Upper Bavaria, 
where many a chamois will be laid low by his sure aim. 

“He is the bosom friend of Duke Ludwig Wilhelm, oldest son of Duke 
Karl Theodor, with whom he spends at least three months each year hunt- 
ing.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Buckingham Palace, in London, the Headquarters of the New Sovereign and the 
Scene of Courtly Splendor—Queen Victoria’s Dislike for the Place—Would 
Not Reside There, Although She Added to It in an Architectural Way and 
Handsomely Embellished It—History of the Structure—Not an Ugly Build- 
ing, as 80 Many Have Asserted—Marlborough House, According to Rumor, 
to Pass Again to Its Former Owners—A Remarkuble Dispute—Heirs to the 
English Throne—Libraries. 


UEEN VICTORIA so disliked Buckingham Palace, the London 
royal residence, that, during the last four decades of her life she did 
not occupy it more than about two nights in the year, while all that 
those admitted to Drawing-rooms, to Court concerts, and Court balls were 


allowed to see were the State apartments. 
The interior of Buckingham Palace was terra incognita, not only to 


tourists of every class but likewise to all, save a few English people, as well. 

Popular ignorance on the subject had been rather augmented than 
diminished by the fact that most of the information which appeared about 
the palace in print was hoplessly wrong. 

King Edward, as soon as he was seated upon the throne, began arrange- 
ments for making Buckingham Palace the Royal and Imperial London 
residence, and it was said that he would sell his house in London—Marl- 
borough House—where he had lived all the time he was Prince of Wales, 
to the Duke of Marlborough. 

One of the latter’s predecessors had sold it many years previous, and it 
was devoted to the use of the heir to the throne. 

It is from Buckingham Palace that most of the Royal and Imperial 
decrees and proclamations will emanate. 

This Royal abode remained virtually closed after the death of the Prince 
Consort in 1861, people never seeing it otherwise than with all shades 
lowered over the windows, conveying an impression of emptiness and deso- 
lation. 

The public is admitted to view Windsor Castle during the absence of 


the Court, and have accurate knowledge of that residence of the monarch, 
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but for some mysterious reason Buckingham Palace was never opened for 
public inspection. 

It was even impossible to obtain permission for private individuals or 
small parties highly recommended to view it. 

It is literally crowded from cellar to garret with priceless art treasures 
of every kind and with quantities of superb paintings. 

If it could be said that Buckingham Palace was built by anybody, it was 
by Queen Victoria and her husband, who were mainly responsible for the 
palace as it now exists. 

It is a stately and magnificent abode, flanked on one side by the beauti- 
ful Green Park, and looking out onto the even still more picturesque St. 
James’ Park and the Birdcage Walk. 

It is altogether wrong to describe it as the “ugliest royal palace in 
Europe.” Its reputation as such dates back to the reign of George IV., 
when its condition certainly deserved it. 

But in 1901 it was a thoroughly regal abode, far more imposing than most 
of the royal palaces on the Continent. It is an abode of which King Edward 
has no reason to feel in any way ashamed when he welcomes there foreign 
sovereigns and potentates. 

It was not until Queen Victoria succeeded to the throne that it really 
became once more a royal residence. 

The young Queen did not propose to remain under her mother’s yah at 
Kensington Palace, where her childhood had been spent. 

She shuddered at the thought of living in dingy old St. James’ Palace, 
haunted by the memory of so many sanguinary tragedies, and which had 
originally been a home for unfortunates. So she decided to make King 
George IV.’s unfinished palace her town residence. 

Before many months were passed it had been rendered habitable and fur- 
nished, and the young Queen took up her abode there. 

At that time it was a relatively low building, with a front and two wings 
round three sides of a court yard. 

In 1848 Queen Victoria added another story to the palace, built the east 
wing, and also the private chapel. 
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Further alterations were made in 1851 at the time of the great Interna- 
tional Exhibition, when the marble arch at the entrance erected by King 
George IV. was removed and placed at the Oxford street entrance to Hyde 
Park, where it is now. 

During the time of the Crimean War, four years afterward, the Queen 
added the magnificent State ballroom. The rear of the palace opens out on 
to most beautiful grounds, laid out by that most skilled of landscape gardeners, 
the Prince Consort. 

These grounds, with their lofty, centuries-old trees, their winding drives 
and walks, and large lake, convey the impression of being at least six times 
as big as they really are, although they extend over a mile and a half in length 
and are three-quarters of a mile wide. 

Buckingham Palace stands on the site which, in the reign of King Charles 
I., was occupied by a large number of mulberry trees, planted by his father, 
and which under his reign had become a place of fashionable resort. 

It was there that Dryden, the poet, was wont, according to his own 
account, to come and eat mulberry tarts. 

During the restoration a sort of chateau was erected on it, first known as 
Goring House and then as Arlington House, and it was there that its owner, 
Lord Arlington, brewed the first tea ever imported into England and which 
he had obtained with the utmost difficulty in Holland at a cost of a sum equiv- 
alent to $20 a pound. 

This was in the year of the great plague. In 1703 John Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham, purchased Arlington House, demolished it, and erected on the 
site a mansion known as Buckingham House, and during the reign of Queen 
Anne it was the scene of many gay revels. 

The Duchess of Buckingham, who was a natural daughter of King James 
II., made Buckingham House the center of many Jacobite intrigues against 
King George I. 

After a brief tenure of Buckingham House by Charles Herbert Sheffield, 
a son of the Duke of Buckingham, it was purchased by King George III. for 
the sum of $150,000 a few years after his marriage and settled upon his con- 
sort as her special property, being known as the Queen’s House. 
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The royal couple entered upon possession of their new abode, then a com- 
modious red brick house, in 1763, and it was there that all their children were 
born with the exception of their eldest son. 

St. James’ Palace, which the King as well as the Queen abominated, was 
only retained for State functions. 

The life of King George and Queen Charlotte was homely and domestic 
in the extreme at Buckingham House, and contemporary memoirs wax elo- 
quent on the spankings administered to the royal children by the King and 
Queen, who were great believers in corporal punishinent. 

It was at Buckingham House that the memorable interview between King 
George III. and Dr. Johnson, the brightest literary light of that era, took 
place. 

At the time George IV. came to the throne Buckingham Palace was in a 
sadly dilapidated condition. 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining supplies from Parliament for the con- 
struction of a new palace, which he originally intended to build as a metro- 
politan residence suitable for his sovereign rank, he contented himself with 
asking the Legislature for money for the enlargement and repair of Bucking- 
ham House. 33 

King George’s “repairs,” however, were of an elaborate character, carried 
out under the direction of Nash, the architect. 

Columns of Carrara marble arrived by the hundreds, and in course of time 
the repairs had swallowed up a sum of $4,000,000, the palace remaining un- 
finished at the King’s death. 

The original red brick building was entirely lost in a web of new build- 
ings of stone and marble. 

In its unfinished condition “the King’s palace of Pimlico,” as it was then 
called, became a source of ridicule to every one. 

King William IV. would have nothing to do with it. 


THERE IS ALWAYS THE SAME DISPUTE. 


It is rather remarkable that each British reign should be inaugurated by 
something akin to a dispute between the government and the Lord Mayor 
of London. 
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The contention arises from the claim of London’s Chief Magistrate to be 
present at the first meeting of the Privy Council held by the new sovereign. 

By virtue of ancient usage the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen of the City 
of London are invited to meet the members of the Privy Council at the time 
of the accession of the sovereign, in order to assist in the proclamation of the 
new monarch as King and in order to affix their signatures to the proclama- 
tion. \ 

The sovereign is not present at this ceremony, but waits in an adjoining 
room, and it is only after the task of appending several scores of signatures 
to the proclamation has been completed that the Privy Council is called into 
session by its Lord President, whereupon several of its members are deputed 
to proceed to the adjoining apartments in order to apprise the monarch of his 
proclamation as King and to invite his attendance at the Council. 

Before the new sovereign is summoned or appears upon the scene every 
person not belonging to the Privy Council is bundled out of the council cham- 
ber, and do not get a glimpse of their new ruler, nor witness the administra- 
tion of the constitutional oath to the monarch by the Lord High Chancellor, 
nor participate in the individual oaths of allegiance taken by all present. 

While the Aldermen and the municipal officials of London readily obey the 
orders commanding their withdrawal, the Lord Mayor invariably makes a 
strong protest, insisting that he has a right to remain. 

Upon the occasion of the accession council of Queen Victoria the then 
Lord Mayor returned to the council chamber, after being turned out, and was 
present throughout the entire subsequent .proceedings, though he did not 
attempt to approach the Queen for the purpose of offering his allegiance. 

Clerk Charles Greville, of the Council on this occasion, described the action 
of the Lord Mayor in the matter as “unwarranted and undignified” and inti- 
mated that the only reason the civic dignitary escaped detection at the time 
was because that, with the presence of some 200 Privy Councilors crowded 
into a relatively small room, it was almost impossible to see everybody who 
was there. 

The Chief Magistrate of the City of London has always claimed to be a 
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member of the Privy Council, ex-officio, and to have as such a traditional 
right to take part in the accession council of every new sovereign. 

This contention is to a certain extent borne out by the fact that the Lord 
Mayor of London is officially addressed as “the Right Honorable,” a prefix 
which belongs to members of the Privy Council. 

But, on the other hand, the predicate of “Right Honorable” is likewise 
accorded to all peers of the realm as a matter of courtesy. 

The permanent officials of the Privy Council deny these pretensions on the — 
part of the Lord Mayor to be an ex-officio member of the Council. The name 
of the Lord Mayor does not figure-on the roster of the Council, and no one 
can be a member thereof ex-officio, since the special oath of office of Privy 
Councilor is essentially a personal one. 

This matter will be settled for all time by King Edward, so that each new 
reign may not be inaugurated by a squabble. 


AS TO HEIRS TO THE THRONE OF ENGLAND. 


In connection with the absurd story, rife at the time of the funeral of 
Queen Victoria, that the Emperor of Germany meant to lay claim to the throne 
of England, the fact, long forgotten, may be noted, that during the first four 
years of her reign the heir presumptive to her crown was her uncle, King 
Ernest of Hanover. 

Further than that, Prince Jerome Napoleon was in the immediate line of 
succession to the English crown as a great-grandson of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, father of King George III. 

At the time of the death of Princess Charlotte of Wales, daughter of 
King George IV., a Princess whose demise had the effect of subsequently 
bringing Queen Victoria to the throne, the three persons nearest to the Brit- 
ish crown, who were married and who had children, were the King of 
Wiirtemberg, his brother Paul, and his sister, Frederica, the latter married to 
the first Napoleon’s younger brother, Jerome (whose first wife was Miss 
Patterson of Baltimore). 

At the beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign Princess Frederica of Wiirt- 
emberg’s son, Jerome Bonaparte, surnamed “Plon Plon,” and father of the 
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present Bonapartist pretender Victor and of Prince Louis Bonaparte, the 
Russian cavalry General, stood far nearer to the British throne than, for 
instance, the German Emperor, or any of the children of Queen Victoria’s 
daughters do to-day. 

Great Britain was once within measurable distance of being ruled by a 
Queen who bore the name of Bonaparte, with a Prince Consort who had an 
American wife, and ‘“Plon Plon” during the early years of his childhood was 
not without brilliant and likely prospects of becoming Prince of Wales. 

The relationship of Princes Victor and Louis Bonaparte to Queen Vic- 
toria, who always treated them as kinsmen, is thus explained. These Princes 
are still in the line of succession, according to their claims, to the British 
throne. 


VICTORIA AS A BUSINESS WOMAN. 


Queen Victoria, not long after her accession, caused an inventory to be 
compiled of the contents of all the royal palaces, with the object of avoiding 
confusion with regard to the disposal of her personal possessions after death. 

The inventory was contained in a species of immense encyclopedia, com- 
prising more than sixty bulky folio volumes. Minute particulars were given 
of the origin, description, and value of every item, and, in most cases, infor- 
mation was completed by photographs of the object. 

The list was constantly growing up to the time of the Queen’s death. 

It was the Prince Consort who first started the idea of keeping this 
inventory, owing to the immense amount of Crown property in the shape of 
jewels, plate, art treasures, and bric-a-brac, that had been distributed by 
King George IV., or else which had been deliberately appropriated by mem- 
bers of his entourage, and of that of his successor, William IV., every facility 
being afforded for this through the extraordinary confusion that prevailed in 
every branch of the royal household until the time of Queen Victoria’s mar- 
riage. 

At present, every single piece of royal and Crown property is inventoried, 
and it is as difficult to make away with a humble chest of drawers in use by 
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one of the footmen as to purloin a priceless piece of sevres porcelain or a 
jeweled snuff box. 

There were two questions in connection with Queen Victoria’s will which 
excited no little speculation among people at court. 

It was as to the disposition Queen Victoria made of her private diaries, 
which were kept with the utmost regularity from the time of her accession 
until her last illness, and likewise of an extraordinary collection of scrap 
books kept under careful lock and key in the Royal Library at Windsor 
Castle, and to which no one, not even the members of the royal family, was 
permitted to have access, save by the express permission of the Queen her- 
self. 

These scrap books contain the originals of all the letters addressed to 
Victoria throughout her long reign by her various Premiers and Cabinet 
Ministers, including the autograph summary of the proceedings in the House 
of Commons, which the member of the Cabinet who acts as the leader of the 
House is required to write every night when Parliament is in session for the 
personal information of the sovereign. 


LIBRARIES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND COLONIES. 


Queen Victoria always took the greatest interest in the matter of libraries 
throughout her empire. 

The leading library of Great Britain, and the second in extent and import- 
ance in the world, is in London, the British Museum. It dates from 1753, 
when Parliament purchased, for £20,000, the Sir Hans Sloane collection, and 
afterwards consolidated therewith many other valuable collections. 

It was given the privilege of copyright, by which means, and by frequent 
and fortunate private bequests of books, it grew apace and became a national 
repository, not only of home-written works, but of the literature and rarities 
of all nations. 

' The number of its volumes exceeds 1,650,000. 

London does not contain many public libraries, but there are numerous 
collections of scientific and special works of great value to those pursuing 
certain lines of knowledge. 
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The second largest and most important collection in England is that of 
the Bodleian Library of Oxford, with some 530,000 volumes; followed by 
that of the University of Cambridge, with some 510,000 volumes. 

Next in extent and importance in Great Britain is the library of the 
Faculty of Advocates, at Edinburgh. It dates from 1682, and contains about 
400,000 volumes. 

The library of Trinity College, Dublin, was founded contemporaneously 
with the Bodleian, and is the most important in Ireland, with 200,000 vol- 
umes. 

There is not a score of libraries in all England’s European domain with 
over 100,000 volumes. Only within the nineteenth century the public or 
free library system began to grow in favor. 

Such growth may be said to date from as late a period as 1850, when the 
Manchester Free Reference Library was established. It now contains 255,- 
000 volumes. 

Great Britain encouraged libraries among her colonists. At Ottawa, 
Canada, is the library of Parliament. It was founded in 1815, and grew 
slowly till 1841, when the two libraries of Upper and Lower Canada were 
consolidated. 

It.was subsequently destroyed by fire, and in 1855 re-established. Since 
then it has grown rapidly, and at present contains over 150,000 volumes. 

The Laval University library, at Quebec, is the next most extensive in 
Canada, containing over 100,000 volumes. 

The South African Public Library was founded at Cape Town in 1818, 
and has grown to contain some 50,000 volumes, many of them of great 
importance as bearing on the languages and customs of African peoples. 

In Australia are many libraries of considerable extent, whose volumes are, 
as a rule, free to all readers. 

The largest of these is at Melbourne, and is called the Public Library of 
Victoria. It is a collection of considerably over 150,000 books and pam- 
phlets, many of which relate to Australasian themes. 

The Sidney Free Public Library is next to that at Melbourne in impor- 
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tance. It is said to contain the largest collection of works special to Australia 
in the world. 


FRANCHISE CLAUSES OF THE REFORM BILL. 


By far the most important measure passed by Parliament during the 
reign of Queen Victoria was the Reform Bill. 

The following are the franchise clauses 3 to 7, as originally introduced to 
the House of Commons : 

3. Every man shall be entitled to be registered as a voter, and, when 
registered, to vote for a member or members to serve in Parliament for a 
borough, who is qualified as follows; that is to say: 

1. Is of full age, and not subject to any legal incapacity; and 

2. Is on the last day of July in any year and has during the whole of the 

preceding two years been an inhabitant occupier, as owner or tenant, 
of any dwelling house within the borough; and 

3. Has during the time of such occupation been rated in respect of the 

premises so occupied by him within the borough to all rates (if any) 
made for the relief of the poor in respect of such premises; and 

4. Has before the twentieth day of July in the same year paid all poor 

rates that have become payable by him in respect of the said premises up 
to the preceding fifth day of January. 

4. Every man shall be entitled to be registered as a voter, and, when 
registered, to vote for a member or members to serve in Parliament for a 
county, who is qualified as follows; that is to say: 

1. Is of full age, and not subject to any legal incapacity; and 

2. Is on the last day of July in any year and has during the twelve months 

immediately preceding been the occupier, as owner or tenant, of prem- 
ises of any tenure within the county of the rateable value of fifteen 
pounds or upwards; and 

3 Has during the tenure or occupation been rated in respect to the prem- 

ises so occupied by him to all rates (if any) made for the relief of the 
poor in respect of the said premises; and 

4. Has before the twentieth day of July in the same year paid-all poor 
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rates that have become payable by him in respect of the said premises 
up to the preceding fifth day of January. 
Every man shall be entitled to be registered, and, when registered, to 


vote at the election of a member or members to serve in Parliament for a 
county or borough, who is of full age, and not subject to any legal incapacity, 
and is on the last day of July in any year and has during the year immediately 
preceding been resident in such county or borough, and is possessed of any 
one or more of the qualifications following; that is to say: 


ry 


7: 


Is, and has been during the period of such residence, a graduate or 
associate in arts of any university of the United Kingdom; or a male 
person who has passed at any senior middle class examination of any 
university of the United Kingdom: 


. Is, and has been during the period aforesaid, an ordained priest or 


deacon of the Church of England; or 


. Is, and has been during the period aforesaid, a minister of any other 


religious denomination appointed either alone or with not more than 
one colleague to the charge of any registered chapel or place of wor- 
ship, and is, and has been during such period, officiating as the minis- 
ter thereof; or 


; Is, and has been during the period aforesaid, a sergeant-at-law or bar- 


rister-at-law in any of the inns of court in England, or a certificated 
pleader or certificated conveyancer; or 


. Is, and has been during the period aforesaid, a certificated attorney or 


solicitor or proctor in England or Wales; or 

Is, and has been during the period aforesaid, a duly qualified medical 
practitioner registered under the Medical Act, 1858; or 

Is, and has been during the period aforesaid, a schoolmaster holding a 
certificate from the committee of Her Majesty’s Councilon Education: 


Provided that no person shall be entitled to be registered as a voter or to vote 
in respect of any of the qualifications mentioned in this section in more than 


one place. 
6. Every man shall be entitled to be registered, and, when registered, to 
vote at the election of a member or members to serve in Parliament for a 
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county or borough, who is of full age, and not subject to any legal incapacity, 
and is on the first day of July in any year and has during the two years imme- 
diately preceding been resident in such county or borough, and is possessed of 
any one or more of the qualifications following; that is to say: 

1. Has on the first day of July in any year, and has had during the two 
years immediately preceding, a balance of not less than fifty pounds 
deposited in some savings bank in his own sole name, and for his own 
use; or 

2. Holds on the first day of July in any year, and has held during the two 
years immediately preceding, in the books of the governor and com- 
pany of the Bank of England or Ireland in his own sole name and for 
his own use any Parliamentary stocks or funds of the United Kingdom 
to the amount of not less than fifty pounds; or 

3. Has during the twelve months immediately preceding the fifth day of 
April in any year been charged with a sum of not less than twenty 
shillings in the whole of the year for assessed taxes and income tax, or 
either of such taxes, and has before the twentieth day of July in that 
year paid all such taxes due from him up to the preceding fifth day of 
January : 

Provided, first, ‘that every person entitled to vote in respect of any of the 
qualifications mentioned in this section shall on or before the twentieth day of 
July in each year claim to be registered as a voter; secondly, that no person 
shall be entitled to be registered as a voter or to vote in respect of any of the 
qualifications mentioned in this section for more than one place. 

7. A person registered as a voter for a borough by reason of his having 
been charged with and paid the requisite amount of assessed taxes and income 
tax, or either of such taxes, shall not by reason of being so registered lose any 
right to which he may be entitled (if otherwise duly qualified) to be registered 
as a voter for the same borough in respect of any franchise involving occupa- 
tion of premises and payment of rates, and when so registered in respect of 
such double qualification he shall be entitled to give two votes for the mem- 
ber, or (if there be more than one) for each member to be returned to serve 
in Parliament for the said borough. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Lord Rosebery, Former Premier of Great Britain, Writes of the Future of England 
in the Way of Trade and Commerce—Reasons Why Wars Should Cease— 
America and Germany as Competitors of English Merchants and Manu- 
facturers—Irresistible Power of Combined Capital—Scientific Training for 
Business Men—England’s Commercial Training too Insular, His Lordship 
Thinks—Estimate of Queen Victoria’s Character by T. P. 0’Connor—Death 
of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha a Sad Blow to the Queen. 


ORD ROSEBERY, former Prime Minister of England, wrote a paper 
L about two weeks after the death of Queen Victoria, admonishing the 

people of the British Empire to pay less attention to wars and more to 
trade and commerce. 

Said he: 

“England as a nation is passing with some rapidity on a course toward the 
future which cannot be forecast, which cannot be foretold, and which for the 
motent is, I think, hidden in darkness. 

“What are the signs of the times? Apparently they are simple enough. 

“We see all Europe covered with congeries of armies, every man that can 
be armed is a soldier; millions are spent in warlike experiments—blown into 
the air with no great apparent result; the last gun must be secured at any 
cost, the army be rearmed without any regard to expenditure, everything the 
soldiers can require must be furnished to every nation without the slightest 
delay. 

“This is a grave state of matters, with the armed nations of Europe looking 
at each other across their frontiers, apparently prepared for immediate war- 
fare. 

“These great military preparations, however vast and costly they are, 
heavily as they lay on the wealth and the manhood of nations, are rather in the 
nature of precaution and insurance against war than of preparation for any 


immediate warlike object. 
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“There are several reasons for this. There 1s, in the first place, the fact 
that to launch one armed nation against another is an operation of such incal- 
culable importance, bringing about possibly such immeasurable results, that 
any nation hesitates to trust its fortunes to such an operation. 

“But is there not another, more practical reason for hoping that peace 
may after all be preserved by the very fact of the greatness of the armaments 
of the world? 

“Wars have chiefly been waged, I suppose, for the acquisition of territory, 
but there is this peculiarity in the condition of the world, that there is scarcely 
any territory to acquire, so carefully have the civilized nations of the world 
demarcated every place, every tract that can be found upon the maps. 

“There is very little now left to divide, except countries which are so 
densely populated that they would return but little benefit to the acquirers, and 
the cost of any province or provinces that might be acquired by war would 
be so incalculably greater than the material value of any such province that 
it is not worth the while of any nation to go to war for any effort of terri- 
torial acquisition. 

“From these facts I augur that any approaching military crisis may be 
averted—not that there will be no war, not that there is no possibility of war, 
because war is dictated as a rule by passion, and what I have been pointing 
out is the effect of reason. 

“But I do say that, so far as reason can guide a nation in the operation of 
war, war of a military kind is infinitely less probable than it was before. 

“The war I fear is not a military war, but the war of trade, which is 
unmistakably upon us. When I look round me I cannot blind my eyes to the 
fact that so far as we can predict anything of the twentieth century on which 
we have now entered it is that it will be one of acutest international conflict | 
in point of trade. 

“We were the first nation in the world—of the modern world—to dis- 
cover the! trade was an absolute necessity. 

“Fitgythat we were nicknamed a nation of sléxSkeepers; but now every 
natio wishes to be a nation of shopkeepers, too, and when we look at the 
character of some of these nations, and at the intelligence of their preparations, 
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we may well feel that it behooves us not to fear, but to gird up our loins in 
preparation for what is before us. 

“There are two nations which are obviously our rivals and our opponents 
in this commercial warfare that is to come. 

“It is to America and to Germany that we have to look in the future for 
an acute and increasing competition with regard to our trade. 

“The alertness of the Americans, their incalculable natural resources, their 
acuteness, their enterprise, their vast population, which will in all probability 
within the next twenty years reach 100,000,000, make them very formidable 
competitors with ourselves. 

“And with the Germans, their slow but sure persistency, their scientific 
methods, and their conquering spirit, devoted as these qualities are at this 
moment to preparation for trade warfare, make them also, in my judgment, 
little less redoubtable than the Americans. 

“There is one feature of the American competition which seems to me 
especially formidable. We are daily reminded of the gigantic fortunes which 
are accumulated in America, fortunes to which nothing in this country bears 
any relation whatever, and which in themselves constitute an enormous com- 
mercial force. 

“The Americans, as it appears, are scarcely satisfied with these individual 
fortunes, but use them, by combination in trusts, to make a capital and a 
power which, wielded as it is by one or two minds, is almost irresistible, and 
that, as it seems to me, if concentrated upon Great Britain as an engine in the 
trade warfare is a danger which we cannot afford to disregard. 

“Suppose a trust of many millions, of a few men combined so to compete 
with any trade in this country by underselling all its products, even at a con- 
siderable loss to themselves, and we can see in that what are the possibilities 
of the commercial outcome of the immediate future. 

“A curious feature, if I may say so without impertinence, in American 
commercial men seems to me to be that, in combination with that great fac- 
ulty for the acquisition of money, there is a complete contempt for money 
except as a means for making more, and for power. j 

“These millionaires, of whom we hear so much, are very often men of 
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simple lives, whose simple rule seems to be to make these enormous accumu- 
lations in order to acquire more power, and to roll the snowball larger and 
larger. 

“And in Germany we see in the same accumulation of capital the same 
peaceful preparations which made the Germans rise from the deep troughs of 
the seas into which they fell after their defeat by Napoleon, and which has 
made for them the most_puissant army of modern times, and made them the 
foremost military nation in Europe. 

“That energy, that earnestness, that intellect, with a growing and power- 
ful population, devoted with the same concentration of manner to the war of 
commerce as to the war of armies, constitutes a condition which you cannot 
afford to disregard. 

“What is the remedy for this? What is poor old John Bull to do before 

he is suppressed and defeated by these newer competitors? 
“That is a question I should like to ask the chambers of commerce. It is 
quite obviously a question which it would be mere impertinence for me, as lay- 
man, to: answer. } ‘ : 

“But if I might say a word it would be to echo what has already been 
said by others, and that is—educate. 

“I believe our raw material of men is the best in the world. But I believe 
—as far as I can judge from what I read and not from practical experience in 
life—that our commercial men require educating, training, scientifically from 
the bottom, if I might say so without impertinence, to the top. 

“T believe that is a feeling which has become very common in this country. 

“Now, in what way is this education to be given? I see a great many 
articles now in the papers as to the decline of our trade—have our trade and 
manufacture declined, or have they not?—and several of our leading news- 
papers are devoting articles to this subject, which I read with profit, but as to 
which I do not pretend to pronounce a definite judgment. 

“But I think all those articles, whether they be pessimistic or optimistic—- 
and they are generally pessimistic—are united on this point of education. 

“Our commercial travelers, we are told, are both insufficient and inade- 
quately equipped with foreign languages. 
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“There are not enough of them, and they are not quite good enough for 
their work. And there is the same complaint that our forms and methods of 
advertisement are as inadequate as our commercial travelers. 

“That, I confess, is a charge that I read with some surprise. The whole 
age is an age of advertisement. 

“Authors, actors, statesmen, singers—I do not care to particularize any 
more categories—are all engaged in a great holy war of advertisement, and 
it does seem very hard that we should fall short in doing that for our goods 
which we do so successfully for ourselves. 

“But as regards the question of education, and as regards the education 
more especially of those who are pushing our trades in foreign countries, there 

-is a point to which I would venture to direct your attention. 

“Ts not our training, such as it is, and insufficient as it is—is it not a little 
too insular? 

“Do we sufficiently send young men to learn what is to be learned abroad, 
to get a certain amount of training, and return to this country with the bene- 
fits of that training? 

“That very ancient nation, the Japanese, of whom we have by no means 
yet seen the last, or even the beginning in commercial matters, have long 
practiced this system; the Germans have long practiced such a system; and I 
confess I was extremely rejoiced the other day to receive a letter from the 
manager of a great firm to say that they were sending thirty-five young men, } 
to whom they gave an allowance sufficient for their maintenance, to St. Peters- 

burg, where they remained for two or three years studying electrical engineer- 
ing. : 

“They will come back perfected by this training, and having at any rate 
seen something of the world and of the methods of other nations who have 
been successful in money-making—they will come back and get the best sit- 
uations in the firm’s employment. 

“JT think we have cause to hope much from the great university which has 
been established in the Midlands, and which, as I believe, may be the pre- 
cursor of many such modern universities, or, at any rate, of older universities 
changed to modern ideas. 
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“And besides that, we have what I think is insufficiently known, a school of 
economic science in London, which has some four hundred students, which 
gives a higher technical training to bankers and to men of business, and 
which, though not on so large a scale as I could wish it were, is, I believe, 
doing work which even the Germans envy and imitate, and which is, there- 
fore, not unworthy of imitation by ourselves.” 


ANALYSIS OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S CHARACTER. 


One of the keenest analysists of character in the United Kingdom, Thomas 
Power. O’Connor, M. P., thus summed up the traits, characteristics and vir- 
tues of Queen Victoria in an article written a short time after her death: 

“The outburst of profound grief with which the English people watched by 
the bedside of their dying sovereign is a curious and, indeed, marvelous portent 
in our times. It is not in the least like anything that has happened in other 
periods of even English history—it is not possible in any country or with 
regard to any other sovereign in any nation of Europe. 

“Mourning on a great and gigantic scale for dead monarchs has been 
common enough in the history of mankind; it is possible that in respect of 
vastness of pageantry the ceremonial attending the decease of a King or Queen 
in these times would fall below the pride and pomp of other days. 

“But everybody knows that there can be nothing more insincere amid the 
many insincerities which surround the death of the great than the pageantry 
of a monarch’s death and funeral. 

“Men and women read each successive bulletin with regard to the rise 
and fall of hope and chance of life in this wondrous old sovereign of more than 
eighty, as if she were still in the bloom of youth, and as if she were some near 
and dear relative. 

“The march of legions, the forest of flags, the cyclone of the music of woe 
—all these mere outward things are at the command of a half a dozen mon- 
archs that could be named, certainly at the disposal of the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the Czar of Russia; but it is the english Queen alone who could 
command the simple affection and profound personal love of millions of 
human beings, the vast majority of whom had never seen her face. 
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“Here, then, is a phenomenon which requires explanation. Its sources are 
many. First, there is the personal character of the Queen. 

“After all, and allowing everything that can be said for individual injus- 
tice and countless drawbacks, the idea of devout, family life, of which the 
Queen has been so strenuous and splendid a type, is a noble, a healthy, and, 
for a country, a momentous ideal—one on which the ever-raging fight between 
advance and decadence largely turns. 

“And the Queen has ever been the embodiment, not merely of great 
domestic virtues, but of virtues to which rightly all that is best in England 
attaches the deepest importance. 

“There has been no wife or mother who was a truer type of the homely 
virtues that have given its strength to England and history and sanctity to the 
English throne. _ 

“Secondly, the personal character of the Queen has been typical of the 
nation at large in its strong sense of duty, in its wholesome love of work, in 
its stern, constant, almost punctilious attention to business. 

“Averse to mere show at all times of her life—and especially since her 
great sorrow—she has been nevertheless as punctual, as faithful, as unsparing 
of herself in the discharge of the real duties of her office as though she were not 
the greatest lady in the land, but one of the poor girl drudges. 

“In good weather or in bad, in illness and in health, wherever she was, the 
Queen was pursued by the heavy mailbag and by the breathless Queen’s 
messenger; and every day scores if not hundreds of communications were 
read and dealt with, attended to as carefully and conscientiously as though— 
I must use the figure again—the Queen were not the greatest lady, but a 
female telegraph clerk. 

“Sometimes this tremendous assiduity in work may have been an embar- 
rassment, and by some statesmen engaged and worried by tremendous cam- 
paigns or movements, it may even have been sometimes not unnaturally 
resented, but, all the same, it was fine, and it was good. 

“Thus it was that everybody in the country, however lowly his or her 
position, felt that the Queen was in a sense one of themselves—just as much 
like them in the great and essential things of life as the poor woman next door 
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who was lying in with a new baby, or the other poor woman a little lower 
down the street whose child had been stricken down, leaving parents to weep 
over his grave, as the Queen had had to weep over the graves of her best 
beloved ones. 

“And similarly the Queen was, by her own experiences, wonderfully 
helped in the discharge of her great and tremendously difficult duties. There 
was no sorrow or thought of the ordinary lives of her people that she did not 
know. 

“If I were to try to describe her to a foreigner I should say of her that 
she was the best embodiment in mind, character, and conduct of the sober 
middle class, of the tender-hearted, hard-working matronhood of England. 
Lofty though her character and her lineage were, the Queen was English 
middle class in the best sense of these words—middle class, and even middle 
class of the early rather than of the later stages of the great century, most of 
which she lived through. 

‘Even in some of the qualities which somewhat fail to appeal to the for- 
eigner the Queen was essentially and truly English. For instance, with all her 
kindness of heart and intense affections, she was not in the least a senti- 
mentalist. Throughout all she wrote and said there is never a trace of any 
of the mawkishness, or the false sentiment, or the morbidness which is char- 
acteristic of the utterances of so many women of our age, even of many 
women who, like the Queen, were occupants of illustrious thrones. 

“And even in a certain sternness of character the Queen was representa- 
tive of the vigor and the stern self-discipline of the nation to which she 
belonged. 

“Take the attitude of the Queen towards her Ministers. Though there 
never was a monarch more constitutional, yet everybody knew that she 
expressed her views to her Ministers freely; that she had a will of her own; 
and that keeping strictly within her rights she yet had a way of making her 
own views felt and known. 

“Take her conduct towards her children. There never was a woman more 
considerate and affectionate, and even long-suffering. 

“And yet it is notorious that no child of hers was ever able to take a 
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liberty with her; nay, it was said that even long after they were middle-aged 
some of her children whom she loved the most had to go through some of the 
same formalities as other people who wanted an interview. 

“It will be objected that all the virtues of the Queen which have been set 
forth are, after all, but the common, and average, and pretty universal virtues 
of the women of this land—that the Queen has been only as other women. 

“But this is to lose sight of the essential and fundamental fact that there 
are temptations to such a state as that to which the Queen belongs which none 
but the stoutest natures could resist. 

“Look at her contemporaries. Of the Princes that came to the throne at 
the same time as she did, more than one ended in exile, more than one had to 
fly at some time or other from the vengeance of his people. And every year, 
on the other hand, only strengthened the hold of the Queen on the affections 
of her people. 

“Indeed, it can be said without exaggeration that the institution of royalty 
in England has recorded through the Queen an indefinite prolongation of 
its life, an incalculable increase of its strength. 

“And if it be held that it is an easy matter to be a good Queen, think for a 
moment of what the female sovereigns of other nations in our times have been 
like—of this one, the creature of every wretched adventurer in Europe with a 
pretty face—of that other one, a restless, spectral, haunted ghost, wandering 
through every country of Europe in the vain search of escape from the pursu- 
ing phantoms of madness, sorrow, and despair. 

“Or, think of that other monarch, held responsible by a great part of the 
nation which she once helped to rule for a disaster unparalleled in its horror 
and its devastations. 

“And, return from this gallery of demented, reckless neurotics to this 
sober, steady, even-tempered, strong-nerved woman, who for upwards of sixty 
years passed through every temptation unscathed, with the even tenor of her 
way undisturbed by passion, rage, nerves, bitter personal prejudices—granite 
in firmness, consistency, and in will. 

“For all these reasons the verdict of history will, I believe, confirm the 
estimate of to-day, though it will be written in the frigid impartiality of retro- 
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spect, and the other is traced by Englishmen on paper blotted with tears, and 
Queen Victoria will be marked out as one of the greatest sovereigns of English 
history.” 


DEATH OF THE DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 


The sympathy, not only of the English-speaking races, but of the whole 
world, went out to Queen Victoria, who, in the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
lost for the third time by death a much-loved child, and one who, notwith- 
standing the fact that he died as sovereign of a minor German State, was for 
many years of his life third in succession to the British throne. 

The second son and fourth child of Prince Albert and of Queen Victoria 
was, at the time of his death, on the eve of celebrating his fifty-sixth birthday. 

He was christened just a month after his birth, in the private chapel of 
Windsor Castle, and among his godfathers and godmothers were the Duke of 
Cambridge and his parents’ sister-in-law, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
who was represented by the Duchess of Kent. 

The baby Prince was given the names of Alfred Ernest Albert, and his 
position as heir-presumptive to the Crown (for until the birth of the Duke of 
Clarence Prince Alfred occupied that position) made his education a matter 
of the deepest importance. 

He seems, however, to have early made up his mind to be a sailor, and 
when he was twelve years old he was provided with a separate establishment, 
and put under the care of Lieutenant (later Sir John) Cowell, a young officer 
of Engineers who had distinguished himself in the Crimea, and who at the 
time he became the guide, philosopher and friend of the future sailor-Prince 
was only three-and-twenty. 

In the following year, that is, in 1857, Prince Alfred carried on his naval 
studies at Alverbank, a pretty house situated just opposite the Isle of Wight; 
and it was while there that he passed with brilliant success his naval examina- 
tion. 

In the Queen’s private diary Her Majesty put on record that Prince Alfred 
met her and Prince Albert as they landed at their private pier off Osborne “in 
his middy’s jacket, cap, and dirk, half blushing, and looking very happy.” 
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The fact that his son had solved the mathematical problems almost all 
without a fault, and that he had done the translations set him without a 
dictionary, highly delighted Prince Albert; and soon after the latter and the 
Prince of Wales accompanied the sailor-Prince to Spithead and saw the 
Euryalus start, with him on board, for the Mediterranean station. 

During the years which followed, Prince Alfred was constantly on the sea. 

It was in 1860, while serving as a naval cadet on the Euryalus, a screw 
steam-frigate of fifty-one guns, that he paid a memorable visit to South 
Africa, where, accompanied by Sir George Grey, he toured from Cape Town 
to Natal overland, being heartily welcomed wherever he went. 

Sir George Grey, writing to a private friend, observed: “He is a noble 
fellow, full of life and fun.” On September 17th of the same year the Prince 
laid the first stone, or, rather, tilted into the sea the first wagon-load of stones, 
which went to form the breakwater in Table Bay. 

The fact that he was absent from his father’s death-bed remained to the 
end of his life an abiding sorrow, the more so that during the years that 
succeeded that sad event he was compelled to be frequently absent from the 
Queen; but he showed his deep affection for his native country by refusing 
(in the year 1862) to become King of Greece, although he had been formally 
elected to that important position on the abdication of King Otho. 

Prince Alfred’s first independent command was that of the Galatea in 
1867, and he valued his new position in the navy far more than he had done 
his elevation to the Peerage as Duke of Edinburgh, Earl of Ulster, and Earl 
of Kent. 

It was in June of 1866 that he took his seat in the House of Lords, 
on the same day receiving the Freedom of the City of London. 

It is also interesting to note that in that year also he was elected Master 
of Trinity House. 

The Duke was the only one of the Queen’s children who ever visited the } 
Australian Colonies. It was while he was in New South Wales, in the spring 
of 1868, that an Irishman named O’Farrell fired at him with a pistol, wound- 
ing him slightly in the back. 

The Colonial Government, showing a firmness which undoubtedly had 
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the result of checking this type of outrage in Australia, carried out the death 
sentence on the would-be assassin. 

The Duke, still in command of the Galatea, during the same year visited 
India, China and Japan. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was nine-and-twenty when his engagement to 
the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia was publicly announced. 

Great Britain’s sailor-Prince met the only daughter of the then Emperor 
of Russia at the Castle of Jugenheim, near Darmstadt; and there are some 
tender remarks concerning the happiness of the young couple in the published 
letters of Princess Alice. 

The wedding of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh was celebrated amid 
a scene of extraordinary splendor at St. Petersburg in January of 1874. 

There was a double ceremony, one being according to the rites of the 
Greek Church, and the other according to the rites of the English Church. 
The latter service was celebrated by the Dean of Westminster, Dr. Stanley, 
who had long been on terms of private friendship with the bridegroom. 

After a short honeymoon spent in the wonderful summer palace of 
Tsarskoe Selo, the newly married couple left for England, and on March 12th 
their Royal Highnesses, accompanied by the Queen, made a public entry into 
London. 

Though the Duchess paid frequent visits to her parents, she and the Duke 
spent the first few years of their married life between Clarence House and 
Eastwell Park, although the Duke at no time gave up his active connection 
with the navy—indeed, he commanded the Sultan from 1876 to 1878, the 
following year becoming Admiral-Superintendent of Nawal Reserves. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha often said that the happiest years of his 
life had been those during which his permanent home was at Eastwell Park. 

There he, his clever and cultivated Duchess, and their elder children lived 
much the same kind of existence as that led by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Sandringham. 

They were both devoted to their only son and pretty young daughters, 
and when the Duke was given the command of the Mediterranean Fleet the 
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Duchess and their children spent each winter in Malta, returning during the 
summer months to their beloved Eastwell Park. 

It was in Malta that their second daughter, Princess Victoria Melita, had 
been born in 1876. 

Although the Duke of Edinburgh was for many years known to be heir to 
his uncle, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, he continued to lead the busy, 
energetic existence of an Admiral of the British Fleet till the moment came 
for him to take over the duties of sovereignty. 

After being commander of the Mediterranean Fleet he had aceepes the 
Devonport command, and he only resigned the latter on the death of his uncle, 
which occurred just seven years before his own. 

On succeeding to the Duchy, the Duke voluntarily gave up the annuity 
of £15,000 a year conferred on him shortly after he came of age; the annuity 
voted on his marriage—that is, £10,000 a year—he retained, together with 
Clarence House, St. James’, to which charming royal residence he remained 
deeply attached. 

As was to be expected in his father’s son, the Duke took his duties as 
Sovereign very seriously; and nowhere was he more sincerely mourned than 
in Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, for he, the Duchess, and their children greatly 
endeared themselves to the inhabitants of the Duchy, the more so that their 
Sovereign never allowed his love of England to interfere with his duty to 
them. 

At or near Coburg he spent at least ten months out of every year, his 
favorite among many beautiful royal residences being the pretty little Castle 
of Rosenau, where he passed away. 

But his deep love for what remained, after all, “home” to him was shown 
by the significant fact that he desired in his will that his body should be 
brought to Windsor for interment. 

The Duke and Duchess celebrated their silver wedding in the January of 
1899; but the death of their only son, which followed with tragic quickness 
on the silver-wedding festivities, undoubtedly contributed to the Duke’s break- 
down in health. 
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He took, however, a kindly interest in his heir, the young Duke of Albany, 
who succeeded his uncle as reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

During his minority the actual government of the Duchy was carried on 
by his guardian, the Hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 

The young Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha possessed the unbounded love 
and affection of Queen Victoria, his grandmother, he being the son of Prince 
Leopold, who, never having been robust, was with his royal mother much 
of the time. 

He (Prince Leopold) was created Duke of Albany not long before his 
untimely death, which was caused by a peculiar ailment, from which he had 
suffered for many years. 

The Duke of Edinburgh and Prince Leopold were very intimate, and 
it pleased the former greatly, when dying, to know that the succession to 
the dukedom of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha would fall to his favorite nephew. 


CHAPTER XX. 


What is to be the Future of the Great Empire of India?—The City of Herat, the 
Key to India, Which Has Figured so Prominently in the History of the 
World—The Psychological Moment When an Attack Will be Made by 
Russia Not Known to Either Generals or Statesmen, but it is Sure to 
Come—Herat, the Granary of the Southern Oxus—A Point of the Utmost 
Strategic Importance—The Colossus of the North Watching Herat With 
Hungry, Eager Eyes—Independence of Afghanistan, the Buffer State, 
Guaranteed by England—Great Britain and the Inevitable Conflict for the 
Possession of India—Magnificent and Beneficial Work on the Nile in Egypt 
—Casualties Among British South African Field Force up to End of Jan- 
uary, 1901. 


ERAT, in Afghanistan, is the key to the great Empire of India, and 
the nation which possesses it will maintain a closed door to the designs 
of all the countries which may desire to enter. 

There is probably no city which has figured more prominently in the his- 
tory of the world than Herat. It existed under the Empire of Alexander 
and of Tamerlane, and, more recently, passing through the hands of the 
Usbegs, it became the capital of Nadir Shah, and after proving a frequent 
bone of contention between the Persians and Afghans, fell under the perma- 
nent dominion of the latter, and now forms the capital of the westernmost 
province of Abdurrahman Khan. 

Herat has probably stood more sieges than any other city. Its possession 
was made the cause of two wars which this country declared, the one against 
Persia, the other against Afghanistan; and although the city has enjoyed a 
period of freedom from disturbance since the pacification of Yakoob Khan 
in 1871, it is no secret that hungry eyes are more than ever turned towards it. 

It is only till the psychological moment arrives that an attack from the 
direction of the Russian frontier is postponed. 

The reason for the prominence which has been attained by Herat in the 
fortunes of Asia, will be made clear by a reference to the atlas. Apart from 


its geographical situation, the region surrounding the ancient fortress is the 
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one district in the whole of Afghanistan where the soil repays the labor of 
its tilling, and supplies can be obtained in any quantity. 

From the earliest period of its history Herat has been the granary of the 
Southern Oxus, and hither for many generations have the dwellers of the 
Khanates of Kandahar, of Kabul, of Afghan-Turkestan, and of the people 
on the confines of the neighboring salt desert of Khorassan, flocked to the 
market of the Chahar-Su, from which the necessaries of life are dispensed to 
the remotest parts of the adjoining territories. 

Thus placed, Herat is not only the great market of the Pathan and Turko- 
man tribes, but it is, in virtue of the physical features of the country, the great 
center from which the roads of Southern Central Asia radiate. © 

From a strategic point of view, its position is of the utmost importance. 
In a country such as Afghanistan, cut up in every direction by ranges of 
mountains of the first degree, the longest way round is not only frequently 
the shortest, but often the only possible route which offers, and excepting for 
the hardy mountaineer born in the upland valleys of the Hindu Kush, the 
Koh-i-baba or the Safed Koh, there is only one route possible to the average 
traveler besides the Great Trunk Road, which is a road only in name, which 
passes from Kandahar to Herat, and thence to well-nigh every point of the 
compass. From Herat the trader has his choice of routes to Astrabad and 
Teheran, to Mashed and Askabad, to Sarrakhs, to Merv, to Balkh, and to 
Kabul, though the latter leaves much to be desired; and the vital importance 
of a city which commands so many thoroughfares was recognized centuries. 
ago. 

Herat is one of the principal markets of Central Asia as well as a manu- 
facturing center of considerable importance. But the principal interest in 
the place is political rather than commercial, for Herat, besides being the 
gateway to Afghanistan, is also the key to British India. 

It is unnecessary to describe the various routes which lead from Turkestan 
to the Punjaub, but a consideration of the roads available, lead one to the 
inevitable conclusion that there is only one possible route by which Russia 
could dispatch an army of the necessary proportions to the British frontier. 

That route is via Herat, Farah, Girishk, and Kandahar, and this fact was 
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demonstrated in 1860 by military experts who knew the country. In those 

days the nearest Russian frontier was many hundreds of miles away, and the 

pledges by Russia made in response to the requests of England were 
“accepted as binding her not to approach any nearer. 

The subsequent encroachments made by Russian arms, which gradually 
absorbed Khiva, Bokhara, Khokand, and the country of the Tekke Turko- 
mans, served periodically to draw attention to the Afghan frontier question, 
and the importance of the possession of Herat was demonstrated in turn by 
well-nigh every military expert who visited the East. 

Sir Charles MacGregor, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Colonel Malleson, 
Arminius Vambéry, Charles Marvin—to name only a few—in vain lifted 
their voices in the hope of impressing on England the vital necessity of saving 
Herat from Russia. 

On two separate occasions have Viceroys of India given pledges to Ameers 
of Afghanistan that any attempt on the part of Russia to seize or occupy 
Herat would be resisted with all the might of Britain, and yet Herat remains 
as unprotected and as far beyond the influence of British rule as was the case 
in 1838, when the city, besieged by a Persian army led by Russian generals, 
was released by the efforts of a single British officer, Eldred Pottinger. 

In one respect, however, the situation had been revolutionized by rgor. 
In 1838 Russia’s furthest outpost lay eight hundred miles north of Herat, 
about the same distance as was the British frontier southeast. In 1900 a 
Russian fort stood sixty miles from Herat, while the nearest British outpost 
was five hundred and thirty miles away. 

Thus could Russia place an army of occupation in the ancient city in a 
couple of forced marches, while it would take at least a month for a British 
regiment to reach the mud walls. 

In this relation the latest Russian action is eloquent. It was announced 
early in the year 1900 that a detachment of Russian troops had been sent 
from the Caucasus to Kushk Post, arriving there on the 1st of January of 
that year, the object of the operation being, in the words of the Russian 
Minister of War, to test the capacity of the new frontier branch of the Cen- 
tral Asiatic Railway in regard to the mobilization of troops upon the Afghan 
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frontier at any time when the condition of that country called for inter- 
ference, 

Without attempting to discuss the right of Russia to interfere in Afghan 
affairs so long as the Pathans abstain from causing trouble on the Russian 
side of their frontier, to say nothing of the treaty rights of Great Britain in 
this connection, this latest move of Russia, in the opinion of many of the 
ablest statesmen and observers in England, should serve as a timely reminder 
of approaching events. 

Lord Salisbury’s Government was urged to make up its mind as to the 
policy it would pursue should Russia enter Afghanistan and seize its most 
precious possession. 

Turning from its political to its local aspect, Herat is a very typical Asiatic 
stronghold. Four-sided in form, the city is surrounded by mud walls, each 
side measuring rather less than a mile in length. 

In general appearance Herat and Kandahar are very similar, and it is 
believed that Shah Abdali took the former as his model when he founded 
the latter in 1750. 

There are five gates in the walls, from each of which runs a broad street 
to the Chahar-Su, or cross roads, which forms the center of the city. The 
streets are generally crowded with Asiatic traders who come from all parts, 
and Herat is probably visited by a greater variety of peoples than any other 
city excepting Kashgar. 

The inhabitants, who number over 100,000, are mostly Afghans, Turko- 
mans, Bokhariots, Hazaras, Persians, Hindus, and Jews, with a liberal sprink- 
ling of Tajiks, Sarts, and Armenians. 

. Each of the five gates is flanked by bastions, and the entire wall is sur- 
rounded by a moat, which is bridged outside each gate by a wooden draw- 
bridge worked from within the walls. 

These walls are over thirty feet high, and are built on an embankment 
of earth of about the same altitude. This latter is furnished with lines of 
shelter-trenches, from which the city can be defended against the attack of 
Asiatics. ’ 

The Ark-i-nau, or new citadel, lies in the northwest quarter of the city, 
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and, according to most recent reports, is garrisoned (1901) by four cavalry 
and five infantry regiments, while thirty-five cannon of antiquated form are 
placed on the ramparts. 

All officers who have visited Herat agree that the city would fall in a very 
few hours after modern guns were brought to bear, and it would be absurd to 
credit the place with the power of resisting any serious attack by a civilized 
foe. é 
On the other hand, held by trained soldiers provided with modern weapons, 
the place would probably be impregnable to any native attack. 

The fertility of the surrounding country, and the abundance of water pro- 
vided by the Heri Rud and its tributaries, would also tend to strengthen the 
hands of the defenders. 

There is probably no question so misunderstood as that involved in the 
fate of Herat, quite apart from the pledges which have been given by British 
Governments guaranteeing the independence of Afghanistan against Russian 
designs. 

Great Britain is committed, within the knowledge of every Pathan, to 
save this country from the Muscovite. 

But for this understanding British influence would never have been 
allowed to dominate the Afghan frontiers, or British counsels to affect Abdur- 
rahman Khan. , ‘ 

For reasons clearly evident, it is hardly longer possible for England to 
abide by these pledges. As soon as Russia moves it will be too late to attempt 
to dispute the custody of Herat. 

* If Britain attempts to anticipate her intentions and move troops from 
Quetta, Russia could defeat that object by swooping down upon the strong- 
hold in dispute. 

The suggestion that England occupy Kabul and Kandahar is not prac: 
ticable. _ Kandahar could be invested with the greatest ease, it is true, and 
would probably be held successfully against all comers; but to do so would 
not save Herat or British prestige, and, after being on the border for so long, 
on the express understanding that the British guaranteed the integrity of the 
Ameer’s dominions, they should, on failing to redeem their pledges, more 
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likely than not find the Pathans in arms and have to retire before a combina- 
tion of the Russo-Afghan forces. 

Kabul could be held by a couple of army corps located on the heights by 
which the city is surrounded. The walls could not be held without this, inas- 
much as the city is entirely dominated from all sides. 

But England will hold India, in spite of the fact that it is not possible to 
create an effective frontier in Afghanistan. 

England has (1901) over two hundred thousand of her finest teow in 
South Africa, and there would be no delay in sending them to India should 
occasion require. 

But, for that matter, Great Beat proposes to hold both her South 
African and Indian possessions. 


COMPLETION OF GREAT WORK IN EGYPT. 


The mighty dam across the Nile at Assouan, in Egypt, was completed in 
the early part of 1901. 

Sir John Aird, the builder, walked across. He was the first man ever to 
cross the Nile dry-footed. 

It is difficult even to estimate the value of the improvement to Egypt. Up 
to the time of the completion of the dam practically one-third of the country 
remained undeveloped for want of water. The other two-thirds were depend- 
ent on the regular overflow of the Nile. 

When this had not occurred agricultural enterprise was paralyzed. It is 
roughly estimated that 4,130,000 acres secured regular irrigation. 

By throwing up a barrage a mile and a quarter in length across the Nile 
at a spot five hundred miles below Cairo, a reservoir one hundred and eleven 
miles long with a storage capacity of a billion cubic meters was constructed. 

The dam is a single straight wall founded everywhere on granite rock, 
with a width of twenty-three feet at the top, eighty feet four inches at the 
bottom. A series of sluices were arranged through which the water is dis- 
charged according to the necessities of the season. 

It was first contemplated that the Temple of Philae be flooded for several 
months each year, but this idea met with such violent opposition from 
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archaeologists and others that the English Government was obliged to give 
way and reduce the height of the water surface. 

Whether this will ultimately save the temple reniains to be seen. The 
modification of the original plan considerably reduced the storage capacity 
of the reservoir. As it is, the water comes to the level of the floors of the 
Temple of Isis. 

Pharaoh’s bed, a beautiful pavilion built for Augustus, will gradually 
crumble, as it is mainly built on a terrace of Nile mud. 

Thick slime will engulf the lovely colonnades of Nectanebo, the Nilometer 
steps, and the ancient registers of the Nile’s rising will be under water. 

The lovely little temple of Hathor will be drowned out and the Roman 
arch of Diocletian’s time will no more be seen. 

The sculptured rock of Konosio, with its stories of 4,000 years ago, can 
only be viewed from a boat. 

But Egypt has been the gainer. There are many temples left in other 
parts of Egypt for the archaeologists. 


CASUALTIES CONSEQUENT UPON BOER WAR. 


After three weeks of regal mournings and pageants the British public’s 
eyes were again riveted upon the situation in South Africa. The Official 
Gazette, at London, on the morning of February 9th, published one hundred 
and fifty closely printed pages of Lord Roberts’ reports on the war, and it 
made rather melancholy reading. 

It illustrated the magnitude of the task which confronted the British 
administration. 

It proved the splendid tenacity and bravery of the British soldier also. 

The report of Lord Roberts showed the great loss of British life in the 
Transvaal—12,989 dead, of whom 7,793 perished’ from disease—caused a 
most profound sensation in London and was the absorbing subject of discus- 
sion everywhere. 

What most impressed the public was that the losses continued to be as 
great as ever. 


- 
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Official returns showed that the casualties in the English field force in 


South Africa, up to the latest date covered in the Imperial War Office reports, 
January 31st, 1901, were as follows: 


Petty officers 
Officers. and men. 
Killed in action in various engagements............... 335 3,359 
Died of wounds received in battle.................... 104 1,087 
Prisoners who have died in captivity.................. 7 99 
Died of diseases... 2.cpaceplicteie thane elena ee sees 211 7,582 
Accidental ideaths” 7m. ...4¢ sage okt acs 5 200 
Total deaths in South Africa... ... 0.0.0.0... 00.00% 662 12,327 
Missing and prisoners (excluding those who have been 
recovered or have died in captivity) ................ 7 898 
Sent home as mivalits 29.00. ste oak eee ees ee 1,638 36,986 
2,307 53,211 
Total loss to South African field fotte....... 00. 022. sheet ee 55,518 
Colonial troops invalided hones... eA CR See ee ee 4,000 
Under treatment in hospitals in Afficas....2...00...-.. 0 eeu ee 15,000 
Casualties among pro-British civilians... ......... 00. cee eee ee eens 2,000 
Killed and wounded since above figures were compiled.............. 1,000 
Total casualties to January 31st, IQOL.. 6... ee eee ee eee eee 77,518 


Among other stories circulated at this time was that General Sir Evelyn 
Wood was being sent to South Africa on a mission which meant, so it was 
said, a recognition of the Boer Governments as treaty making powers and 
the presentation in a manner not calculated to offend Boer pride of the best 
terms that England was willing to give. 

These were the organizations of the South African Republic and the 
Orange Free State as separate, self-governed colonies with all the rights 
enjoyed by the people of Cape Colony and free from military occupation, 
except small garrisons at Pretoria and Bloomfontein. 

There was to be, so it was asserted, complete amnesty for the past, all 
property to be restored to its owners, the Imperial Government reserving the 
right of levying special taxes on mining properties to meet expenses incurred 
in the war. 
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These were said to be the very farthest concessions that England was will- 
ing to make to bring the conflict to a close. \ 

King Edward was said to have used his personal influence to bring about 
this spirit on part of the Cabinet, and it was intimated that the last words 
of Queen Victoria to her successor had a bearing in this direction. 

No surprise was created, however, when, on February roth, 1901, Lord 
Raglan, Under Secretary of State for War, said that General Sir Evelyn 
Wood was not going to South Africa, and that no peace commission was 
contemplated. 

“The report as to a peace commission is false from beginning to end,” he 
said. “The policy of the government is the opposite of what would prompt 
such a step. Troops, not peace commissioners, are going to South Africa.” 

Sir Evelyn Wood was less likely than any other high officer to be chosen 

_for important special duties, as he was so deaf his retirement was only a 
question of a short time. 


BLOODY ENGAGEMENTS WITH THE BOERS. 


This same day, February roth, England heard of two bitterly contested 
engagements between British and Boers in South Africa. General Kitchener 
reported a fight between Smith-Dorrien and Louis Botha’s troops near Ermelo, 


in which the Boer General Spruit was killed, General Randemeyer wounded, 
and two field cornets and twenty Boers killed. 


The British casualties were twenty-four killed and fifty-three wounded. 

The other engagement was reported from East London, Cape Colony, 
where details of the fight at Tabaksberg Mountain on January 3Ist were 
received. 

Major Crewe with a composite column of 700 became engaged with about 
2,500 Boers under personal command of General De Wet. Major Crewe lost 
a “pom-pom” gun and many men. 

General Lord Kitchener’s dispatch said: 

= “Pretoria, February 9.—The columns working eastward occupied 
Ermelo on February 6th with slight opposition. A large force of Boers, 
estimated .. 7,000, under Louis Botha, retired eastward. 
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“About 300 wagons with families passed through Ermelo on the way to 
Amsterdam, and large quantities of stock are being driven east. 

“A peace delegate under sentence of death and other Boer prisoners were 
taken away by the Boers. All the reports show that the Boers are exceedingly 
bitter. Fifty Boers surrendered. : 

“Louis Botha, with 2,000 men, attacked General Smith-Dorrien at Camp 
Bothwell at three a. m. on February 6th. He was repulsed after severe fight- 
ing. 

“General Spruit was killed, General Randemeyer was severely wounded, 
two field cornets were killed, twenty of the Boer dead were left in our hands, 
and many severely wounded. : 

“Our casualties were twenty-four killed and fifty-three wounded. 

“Our movement to the east is reported to have thoroughly upset all the 
enemy’s calculations and created a regular panic in the district. 

“Christian De Wet appears to be crossing the line south of Jagersfontein 
road to the west this morning, having failed to effect a crossing by the drifts 
east of Bethulie. 

“In Cape Colony Calvinia has been occupied by Colonel De Lisle, who 
entered on February 6th, the enemy retiring toward Kenhardt. Colonel Haig 
is driving the midland commandos northward past Aberdeen.” 

The idea of England giving up what she had fought so bravely for in 
South Africa was certainly ridiculous. 


CHAPTER XxXI. t 


Victoria a Woman of Numberless Sorrows, Bereavements, Burdens and Cares— 
Her Strength of Character Shown by Her Ability to Bear Them Without 
Being Crushed Under Their Awful Weight—Princess Alice Her Greatest 
Comforter at the Time of the Death ef the Prince Consort—The Princess 
Royal and Her Husband, the Latter Victoria’s Pride—Christmas Gifts 
for Her Troops in the Field. 


N TRUTH it may be said that Queen Victoria was a woman of not only 
| many years but many sorrows. When experiencing the latter the pomp 
and magnificence of royal and imperial state counted for nothing, having 

no weight in the balance whatever. 

She was fortunate, however, in that during the earlier years of her reign 
she suffered few pangs of grief. In 1861 she was bowed down by a double 
_ loss—the deaths of her husband and her mother. 

Queen Victoria owed much to both, and acknowledged it many times. 
The Prince Consort was an able man, his judgment being sound and his 
ideas broad ; generous by nature, he was a humanitarian of the most thorough 
sort. 

It was only after Prince Albert’s death that he received the appreciation 
which his singularly perfect character deserved. This appreciation he had ; 
received from all who came in contact with him in his lifetime; but by the 
mass of the people who were not near enough to fall under his personal 
influence, he was not sufficiently known to be beloved. 

Perhaps, if truth were told, he was too uniformly noble, too high above all 
soil and fault, to win the fickle popular admiration, which is more caught by 
picturesque irregularity than by the higher perfections of a wholly worthy life. 

But after his death, and chiefly since the Queen’s own generous and 
tender impulse prompted her to make the country the confidant of her great 
love and happiness, the Prince Consort had full justice. The record of their 
mutual life has interwoven the happiest and purest hours of existence with 


the national history. 
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The one reproach raised against Her Majesty was that in her sorrow she 
fell out of the practice of that intercourse with her people in which the country 
delighted. England grudged her seclusion, her mourning, the true and pro- 
found grief of her widowhood; although, at the same time, with very natural 
and thoroughly English perversity, the country was proud of the faithful 
sorrow which would not be comforted. 

More and more, however, as it was known what the Prince had been to 
tiie Queen, the overwhelming grief of her widowhood was better understood. 

It has been said again and again to her eternal honor, that she never failed 
in her attention to business through all these years of sorrow. But her courage 
failed her for the gayeties of life, the ceremonials of state, and that office of 
social leader and head, which no one else could fill, but which it is so hard to 
undertake with a sorrowful heart. 

Even these duties, however, Her Majesty by degrees, as she was able for 
the exertion, to a certain extent, resumed. 


MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS ALICE. 


The first event in the life of the royal family, after the loss of its head, was 
the marriage of the Princess Alice, which was one of the last domestic arrange- 
ments sanctioned and settled by the Prince Consort before his death. 

That it was an event almost more full of sadness than of gladness was 
inevitable in the melancholy circumstances. It took place at Osborne in the 
very depth of mourning, without any of the state and splendor which had 
usually accompanied royal marriages. 

It was in deference to the Princess’ wishes that the ceremony was not 
delayed, but nothing could bring the smiles and joy back to the hearts or faces 
of the widow and fatherless. 

Princess Alice was in many respects at that period the most prominent of 
the Queen’s children. Her behavior at the death of her father, the self- 
command and native force of character which made her, a slight girl of seven- 
teen, the prop and support, it is scarcely too much to say, on which not only 
the distracted mother, but the whole framework of the Constitutional Sover- 
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eignty rested for the moment, had filled the whole country with a sorrowful 
enthusiasm. 

Through this dear daughter the Queen had almost a personal share in the 
suffering involved in the great public calamities which soon after rent the 
continent and changed the face of Europe. 

The Queen had relations innumerable in those battles which concerned 
England so little, except in the way of sympathy, during the dreadful year 
1870. 

Her Majesty could never tell what a day, what a telegram might bring 
of sudden calamity—for bullets are little regardful of Princes, and the Queen 
of England’s daughter was as likely as any poor soldier’s wife in all that vast 
host to have her home made desolate, and her life shattered any day. 

Victoria, the Princess Royal, was married to the Crown Prince of Prussia 
before her father died. 

She is now Dowager Empress of Germany. 


ILLNESS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


In 1871, when peace had begun to settle again over the distracted con- 
tinent, and the happier part of the German conquest, that which concerned 
their internal reorganization and establishment in one great Empire “had 
brought Her Majesty the pleasure of a hope fulfilled—the hope of one dearer 
than herself, her never-forgotten husband—as well as that of a great and 
splendid enlargement as was hoped of the future plan and position to be filled 
by her daughter, then suddenly rose a great and threatening cloud which 
involved the whole unbroken family in gloom. 

The Prince of Wales fell ill in the autumn of this year with fever, the same 
as that which had carried off his father ten years before. The disease ran its 
full and longest course, and the life of the heir of their kingdom sank to what 
seemed the last weakness. 

The universal enthusiasm and delight when the Prince, restored to life 
and health, went in state to St. Paul’s to render thanks for his recovery by 
the side of his happy mother was commonplace in comparison with the extraor- 
dinary passion which took place in the life of the nation during his illness. 
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It was a thing which no one could have anticipated, and which could have 
been produced by nothing but the spontaneous feeling which made millions 
of people recognize themselves as all of one family and kin. 

The greatest anxiety and trial thus happily overcome, was, perhaps, not 
to be ranked as an evil in life, overwhelming as it was, while it lasted, for the 
greatness of the trial does but increase the joy. 

How much Her Majesty appreciated the public sympathy a public letter 
dated February 29th, 1872, shows: 

“Words are too weak,” it runs, “for the Queen to say how very deeply 
touched and gratified she has been by the immense enthusiasm and affection 
exhibited towards her dear son and herself.” 


CALAMITIES VISIT PRINCESS ALICE. 


But the Queen was soon to encounter other anxieties. In 1874 the family 
at Hesse, so specially dear to Her Majesty, the children of that daughter 
Alice, who had been her mother’s comforter and companion in the greatest 
of her sorrows, was seized with an alarming attack of diphtheria, which 
assailed one member after another—father and six children—all except the 
much-tried mother who was left to nurse them, though herself still in feeble 
health consequent upon the tragic death of one of her children from a fall 
from the open window, which had occurred in her own room and under her 
eyes. 

A period of great anxiety followed lasting a month, during which tele- 
grams perpetually reached the Queen of every variation in the state of the 
patient, so that Windsor Castle became but a sort of vestibule to the Palace 
at Darmstadt where all that suffering was. 

One of the children died in a week; the others suffered greatly, but began 
to recover, when at the last, having seen them all out of danger, the Princess 
caught the fatal malady. There were various accounts—all equally pathetic 
and touching—given of the manner in which she caught it. 

It was said, for one thing, that, unable to restrain her anguish after weeks 
of suffering, the poor mother had kissed one of the children, whose little 
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feverish face had been turned to her appealingly in the struggles of the dread- 
ful complaint. s 

Another—and it is supposed the true one—that, worn out by all that she 
had gone through during those weeks of agony, she laid her head in her 
weariness on her husband’s pillow, perhaps in a moment of desperation, when 
all she loved seemed to be parting from her. 

Her strength had been utterly exhausted, and she had no power to resist 
the terrible complaint. The husband and the children got better, but the 
young mother, in the height of life, at the time when existence was most 
sweet, was taken from those she had nursed so tenderly. 

Six years after, the youngest son—the invalid of the house from his birth, 
he who had called forth the most anxiety and continual care among that 
family, for the most part so robust and active, and who had, in consequence, 
rarely left his mother’s side—Prince Leopold, also died in the most sudden 
and startling manner, adding the effect of a great and painful shock to the 
natural grief. 

Thus, with the usual mingled round of joy and trouble, of anxiety and 
deliverance, and often long intervals of calm, the Queen pursued her quiet 
round of duty never neglected, and royal functions performed with almost too 
little ostentation, so that the ignorant scarcely knew, and the best-informed 
often forgot, how onerous and exhausting these were, until she reached the 
climax of her Jubilee, after fifty years of faithful service to her country and 
the world. 


THE UNFORTUNATE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


At the time of the celebration of the Golden Jubilee in 1887 Her Majesty 
was surrounded by her joyful and united family, sons and daughters, sons- 
in-law and daughters-in-law, and the already numerous descendants of her 
house in the second generation, in full prosperity and happiness, so many 
households full of love and strength, adding hope and the highest prospects 
for the future to this climax of the mother’s individual life. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the band of Princes who surrounded the 
carriage of the Queen on the day of Jubilee was the gallant and manly figure 
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of the Crown Prince of Germany, the husband of her eldest daughter, the 
Princess Royal of Great Britain. 

But this noble Prince was already overshadowed by the disease which was 
to place the seal of mortal vanity upon so many prospects and hopes. 

There was no pair more apt to bear the weight of empire, more qualified 
to carry out the highest schemes, than Frederick of Prussia and Victoria, his 
English wife, both in full maturity of years and mind and moral and intel- 
lectual force, who had naturally looked for years to this great inheritance. 

The whole world knows the mournful tale, one of the most tragic chapters 
of contemporary history. 

Thus the heaviest trouble came again upon the Queen’s Jife and family. 


She herself, with that courage and indifference to personal exertion which ‘ 


always distinguished her, made a hasty and fatiguing journey to Berlin in the 
spring in order to see, to cheer, and stimulate in their struggle, the husband 
who was dying heroically by inches at his post, and the wife who, in the 
exercise of heroism almost greater, had to stand by and see him die. 

Neither Her Majesty’s age nor her health were such as to strengthen her 
for such efforts. 

But she carried out her purpose with her usual calm valor, and, as a matter 
of fact, overawed all opposition, and was received with the utmost respect 
during her short and anxious visit, which gave her the mournful satisfaction 


at least of bidding farewell to one who had been to her a son. 
QUEEN’S LETTER ON DEATH OF CLARENCE, 


In November, 1891, the serious illness of Prince George of Wales from 
typhoid fever once more cast a gloom over the court, but happily only for a 
moment, and the year closed joyfully with the convalescence of the young 
Prince. 

The news came from Sandringham that the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale was suffering from influenza and inflammation of the lungs. 

For some days there was still hope, and then, on Thursday, January 14th, 
came the fatal news that the Duke had passed away. The tragedy of the 
event on the very eve of his marriage came as a shock to everyone, but to the 
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Queen and the Princess of Wales, it was an irremediable trial, and public 
sympathy was deeply stirred. 

The Duke was given a military funeral at Windsor, and shortly afterwards 
the Queen addressed a letter to the Empires which had so genuinely mourned 
with her. 

This letter, which will bear repeating in full, runs: 

“I must once again give expression to my deep sense of the loyalty and 
affectionate sympathy evinced by my subjects in every part of Empire on an 
occasion more sad and tragical than any but one which has befallen me and 
mine, as well as the nation. 

“The overwhelming misfortune of my dearly loved grandson having been 
thus suddenly cut off in the flower of his age, full of promise for the future, * 
amiable and gentle, and endearing himself to all, renders it hard for his sorely 
stricken parents, his dear, young bride, and his fond grandmother to bow in 
submission to the inscrutable decrees of Providence. 

“The sympathy of millions, which has been so touchingly and visibly 
expressed, is deeply gratifying at such a time, and I wish both in my own 
name and that of my children, to express from my heart, my warm gratitude 
to all. 

“These testimonials of sympathy with us, and appreciation of my dear 
grandson, whom I loved as a son, and whose devotion to me was as great as 
that of a son, will be a help and consolation to me and mine in our affliction. 

“My bereavements during the last thirty years of my reign have indeed 
been heavy. Though the labors, anxieties, and responsibilities inseparable 
from my position have been great, yet it is my earnest prayer that God may 
continue to give me health and strength to work for the good and happiness 
of my dear Country and Empire while life lasts. 

“Victoria, R. 1.” 


Early in 1896 the Queen and her youngest daughter Princess Beatrice 
suffered another severe loss in the death of Prince Henry of Battenberg, who 
contracted fever on the West Coast of Africa with the Ashanti Expedition. 

The body of the Prince was brought home to England on board H. M. S. 
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Blenheim, and the funeral took place at Whippingham, where, in 1885, he 
had married the Princess Beatrice. 

Her Majesty, who was much overcome by the loss of her son-in-law, to 
whom she had become greatly attached, was present at the funeral service, 
and in her speech at the opening of Parliament referred to the Prince as her 
“beloved son-in-law who voluntarily placed his valuable services at the dis- 
posal of myself and his adopted country.” 


EVENTS OF A HAPPIER NATURE. 


After the death of the Prince Consort the marriage of the greater number 
of her children, and the bringing up of a second generation about the royal 
house restored more or less, as years passed, the atmosphere of cheerfulness 
and hope. 

These marriages had all been, on the model of Her Majesty’s own union, 
marriages of inclination, the setting up of many households as full of affec- 
tion and happiness. It is the national boast that an English home in every 
rank and condition of life is far beyond the average of any other nation, as 
in no other nation is the theory that love alone is the great condition of 
marriage so fully acknowledged. 

The marriage of the Prince of Wales, the Princess Helena, and Louise 
soon followed that of the Princess Alice, the latter on the conclusion of the 
stormy period of the continental wars, and distinguished by the first breach 
of the long-standing royal custom of marrying the daughters of the reigning 
house only to Princes. j 

The bridegroom in this case, though a subject, had as genuine a title to 
be called Prince, had such been the fashion in the islands, as many a 
secondary continental Sovereign, and much more than many of the scions of 
German houses who are distinguished by that title. 

The Duke of Edinburgh made the most splendid of matches by bringing 
home, in 1874, the daughter of the Tsar, the Grand Duchess Marie, as his 


bride. The marriage of the three younger children of the royal house fol- 
lowed in succession. 
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THE QUEEN GOES TO THE CONTINENT. 


The whole of the year 1892 was passed very quietly and sadly by the court, 
but in 1893 Her Majesty was seen a good deal in public. In March she spent 
a month at the Villa Palmieri at Florence, and later on held several drawing 
rooms. 

One of the most important public events of the year was the opening of 
the Imperial Institute on May 11th. Her Majesty had laid the foundation- 
stone on July 4th, 1887, with much state, but the inaugural ceremony was 
one of the most brilliant spectacles of the present reign. 

The streets were thronged from Buckingham Palace to South Kensington 
at an early hour, and the whole of the route was lined with troops. 

In 1894 Her Majesty went abroad, and, as before, stayed at Florence for 
some weeks, when the King and Queen of Italy paid her a visit. 

The Queen then went on to Coburg, where she was present at the wedding 
of her grandson, the Grand Duke of Hesse, to her granddaughter, the Prin- 
cess Victoria Melita of Coburg, on April 19th. 

On her return to England Her Majesty went to Manchester to open the 
Ship Canal on May 2Ist, and after making a short trip from Irlum to Man- 
chester, declared the waterway open, and knighted the Lord Mayor of 
Manchester, the Mayor of Salford, the engineer of the canal, and some other 
notabilities. 

In the year 1895 Her Majesty again went abroad in the spring, but to Nice 
instead of to Florence, thus beginning that series of visits to the Riviera. On 
her way home the Queen paid a visit to Darmstadt, where she was visited by 
the German Emperor and the Empress Frederick. 

Among the Queen’s visitors were Nasrullah Khan, the son of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, and the German Emperor, and one of the chief home events 
of the year was a grand review at Aldershot in July, when the Duke of Con- 
naught led twelve thousand troops of all arms past the Queen. 


THE LAST THREE YEARS OF HER LIFE. 
In March, 1896, the Queen left England for Cimiez with Princess Chris- 


tian and Princess Victoria, and after seven weeks’ stay in the Riviera Her 
Majesty returned to England and went at once to Windsor. 
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A notable visitor in the summer was the Chinese Envoy Li Hung Chang, 
who was received in audience by the Queen at Osborne, and met with a recep- 
tion which it is to be feared would hardly be as cordial now, while in June 
Her Majesty entered upon the sixtieth year of her reign. 

By a happy coincidence, the Tsar and Tsaritsa of Russia arrived at Bal- 
moral on a-visit to the Queen on September 23d, and prolonged their stay 
until October 3d. The Tsar and Tsaritsa arrived at Leith, where they were 
received by the Prince of Wales, and from Ballater drove in carriages to Bal- 
moral, where Her Majesty received them surrounded by her retainers bearing 
torches. The visit was a purely domestic one. 

It was early in 1898, after spending Christmas at Osborne, that evidence 
was given in more than one direction of that kindly thought for others which 
was always one of Her Majesty’s strongest characteristics. 

_ Orders were given that Kensington Palace should be thrown open to the 

public, whereby everyone can now go and wander round the place of which 
so much mention is made earlier in these pages—a place which everyone knows 
is crowded with memories of Her Majesty’s childhood. 

Again, soldiers from Benin were reviewed and made happy by meeting 
their sovereign, while in February Her Majesty paid one of those visits to 
Netley Hospital, which were always a source of infinite gratification to the 
men who had fallen in her service. 

The spring was again spent at Cimiez, Her Majesty returning to hold the 
usual Drawing-room and again to visit Netley, both visits being to carry 
comfort and consolation to the wounded men from the Tirah campaign. 

Her Majesty was well enough then to rise from her chair to pin the Vic- 
toria Cross to the breasts of Private Vickery and the famous Piper Findlater. 

The rest of the year was spent comparatively quietly at Balmoral, Wind- 
sor, and Osborne, reviews, presentations of colors, and a private investiture of 
the Order of the Bath, Star of India, St. Michael and St. George, and of the 
Indian Empire being perhaps the chief events. 

It should be mentioned, though, that a third visit was paid to Netley, this 
time Her Majesty being received by the then Sirdar (Lord Kitchener), when 
many wounded soldiers from Omdurman were personally decorated with the 
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Soudan medal, while two visits were paid to the Prince of Wales on the 
Royal yacht Osborne, who, it will be remembered, was an invalid for some 
time by reason of a slight accident to his knee. 

The following year opened quietly enough, however darkly it went out. 
Her Majesty went for her usual spring holiday to Nice, traveling via Folke- 
stone and Boulogne, the “Calais-Douvres” in which she sailed being accom- 
panied by two lines of torpedo destroyers, with whose appearance Her 
Majesty was much pleased. 

It is worthy of notice in this connection that the previous time on which 
the Queen had landed at Boulogne was in August, 1855, in company with the 
Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, and Princess Alice, on which occasion 
she was received by the Emperor Napoleon re 

On Her Majesty’s return she visited Kensington Palace, and carefully 
inspected the home of her childhood preparatory to its being thrown open to 
the public on Her Majesty’s birthday as Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee gift 
to the nation, while another notable function in the same month (May) was 
the laying of the foundation stone of the Victoria and Albert Museum at 
Kensington. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR HER TROOPS. 


In 1899, for the first time for thirteen years, the Queen spent Christmas 
at Windsor, on Boxing Day entertaining at tea in St. George’s Hall wives and 
families of soldiers at the front. 

Throughout this trying time, indeed, no one could have been more happily 
inspired than the sovereign, of whom it has often been said that she was 
beyond measure the cleverest statesman—or stateswoman, shall it be said— 
in the country. 

And not the least of the thoughtful and happily inspired actions which Her 
Majesty did at this period was to send to each of the soldiers in South Africa 
a New Year’s present of chocolate as a “personal gift.” 

No gift could have been more welcome. It was gracious and timely. In 
some homes the little tins, with the portrait of the Queen on the lid, are likely 
to be cherished for many a long day. Some were sold for considerable sums, 
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it is true; but in nearly every case this was a sacrifice made by the recipient to 
raise funds for a comrade’s widow or children, others the writer has seen 
elaborately framed, showing the value in which they were held, while the 
chocolate itself was a real benefit to many a man on short rations, for its value 
as food is now well known, and the day has gone by when one could laugh at a 
“chocolate soldier.” 

Despite a very welcome visit to Windsor from the German Emperor and 
Empress, the year ended darkly enough. 

The Queen decided to abandon the projected spring visit to Bordighera, 
and to stay among her own people in her own country. No announcement 
could have been more timely or created better feeling, but in the last year of 
her life the Queen did many things to show how real was the bond of sym- 
pathy between her and her people. 

The visit to London was in every way a success, and caused unbounded 
satisfaction. When the royal train steamed into Paddington, London was 
ready. From Paddington to the Victoria Gate, from the Victoria Gate 
through the Park, from Hyde Park Corner to Buckingham Palace, the line 
of the Queen’s subjects—her subjects and her protectors—was unbroken. 

Through this avenue of her people the Queen drove in an open carriage, 
with no other escort than a dozen Life Guards and a few mounted police, and 
one wonders whether any other monarch could have done the same. 

With the Queen’s carriage ran a never-ending cheer. When it reached a 
great open space the cheer changed its treble note—the note of women’s and 
children’s voices—for the fuller, deeper note of men’s cheers, and the roar of 
applause suddenly changed once more to the stirring notes of the National 
Anthem. 

This happened at Hyde Park Corner and again at Buckingham Palace, 
where a dense crowd waited outside, and where the Peers and Commons 
wasted bare-headed inside the gates. 
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CHAPTER XXIL. 


The Crown and the Colonies—The Condition and Extent of Britain’s Colonial 

b Empire at Victoria’s Accession—Expansion During Her Reign—The Neo- 
Colonial Idea and Its Evolution During the Victorian Era—The Birth of 
the Colonial Office as a Special Department of State—The B. N. A. Act the 
Fullest Charter Possessed by any Crown Colony—-The Queen’s Personal 
Influence in Colonial Government—Oath of Allegiance—Canada et the 
Jubilee—Culmination of Colonial Patriotism in Contributing Troops for 
Imperial Defense. 


N contemplating the constant progress of the British flag the mind is 
>| tempted by the Biblical simile—‘‘as the waters cover the sea.” But a 


mere index of colonia] possessions does not place the finger upon the 
colonizing genius of the Victorian Era. That is to be seen most clearly in 
the process of transformation which the older colonies have undergone, par- 
ticularly Canada, whose national birth is not beyond. the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. The Canada that professed colonial allegiance to William 
IV. and the Canada that sent four thousand troops to the defense of the 
Empire in South Africa are, to all but the most unimaginative, two different 
countries. Many people do not know that within only a few years of Vic- 
toria’s accession, our annual deficits were met by a draft on the Imperial 
Treasury. From 1818, the date which marks the last of such payments, the 
Canadian colonies, self-sustained, have gone forward with steady steps, and 
to-day our united confederation is one of the bulwarks of that great Empire 
on which the sun never sets,and a patriotic pattern for the younger outposts. 

Before tracing this national development, however, it is instructive to 
examine the various stages by which the present colonial policy of Greater 
Britain has been evolved. In his excellent work on “British Colonial 
Policy,” Egerton divides colonial history into the following divisions: the 
period of beginnings; the period of trade ascendancy; the period of sys- 
tematic colonization (which includes the granting of responsible govern- 
ment); the period of the zenith and decline of the laissez-aller principles; 


and the period of Greater Britain. 
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The first of these periods, of vague description, is characterized by such 
charters as that granted to the Virginia Company in 1606, by which legisla- 
tive authority is retained by the Crown, and executive functions delegated 
to a local Governor. The period of trade ascendancy was called into being 
by the Navigation Act of 1651, which in its operation induced the English 
merchant to follow the English ship-owner: and from 1660, for more than 
a hundred years, the raison d’etre of British colonies was to benefit the 
commerce of the mother country. This theory inevitably relegated the 
colonies to a position of permanent subordination in the economic evolution 
of the Empire. The great wars of the earlier half of the eighteenth century 
were trade wars—Ireland, the colonies, war and peace, were but pawns in 
the game which was to win Great Britain the commercial supremacy of the 
world. To eighteenth-century eyes this policy may have been a wise one, 
but its effect was to sacrifice the interests of the colony to those of the 
mother country. This was, in short, the Mercantile System—and its specific 
result was the American Revolution. Monopoly brought forth its fruit, and 
that fruit was the disruption of the Empire. 

But the loss of the Thirteen Colonies did not immediately convince 
British statesmen of an erroneous colonial policy. Gradually, however, a 
new point of view was arrived at. Turgot had long ago remarked that 
colonies were like fruit which, when ripe, fell off: and the American Revolu- 
tion was evidence that his wit might be also grim truth. The old colonial 
policy had been based on the theory of monopoly: but the doctrine of free 
trade was sapping that theory at its roots. This in time led to a virtual 
abandonment of the Mercantile System, and produced an attempt at sys- 
tematic colonization on somewhat more liberal and enlightened principles. 
It was during this encouraging era that the colonies aspired to self-govern- 
ment. [The laissez-aller period, which follows closely upon the granting of 
self-government, was perhaps a natural result in view of the Liberalism that 
predominated the political life of the sixties. Although there were a few 
Little Englanders who even advocated the separation of the colonies 
from the motherland, the more deliberate statesmen of that day, with a 
pessimism that characterized the Manchester School, looked upon such 
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seperation as inevitable; but pending such event they put forth their best 
efforts to make the eventual dissolution of the Empire as mild and dignified 
as possible. On the other hand, the English people were far from accepting 
the theories of these unenthusiastic politicians, and the passage of the 
British North America Act gave a most hopeful tone to Imperialism, and 
ushered in the Greater Britain period, the conclusion and outcome of which 
cannot this day be foretold, although speculation has been ventured by 
almost every public man between the two extremes, Joseph Chamberlain 
and John Morley. Mr. Egerton thus describes the culminating period: 
“It must be remembered that those colonies had expanded into great 
democratic communities, and in many ways appealed more to the democ- 
racy than they could to the fastidious taste of the Whig oligarchy. Again, 
new facts had to be considered. The latter half of the nineteenth century 
, has seen an immense recrudescence of militarism amongst the Continental 
powers of Europe. Nearly fifty years after the great Exhibition, which was 
to open out an era of peace, Europe presents the amazing spectacle of an 
-armed camp. Face to face with this unexpected phenomenon, England has 
either to yield her place among the nations—and whatever the nature of 
the ‘economic man,’ prestige will always be dear to nations no less than to 
individuals—or else adapt herself in new ways to the new circumstances. 
But a world-empire, sea-girt, and resting on the command of the sea, is a 
spectacle at least as imposing as the nations-in-arms of the Continent; and 
this seems the ideal which England at last is realizing. Other causes have 
~ been also at work to act upon our colonial policy. Our chief concern, said 
Cobden, with foreign nations is to trade with them, but the chief concern 
of foreign nations appears to be not to trade with us. By dint of protective 
duties upon imports from abroad, and by bounties on home exports, the 
aim of every country appears to be to surround its trade with a ring fence. 
It may well be that such a policy is really suicidal, and that free trade has 
been none the less a benefit to England, because the sanguine hopes held 
ott by its first prophets of its general acceptance have not been at all ful- 
filled; but it is natural that in the state of things we see around us, men 
should look more and more to the colonies as the producers of our new 
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materials and the customers for our manufactures, and hanker after some 
kind of zollverein among the scattered portions of the empire, however 
difficult it may be to enact such in express terms. Moreover, human nature 
remaining what it is, there is nothing which causes men to put so high a 
value on their own possessions as the observing that they are being coveted 
by their neighbors. The scramble for colonies among the Continental 
nations has had the good effect at least of determining the English not to be 
left behind in the race for empire. To these practical considerations others 
of a more theoretic nature have been added. A distinguished Cambridge 
professor threw a powerful search-light on the development of British 
empire, and brought home to thousands of readers, who had never before 
thought of it, the sense that, after all, our colonies are only England beyond 
the seas—a greater England, but England all the same. A brilliant Ameri- 
can writer and naval expert first clearly made manifest the connection of 
England’s colonial and Imperial greatness with the command of the sea, 
and carried home to the conviction of Englishmen the truth that, without 
that command of the sea, our scattered empire is only a source of weakness. 
The Press has also played great part in the new movement. For example, 
consider the influence of the weekly article in the Times on the colonies, 
and compare the spirit which animates it with the indifferent and half- 
contemptuous tone on colonial matters of the Times of thirty years ago. 
In this state of things, and when both political parties have, with a few 
exceptions, more notable for ability than weight, nailed to the mast the flag 
of British naval and colonial supremacy, we have traveled far from the 
period of laissez-aller. It is difficult to give a name to the new policy. The 
word IMPERIAL has too military a suggestion. Perhaps the words 
GREATER BRITAIN best describe the new point of view. A world- 
empire, the separate parts of which are being more and more closely linked 
by the discoveries of science, enjoying in each separate part absolute inde- 
pendence, connected not by coercion of paper bulwarks but by common 
origin and sympathies, by a common loyalty and patriotism, and by com- 
mon efforts after common purposes, such, amidst much to alarm and to 
disturb, is the apparent outcome of history, the colonial policy with which 
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Great Britain will enter upon the untrodden paths of a new century.” 
To fit Canada into the scheme of colonial history that has been outlined, 
it is first necessary to point out that Canada does not figure at all in British 
colonial history till after 1760, which is well toward the ‘>se of the Mercan- 
tile period. The influx of United Empire Loyalists after the American 
Revolution naturally hastened the arrival of that period which is char- 
acterized by the granting of self-government, for it is obvious that the 
presence in Canada of this new and powerful element rendered necessary 
some modification of the Quebec Act. It almost goes without saying that 
the influence of the Crown upon the colony was by no means weakened by 
the special concession of a liberal constitution soon after their arrival, since 
it was personal adherence to the British Crown that sent them into the 
country. 
While it is true that the recognition of American independence was the 
virtual death of the Mercantile System, its ghost still survived to distract 
politicians up to the final repeal of the Navigation Laws in 1849. But long. 
before that date, notably in 1825, the direction of colonial affairs by the 
thoughtful Huskisson had resulted in the practical substitution of the theory 
of reciprocity for the time-worn doctrine of monopoly. And yet, while 
Huskisson was far in advance of his colleagues in the matter of colonial 
administration, it is evident that he hardly dared to hope that Canada could 
be indefinitely retained to the Crown. Christie, in his History of Lower 
Canada, reproduces a speech delivered by Huskisson in 1828 in which this 
passage occurs: “* * * * Whether Canada is to remain forever depend- 
ent upon England or to become an independent State * * * it is still 
‘the duty and interest of this country to imbue it with English feeling and 
benefit it with English laws and English institutions.” This then, generally 
speaking, is the policy respecting Crown colonies that prevailed at the 
accession of Queen Victoria. All the later periods of colonial development 
are coeval with her era. 
Those of us who have lived to cross the threshold of a new century will 
appreciate the wonderful development of colonial policy during Victoria’s 
reign by comparing with the perfectly regulated system of responsible 
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government under which we live a picture of Canadian politics as they were 
in 1837. At that time, the government was popular but not responsible; 
and in addition, the executive machinery was singularly weak. The 
Executive Counc’ were the advisers of the Governor, but there was no 
division into departments, no individual responsibility, and no individual 
superintendence. Each member of the Council took an equal part in all 
the business brought before it. The power of removing councillors was 
rarely exercised, so that the Governor was obliged either to consult advisers 
in whom he had no confidence, or to make use of only a portion of the 
Council. The secrecy of the proceedings, moreover, added to its irresponsi- 
bility. Upon the whole, no more unfit instrument could have been devised 
with which to oppose a demagogic Assembly. The Family Compact 
possessed themselves of all the important public offices by means of which, 
and of their influence in the Executive Council, they wielded all the power 
of government. The political friction which existed at this time is thus 
described by Lord Durham: 

“Having no responsible ministers to deal with, it [The Assembly] 
entered upon that system of long enquiries, by means of its Committees, 
which brought the whole action of the Executive immediately under its 
purview, and transgressed our notions of the proper limits of Parliamentary 
interference. Having no influence in the choice of any public functionary, 
no power to procure the removal of such as were obnoxious to it on merely 
political grounds, and seeing almost every office in the colony filled by 
persons in whom it had no confidence, it entered upon that vicious course of 
assailing its prominent opponents individually, and disqualifying them for 
the public service by making them the subjects of enquiries and consequent 
impeachments; not always conducted with even the appearance of a due 
regard to justice; and when nothing else would attain its end of altering the 
policy or the composition of the Colonial Government, it had recourse to 
that ultima ratio of representative power, to which the more prudent for- 
bearance of the Crown has never driven the House of Commons in England, 
and endeavored to disable the whole machinery of government by a general 
refusal of the supplies.” 
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And yet, while on the surface a political revolution seemed about to be 
precipitated, it cannot be doubted that there was a fixed determination on 
the part of the great majority of the people not to break with the British 
Crown. 

We have seen, and shall further see, that prior to the Victorian Era 
there had been no enlightened colonial polity within the limits of the British 


Empire; but a sketch of the development of the Colonial Office, as one of 
the principal departments of .the Imperial Government, is necessary to a 


comprehension of the progressive system which has been worked out by 
the greatest colonizing power the world has ever seen. In these opening 
days of the Twentieth Century, colonies grow in importance, and in demand 
almost hourly. Even republics stretch out mailed hands across the seas to 
grasp an island here, an island there, or a peninsula somewhere else: 
isthmian canals are part of the scheme, and so are transcontinental railways, 
and Cape-to-Cairo routes. To-day, the main motives of international 
alliances, is the acquisition, retention, and development of colonial posses- 
sions. Great Britain, the United States, and Germany, in commercial 
advance of other nations, find their interests and ambitions running along 
one and the same line, and are naturally in accord. France and Russia 
have common interests in the Orient—to disturb England in India, and to 
widen their spheres of influence in China. Italy finds an alliance with 
England advantageous on account of African ambitions. Thus, it may be 
stated that the foreign or international policies of the Great Powers have 
come to depend more and more upon colonial possessions. It is for this 
reason that the Colonial Office, as an eminent state department, is distinct- 
ively a product of the Victorian Age. 

To go back to its very beginnings: the first separate organization for 
the central administration of colonial affairs was a committee of the Privy 
Council “for the plantacons,” instituted in November, 1660. A month 
later a “Council of Foreign Plantations” was created by Letters Patent. A 
few years later, in 1672, this special council was united to a Council! for 
Trade, and the two together were known thenceforth as the “Council for 
Trade and Plantations.” In 1677, this joint council was suppressed and its 
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functions, which had been very badly neglected, were transferred to the 
Privy Council. This arrangement continued till 1695 when the committee 
charged with the conduct of colonial affairs was reconstituted, with eight 
members of parliament as its personnel, and in this form continued to exist 
till 1782. From 1678, however, colonial affairs have been dealt with by a 
Secretary of State. In that year, a Secretary of State for the “American 
Department” was appointed; but this office was abolished by Burke’s Act, 
in 1782, on the loss of the American colonies. This act also gave to a com- 
mittee of the Privy Council all the functions exercised by the old “Council 
of Trade and Foreign Plantations,” and pending the appointment of this 
committee, colonial affairs were dealt with by a subordinate branch of the 
Department for Home Affairs, styled the Plantations Branch. (At this time, 
the work of the two principal secretaries of state was divided into Home 
and Foreign Affairs.) In 1784, in pursuance of Burke’s Act, the “Com- 
mittee for Trade and Foreign Plantations” was reorganized, and took over 
the colonial business from the Home Office. In 1793, on account of the 
war with France, a “Secretary of State for War’ was appointed, who also 
was charged with the administration of the colonies; but these two depart- 
ments were not actually united till 1801, when Lord Hobart was created 
“Secretary for the War and Colonial Department.” Accordingly, from 
1794, the Committee of Trade and Foreign Plantations came to be known 
as “The Board of Trade.” After the conclusion of the French war, the 
attention of the Secretary for War was chiefly occupied with the business 
of the Colonies; and finally in 1854, the administration of the Colonies was 
made a special department of State. 

The following is a list of Secretaries of State for the Colonies during the 
reign of Queen Victoria. (Of course, it will be remembered that up to 1854, 
the Colonial Secretaries were also Secretaries for War.): ; 

1835. Lord Glenelg. 

1838. Lord John Russell. 

1839. Lord Normanby. 

1841. Lord Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby). 
1845. W. E. Gladstone. 
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1846. Lord Grey. 

1852. Sir J. Pakington. 
1852. Duke of Newcastle. 
1854. Sir George Grey. 

Feb., 1855. S. Herbert. 

May, 1855. Lord John Russell. 

July, 1855. Sir W. Molesworth. 

Nov.,1855. H. Labouchere (afterwards Lord Taunton). 
1858. Lord Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby). 
1858. Sir E. B. Lytton. 

1859. Duke of Newcastle. 
1864. E. Cardwell. 

1866. Lord Carnarvon. 
1867. Duke of Buckingham. 
1868. Lord Granville. 

1870. Lord Kimberley. 
1874. Lord Carnarvon. 
1878. Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 
1880. Lord Kimberley. 
1882. Lord Derby. 

1885. Colonel Stanley. 
1886. Lord Granville. 

1886 EE. Stanhope. 

1887. Sir H. Holland (afterwards: Lord Knutsford). 
1892. Lord Ripon. 

1895. Joseph Chamberlain. 

Queen Victoria’s first delegate to Canada, Lord Durham, found “two 
nations warring in the bosom of a single state.”” Her second representative 
consummated the political union of the two provinces in 1840. This date * 
also marks the beginnings of responsible government in Canada, although 
for many years the full meaning of that system was not perceived, nor its 
whole purpose accomplished. Twenty-five years later, in 1865, a set of 
circumstances had been developed which made necessary a distinct step 
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forward. Canadian delegates were despatched to confer with Imperial 
ministers on the question of national defence, and on the matter of confed- 
eration. Their mission to England, in their own words, was “to inspire 
more just views as to the position and feelings of the Canadian people, and 
to draw closer the ties that have so long and so happily attached our 
provinces to the mother country.” 

This official utterance is remarkable in that it indicates the unwavering 
loyalty of the Canadian provinces at a time when colonial and Imperial 
enthusiasm was at its lowest ebb in England. The Crimean War and the 
Chinese War had severely demonstrated the incapacity of the Whigs and 
Peelites, and the spirit of England was depressed. Moreover, during the 
period immediately succeeding, the personality of Mr. Gladstone fills the 
center of the political stage; and about this time began the ascendancy of 
the Manchester School. Yet, in the face of it all, the Canadian provinces 
were working out an Imperial destiny in the British North America Act. 
That Act still constitutes the largest charter possessed by any dependency 
of the Crown, and forms the basis of the present constitution of the Domin- 
ion of Canada. It is worth while reviewing briefly its provisions. 

The British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vic., c. 3), embodied 
in an Imperial Statute the resolutions which had been agreed upon at a 
meeting of representatives from all the provinces, held at Quebec in 1864. 
The Confederation was to be known as the Dominion of Canada, and was 
to consist of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Provision was 
also made for admitting to the union Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and British Columbia, as well as the less organized territories of the 
west. Under this Act, the Executive power over the whole Dominion was 
vested in the Queen and Privy Council constituting the ministry. Legisla- 
tive power was vested in a Parliament, consisting of the Queen, a Senate, 
and a House of Commons, each House to possess such powers, immunities 
and privileges as might be defined by Act of Parliament, but so as not to 
exceed the privileges, immunities and powers exercised “at the passing of 
this Act,” by the British House of Commons. The members of the Senate 
were to be nominated for life by the Governor-General, who made this and 
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all other appointments by and with the consent of the Privy Council con- 
stituting his Ministry. To prevent a possible clash between the Senate and 
the House, it was enacted that the Governor-General should have the 
power to summon three or six additional Senators, “representing equally 
the three divisions of Canada,” but in such case no other person might be 
summoned “except on a further like direction by the Queen on the like 
recommendation,” until each of the three divisions was represented by no 
more than twenty-four Senators. In no case was the total number to exceed 
seventy-eight. The House of Commons was to consist at first of one 
hundred and eighty-one members, of which eighty-one were to be elected 
for Ontario, sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for 
New Brunswick. At each decennial census the representation of the four 
provinces was to be readjusted according to population—Quebec keeping 
the fixed number of sixty-five members, and the other provinces having 
their numbers readjusted in proportion. The duration of Parliament was to 
be five years. English parliamentary practice as to money bills was closely 
followed. Under the Statute, the Governor-General had power either to 
assent to colonial measures, to withhold his assent, or reserve them for the 
signification of the Queen’s pleasure. In the case of bills reserved the assent 
of the Queen in Council must be announced within two years after their 
receipt by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The legislative powers 
were definitely divided between the Federal and Provincial governments; 
and on this point, Mr. Bryce in his American Commonwealth thus describes 
the difference between the American Federal Union and the Canadian 
Confederation: “Whereas in the United States, Congress has only those 
powers actually granted to it, the State legislatures retaining all such powers 
as have not been taken from them, the Dominion Parliament has a general 
power of legislation restricted only by the granting of certain specific and 
exclusive powers to the Provincial legislatures.” 

It is fitting that a chapter under the caption, “The Crown and the 
Colonies,” should be brought to a close by demonstrating the personal 
influence which a constitutional sovereign has been able to wield in an essen- 
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tially democratic Dominion. 
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The oath of allegiance prescribed by the British North America Act 
(Sec. 128) is brief, but pregnant with loyalty: “I, A. B., do swear that 
I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria.” 
That oath says little, but means much: but two million French subjects are 
just as ready to pledge themselves as the four million English; and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific there is no disloyalty. Secession or annexation 
cannot thrive in a Canadian climate. And that Canada has no “nationalist 
party,” or, indeed, any sharp cleavage in her politics, has been due in large 
measure to the wisdom and personality of that great sovereign who has just 
crossed the bar. The Dominion of Canada is a monarchical country in every 
sense of the word, and Queen Victoria has done much personally to make 
it so. The doctrine of an absolute monarchy had been swept away before 
she came to the throne of England; but the position of the sovereign was 
not well defined till long after 1837. It is, in fact, from Queen Victoria that 
we have derived the modern and wise understanding of the relation of the 
constitutional ruler to the State: and no longer is it possible that the voice 
of the people should conflict with the Crown. It was Queen Victoria’s high 
statesmanship that harmonized the democracy with the monarchy, and 
united the popular right of self-government with the authority of the Crown 
to influence and to modify. Nor in effecting this compromise did Her 
Majesty reduce the monarchy or impair its usefulness as an estate of the 
realm. Rather by setting the bounds of freedom wider yet did she’place 
that monarchy on a firmer foundation—the affection of a united people and 
the loyalty of a world-wide Empire. 

It has been shown that the rebellion of 1837 failed on account of the 
steadfast loyalty to the British Crown which predominated the country; 
and that to this day the fidelity of Canadians to the Sovereign has never 
wavered. It is true that there have been dark days in colonial history, 
political and industrial: but the Canadian patriot has never failed to find a 
satisfaction in the thought that Queen Victoria had a personal interest and 
sympathy for the colony whatever its distresses. The political motions of 
the sovereign are, for the most part, necessarily invisible, and in many mat- — 
ters of legislation we have not seen the hand of the Queen guiding the ship 
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of state; but occasionally the veil has been lifted, notably in the diplomatic 
adjustment of large issues, and that hand has been observed exercising a 
gentle and kindly authority, and making for concord and good-will among 
the nations. Similarly, the Queen’s official attitude towards her colonial 
dependencies has not been always observable: but evidences are not want- 
ing to show her especial interest in the Canadian Dominion. One of her 
earliest expressions of kindness was the sending of the Prince of Wales to 
make a progress through the country and to open the Victoria Bridge, in 
response to the invitation of the Canadian Parliament that Her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort should pay Canada a visit. Later, she was much 
concerned about Confederation. When the Canadian delegates were in 
England attending to the requisite legislation, she insisted upon seeing them 
and discussing the question with them. It was with pleasure that she 
learned that the business was progressing favorably, for, as she told Sir John 
Macdonald, she was most anxious for the welfare of her Canadian subjects. 
When the Canadian Pacific Railway was completed, Her Majesty signalized 
the event by a cablegram of congratulation upon the accomplishment of a 
work which she hoped would result in much good to the Empire. No great 
Canadian has visited England without receiving an invitation to dine with 
the Queen at Windsor. It was while the guest of the Queen that Sir John 
Thompson died; and nothing could have been more kindly than Her 
Majesty’s consideration on that sad occasion. From Windsor, by her com- 
mand, after a funeral ceremony which she attended, the remains were 
reverently conveyed to one of Her Majesty’s ships, which brought them to 
Canada. 

In 1895 Queen Victoria graciously sat for her portrait at the request of 
a Canadian artist, who himself describes her favor thus: “The sitting was 
given in the historic white drawing-room nearest the private apartments. 
The Queen was attended by Princess Louise, with whom she engaged in 
conversation during the sitting. The conversation was carried on in Ger- 
man, which language the Royal family generally use in private. I noticed 
then that her voice was very strong and clear, and that her eyesight seemed 
exceedingly good. She seemed also very bright and lively in conversation. 
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She walked with the aid of a stick and an Indian attendant, but moved 
very rapidly. The Queen sat very well and was most considerate. I 
received many little courtesies, which were even more pronounced because 
I was a Canadian. This fact, so I was told, greatly assisted me in obtaining 
the permission of Her Majesty for a sitting.” 

The present Premier of Ontario, in the course of an eloquent tribute 
to the memory of Queen Victoria, said: “Looking over Her Majesty’s 
career as Sovereign one is impressed with her sagacity in the management 
of her councilors. She presided over Cabinets composed of some of the 
greatest statesmen of the age. Among her Prime Ministers were Peel, and 
Russell, and Palmerston, and Beaconsfield, and Gladstone, and Salisbury— 
all men of strong convictions, and born rulers of men. Among such a 
variety of talent and such masterful men, one might suppose that the 
Sovereign would be overshadowed if not overawed. Not so. She was 
always Queen and Sovereign both. Her keen instinct as to what was best 
for the nation enabled her to guide even the strongest Minister through the 
most critical periods of political strife, and her voice, though not heard 
outside her own Council chamber, was the voice by which the will of the 
nation was really expressed. Who can measure her service to the Empire, 
and who can now in the hour of our sadness and bereavement estimate the 
tremendous loss to the Empire and the world which has now fallen upon 
them by the passing away of Her Sovereign Majesty Queen Victoria?” 

Finally, it cannot be doubted that the personal qualities of the late 
sovereign had much to do with the shaping of the destiny of Britain beyond 
the seas. At the outbreak of the war in South Africa, her far-flung battle- 
line stood to arms: and Greater Britain drawing troops from the four quar- 
ters of the globe to meet an Imperial emergency presented an amazing 
spectacle to the world militant. The despatch of the Canadian and the 
Australian contingents indicates indeed the high-water mark of colonial 
history. “The strength of England,” wrote Goldwin Smith, “lies in herself, 
not in her dependencies”: but Queen Victoria lived to see the disproof of 
all Little England theories. Those who are not beyond middle-age, perad- 
venture, will live to see strange things: but those who have outlived the 
Victorian Era have passed through the most wonderful period of all time. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Queen’s Representatives in Canada—Provisions in the Canadian Constitution 
Respecting the Queen—Former Practice of Royal Representation and Steps 
by Which It has Attained Its Present Form—The Sovereign’s Functions 
Defined—Notable Viceroys, and Incidents of Their Administrations— 
Evidences of Her Majesty’s Special Interest in Canada—Her Personal 
Grace Toward Baroness Macdonald, Sir John Thompson, the National 
Council of Women, and to the Soldiers Returning from the War. 


T IS a more or less common error to suppose that the Crown is not an 
active factor in the administration of Canadian affairs. As a matter of 
fact, the right of the Crown as the supreme executive authority through- 

out the Empire is indisputable and unquestioned. It is true that in Great 
Britain the royal prerogative has latterly fallen into disuse, but it is alto- 
gether a mistake to infer that the power of the Crown to reject laws has 
consequently ceased to exist. As a constituent factor in legislation, the 
royal authority still remains: but the constitutional exercise of that pre- 
rogative makes the machinery practically invisible. In respect to the 
colonies, however, the royal veto is not a dormant power, for the obvious 
reason that no colonial legislative body is competent to enact a law which 
is at variance with, or repugnant to, any Imperial statute which extends in 
its operation to any particular colony. 

As a natural corollary to the colonial development of Victoria’s reign, 
the royal representation itself has undergone somewhat radical changes; 
and while the office of the Governor-General to-day is not less regal or 
magnificent than in pre-confederation times, the complete evolution of a 
responsible government—‘“an image and transcript of the British Constitu- 
tion,” in the words of Lord Durham—has left the viceroyal functions more 
clearly defined and better understood than they were in the fifties. From 
Sir Charles Metcalfe to Lord Dufferin is a long step in Canadian constitu- 


tional history, although it is a short space by the calendar. 
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Besides special administrators, Queen Victoria was represented in 

Canada by sixteen Governors-General, as follows: 
Lord Durham. 
Sir John Colborne (Administrator). 
Poulett Thompson (Lord Sydenham), 
Sir Charles Bagot. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe (Lord Metcalfe). 
Lord Cathcart. 
Lord Elgin. 
Sir Edmund Head. 
Viscount Monck. 
Lord Lisgar. 
Lord Dufferin. 
The Marquis of Lorne (Duke of Argyl). 
Lord Lansdowne. 
Lord Stanley of Preston (Earl of Derby). 
Lord Aberdeen. 
Lord Minto. 

Lord Durham’s Report contains the following incisive description of the 
policy which prevailed at Victoria’s accession regarding the vice-regal 
appointment: “Instead of selecting a Governor with an entire confidence 
in his ability to use his local knowledge of the real state of affairs in the 
colony in a manner which local observation and practical experience best 
prescribe to him, it has been the policy of the Colonial Department, not only 
at the outset to instruct a Governor as to the general policy which he was 
to carry into effect, but to direct him by instructions, sometimes very pre- 
cise, as to the course which he is to pursue in every important particular of - 
his administration. In this way, the real vigor of the Executive has been 
essentially impaired, distance and delay have weakened the force of its 
decisions; and the colony has, in every crisis of danger and‘almost every 
detail of local government, felt the mischief of having its executive authority. 
exercised on the other side of the Atlantic.” 

The modification of that policy in the course of a single reign has been 
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considerable, but, like every other element in the British or Canadian Con- 
stitution, its transformation has been almost imperceptible. In fact, tech- 
nically, the functions of the sovereign’s representative have changed very 
slightly: the Governor-General is still appointed by letters-patent under the 
great seal, and supplied with “royal instructions.” But to-day, even royal 
instructions are construed with a due regard for the unwritten as well as for 
the written articles of a colonial constitution. As long ago as 1838, Lord 
Durham found that the constitutional-rights of a striving colony could not 
' be transgressed even by a Whig of the Whigs. And indeed, it is quite 
remarkable that Lord Durham should have possessed such clear views as to 
the manner in which a colony should be governed, and himself have failed, 
in practice, to effect that compromise which Professor Goldwin Smith 
describes as the decisive suggestion of his Report. Lord Durham had 
advised the home government as follows: ‘We are not now to consider 
the policy of establishing representative government in the North American 
Colonies. That has been irrevocably done, and the experiment of depriving 
the people of their present constitutional power is not to be thought of. To 
conduct the government harmoniously in accordance with its established 
principles is now the business of its rulers; and I know not how it is possible 
to sectire that harmony in any other way than by administering the govern- 
ment on those principles that have been perfectly efficacious in Great 
Britain. I would not impair a single prerogative of the Crown; on the con- 
trary, I believe that the interests of the people of these colonies require the 
protection of prerogatives which have not hitherto been exercised. But the 
Crown must on the other hand submit to the necessary consequence of rep- 
resentative institutions; and if it has to carry on the government in unison 
with a representative body it must be content to carry it on by means of 
those in whom that representative body has confidence.” 

Egerton describes the Durham Report as the most valuable document 
in the English language on the subject of colonial policy; and few Cana- 
dians entertain anything but respect for memory of the administrator whose 
brilliant essay did so much for our constitution. As has been suggested, 
Lord Durham’s practices were not as commendable as his theories: and the 
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attacks made upon him by Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Brougham, and the Duke 
of Wellington left little to the imagination. Mr. Poulett Thompson was 
chosen as Lord Durham’s successor; and succeeded in carrying out, after a 
fashion, the compromise which the Durham Report had suggested. Poulett 
Thompson had been a member of the British House of Commons, a business 
man of prodigious energy; and the government of Canada was to tax both 
his best effort and resource. The instructions given by Lord John Russell 
put him in the difficult position of one who reigned but did not govern; 
and Poulett Thompson wrote back, defining his own views as follows: “I 
have told the people plainly that as I cannot get rid of responsibility to the 
Home Government, I will place no responsibility in the Council; that they 
are a Council for the Governor to consult, but no more. Either the Gov- 
ernor is the Sovereign or the Minister. If the first, he may have Ministers, 
but he cannot be responsible to the Government at home, and all colonial 
government becomes impossible. He must therefore be the Minister, in 
which case he cannot be under the control of men in the colonies.” 

Neither was the position of the Governor very clear to some of the 
politicians of Canada, as is evidenced by a speech in which Mr. Draper, a 
prominent Conservative of the time, said “that he looked upon the Governor 
as having a mixed character; firstly, as being the representative of royalty, 
-and secondly, as being one of Her Majesty’s government and responsible to 
the mother country for the faithful discharge of the duties of his station, a 
responsibility which he could not avoid by saying that he took the advice 
of this man or of that man.” 

Mr. Thompson’s great service to the country was the bringing about of 
the union of the two provinces, Upper and Lower Canada. No great 
opposition to the union was offered in Lower Canada, but in Upper Canada 
it required all of the Governor’s great tact and judgment to overcome the 
difficulties thrown in his way by the Family Compact, which did not like 
the idea of losing power in its native province. Ultimately, the Act of 
Union was passed: and for his services, Poulett Thompson was rewarded 
with a peerage. But Lord Sydenham never modified his views as to the 
meaning of responsible government in the colonies; and to avert the diffi- 
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culty of an adverse council he plunged boldly into politics and by his own 
personal influence carried to victory the party which sided with him. This 
was indeed a skilful method of eliminating opposition to his government— 
but how far from our present system! 

In the meantime, Lord John Russell and the Liberals had lost office, 
and Lord Sydenham’s successor was named by a Conservative government 
in England. But the administration of Sir Charles Bagot, who was sent out 
in 1841, was not remarkable for any change of policy, except that Bagot was 
more disposed than his predecessor to give the system of responsible gov- 
ernment a fairer construction, which smoothed the way both for himself and 
for colonial statesmen. It is worthy of note, however, that it was during 
Sir Charles Bagot’s term of office that the first Reform ministry of Canada 
came into power, its leaders being Baldwin and Lafontaine. Mr. Lafontaine 
was an ardent French-Canadian, but unlike his friend Papineau he had not 
gone the length of rebellion. The sympathetic administration of Bagot 
was cut short by his death in 1843. 

But the conciliating rule of Bagot was far from satisfying the auto- 
cratic Lord Stanley who, under the new administration, became Colonial 
Secretary. To fill Bagot’s place, Stanley chose a man after his own heart, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. Metcalfe had reached high eminence in the East 
Indian Service, had been sent as envoy to the court of Ranjit Singh, and 
had been successively Governor of Hindustan and of Jamaica. This experi- 
ence, as may easily be seen, was no fit training for the governor of a colony 
whose people had quite decided to manage their own affairs. Accordingly, 
Metcalfe was not long in precipitating a conflict with the Reformers who 
constituted his Council, and who had a strong following in the Assembly. 
He claimed the right to make appointments to government offices, such as 
registrarships and shrievalties; but his advisers objected to this view on the 
ground that they were responsible to the people for all such appointments, 
and therefore should recommend the persons to be appointed. The Gov- 
ernor would not yield, and as Lord Stanley fully approved his course, Bald- 
win, Lafontaine, and all but one member of the Executive Council resigned. 
For some time, Metcalfe tried to govern without a ministry, as the Con- 
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servatives were not strong enough in the Assembly to form a government. 
At length, Mr. Draper was persuaded to take office and, forming a make- 
shift ministry, he appealed to the country. In the campaign that followed, 
Metcalfe, like Lord Sydenham before him, threw himself into the contest; 
and his critics have said that he left nothing undone that would secure the 
election of the party pledged to support him. By these remarkable tactics 
on the part of a viceroy, a small majority was secured: but Metcalfe soon 
afterward died—and with him died monarchical government in Canada. 

About this time, the boundary question threatened to make trouble 
between the United States and Canada; and this prospect doubtless had 
“much to do with the appointment of the Earl of ‘Cathcart as successor to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. Cathcart came of a family of soldiers, and was himself 
a man of high military reputation: but happily, diplomacy was not exhausted 
in the territorial controversy, and his two years’ administration was undis- 
turbed and uneventful. 

“It is not the least of Lord Grey’s services to his country,” wrote an 
Englishman, not long ago, “that he should have selected Lord Elgin, at the 
time a political opponent, for the government of Canada.” That was in 
1846; and the succeeding eight years, which cover the administration of 
one of Canada’s most distinguished governors, is an important period in 
Canadian history. 

James Bruce, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine in the peerage of Scotland, 
was born in 1811. He was educated at Eton and Oxford, where, curiously 
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enough, he had as companions and rivals his younger predecessors in the 
office of Viceroy of India, Dalhousie and Canning. Mr. Gladstone was also 
one of his juniors at both school and college, and recalls the circumstance 
that it was from young Bruce he “first learned that Milton had written any 
prose.” Before he succeeded to the peerage, Lord Elgin sat in the House 
of Commons for Southampton, and in that time became attached to con- 
stitutional principles. He began his official career in 1842 as Governor of 
Jamaica, and during an administration of four years he succeeded in 
winning the respect of all classes. In 1846 he was appointed Governor- 
General of Canada, and, as was becoming in the son-in-law of Lord Durham, 
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Elgin set about deliberately and earnestly to give “a real and effective vindi- 
cation of Lord Durham’s memory and proceedings.” The success that 
attended his efforts is still gratefully remembered. Alike from his political 
experience in England and his life in Jamaica, Lord Elgin had learned that 
safety lay in acting as the moderator-of all parties, while applying fearlessly 
the constitutional principles of the mother country to each difficulty as it 
arose. In this, his frank and genial manners also aided him powerfully. 

On his arrival in Canada, Lord Elgin found a bitter party conflict in 
progress. The Draper ministry was weak and tottering to its fall. Its 
opponents were led by Baldwin and Lafontaine, and the country was dis- 
quieted by an agitation over the “Rebellion Losses Bill,” and by a demand 
from the ultramontanes for a different policy with regard to the Clergy 
Reserves. The Rebellion Losses Bill was a measure intended to make 
good to the Loyalists of Upper Canada the losses which they had sustained 
in 1837-8. The Draper Government temporized with the question, and, 
failing to satisfy the claims which the Lower Canadians were also making, it 
was defeated at the polls in 1849. The Baldwin-Lafontaine Government 
again come into office, and in presenting the Rebellion Losses Bill the 
Reformers made it a still more sweeping measure, proposing to pay, as well, 
a large sum to injured Loyalists in Lower Canada. At once a great outcry 
was raised that rebels were to be paid as well as Loyalists, and intense excite- 
ment prevailed. Nevertheless, the bill passed both houses, and was assented 
to by Lord Elgin, who felt it his duty to act on the advice of his Ministry, 
supported as it was by a large majority in Parliament. This course did not 
please the opponents of the bill, and riots ensued in Montreal and Toronto. 
In the former city, Parliament was in session; and an infuriated mob broke 
in, drove out the members, and ended by setting the Parliament Buildings 
on fire. Lord Elgin’s life was put in some danger, and it was to this occa- 
sion that Carlyle unfairly alluded in his Latter Day Pamphlets, when he 
wrote: ‘“‘Majesty’s Chief Governor in fact seldom appearing, except to 
receive the impact of a few rotten eggs on occasion, and then duck in again 
to his personal contemplations.” Lord Elgin asked to be recalled, but the 
Home Government commended his actions, and refused his request. 
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The period of Lord Elgin’s administration was unfortunately a perioc 
of commercial depression, consequent upon the adoption of Free Trade in 
England in 1846, which deprived Canada of any advantage in the British 
market. Fortunately, however, this depression was much offset by the 
negotiation in 1854 of a Reciprocity Treaty with the United States, which 
the tact and wisdom of Lord Elgin mainly secured. Other eventful features 
of the Elgin administration were, the building of railways in Upper Canada, 
and the adoption of a uniform rate of postage throughout Canada. 

The Letters and Journals of Lord Elgin contain many evidences of his 
perspicuity and statecraft, and when events have so abundantly borne out 
his optimism, it is pleasant to quote the following excerpt from a letter in 
which he touches upon the Canadian race question: “Let them feel that 
their religion, their habits, their prepossessions, their prejudices if you will, 
are more considered and respected here than in other portions of this vast 
continent, and who will venture to say that the last hand which waves the 
British flag on American ground may not be that of a French-Canadian?” 

Lord Elgin left Canada in 1854, destined for great things. Palmerston 
sent him as special envoy to China in 1856, and two years later he was 
despatched to Japan. The fruit of those two missions was the Treaty of 
Tientsin, and the Treaty of Yeddo. Then finally, Lord Elgin reached the 
summit of his political career in his appointment as Viceroy of India, an 
administration cut short by his death in 1863: 

It is to be observed that an increasing and more sympathetic interest 
in the perfecting of responsible government was taken by the successive 
Governors-General. Henceforth the old regime of bureaucratic interfer- 
ence was at anend. But Canada Had still some distance to go before finding 
an absolutely harmonious system of government. Sir Edmund Head, who 
succeeded Lord Elgin in 1854, thus describes the complexities of Canadian 
politics during his administration—and it will be noticed that the Governor- 
General is not lacking in enthusiasm—“Tf it is difficult for any statesmen to 
steer their way amid the mingled interest and conflicting opinions of 
Catholic and Protestant, Upper and Lower Canadian, French and English, 
Scotch and Irish, constantly crossing and thwarting one another; it is prob- 
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ably to the action of these very cross-interests and these conflicting opinions 
that the whole united Province will, under Providence, in the end, owe its 
liberal policy and its final success. In such circumstances, constitutional 
and Parliamentary government cannot be carried on except by a vigorous 
attention to the reasonable demands of all races and of all religious 
interests.” 

At the passing of the Act of Union, Lower Canada had a larger popu- 
lation, greater wealth, and a smaller public debt than Upper Canada; but 
within twenty-five years the relative importance of the provinces was 
reversed. Accordingly, the cry, “Representation by Population,” had its 
origin in Upper Canada, where it was made the political platform of the 
advanced Reformers headed by Mr. George Brown. Mr. John A. Mac- 
donald and Mr. George Cartier, the heads of the Conservative party, opposed 
themselves to the proposed alteration of the Constitution, and the politicai : 
battles of the next few years raged about this question of representation in 
the House of Assembly. Several administrations were defeated in the years 
between 1858 and 1864, and finally it became evident that some change in 
the constitution must take place if harmony was to be preserved in the 
central government. In 1864 a political dead-lock was reached, and the 
only way out of the difficulty was a coalition ministry which had for its pur- 
pose the Confederation of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and 
if possible also the Maritime Provinces. It so happened that the Maritime 
Provinces themselves were discussing Confederation, and it had been 
arranged that a conference of their delegates should meet at Charlottetown, 
P. E. I., in September, 1864. The Canadian Government sought and gained 
permission to have representatives at that meeting. A second conference 
was held in Quebec, and there preliminary terms for the Confederation of 
the provinces were agreed upon. In 1866 the delegates met in London and 
drafted a Bill of Confederation, and this bill finally passed the Imperial 
Parliament and received the Royal assent on the 29th of March, 1867, under 
the name of the British North America Act. It came into force on the first 
of July, 1867, which has been since commemorated as Dominion Day. 

The Queen’s representative during this eventful period was Viscount 
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Monck, who thus became the first Governor-General of the Dominion of 
Canada, under which title the confederated provinces (Ontario, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick) were known. 

We have reached a point at which it is expedient to define the office and 
functions of the Sovereign’s representative in Canada. This technical 
description has been left designedly till now, so as not to violate the order 
of time. The precise place which the Governor-General occupies in the 
Canadian Constitution is of later evolution than the British North America 
Act, although naturally it is based upon that statute. 

In 1875 a circular setting forth the form of appointment and authority 
of the Governor-General was despatched to all the British colonies, invit- 
ing suggestions for such alterations as might appear to them to be specially 
advisable in the case of a particular colony. In Canada the matter was con- 
sidered by a sub-committee of the Privy Council, and important amend- 
ments were proposed in which it was contended that Canada, as a 
confederated Dominion with representative institutions, was entitled to “the 
fullest freedom of political government.” As a foundation principle neces- 
sary to be asserted and maintained in any instrument which might be issued 
for the purpose of defining the powers of a Governor-General, Hon, Edward 
Blake (who was then Minister of Justice) contended that it ought to be 
clearly understood that “as a ruler, the Governor-General does and must 
act through the agency, and upon the advice of his Ministers; and Ministers 
must be responsible for such action, save only in the rare instances in which, 
owing to the existence of substantial Imperial, as distinguished from 
Canadian, interests, it is considered that full freedom of action is not vested 
in the Canadian people.” 

For the further elaboration of this principle, Mr. Blake was despatched 
to England to confer with Lord Carnarvon, and, in 1877, the Colonial 
Secretary transmitted to the Governor-General drafts of Letters Patent con- 
stituting the office of the Queen’s representative in Canada, of royal instruc- 
tions to accompany the same, and of a commission appointing a 
Gevernor-General. Lord Carnarvon intimated that these instruments had 
been expressly framed to meet the views of the Canadian Ministers. These 
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drafts, after some further slight alteration, were accepted in November, 
1877, and they constitute the present authority of the Governor-General. 
On the floor of the Imperial House of Commons, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
thus alluded to the instruments: “But while the revised and amended 
formularies, since promulgated for the regulation of the office of the Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, have been framed in accordance with the actual 
political relations of these colonies to the mother country, it is important 
to observe that they do not abate or relinquish one iota of the rightful 
supremacy of the Crown, as the same may be constitutionally exercised in 
any part of the Queen’s dominions upon the advice of responsible Minis- 
ters.” 

A learned discussion of the functions of the Governor-General is to be 
found in Todd’s “Parliamentary Government in the Colonies.” Clement 
more briefly describes his position as follows: “The Governor-General 
occupies a dual position. He is one of the Imperial Executive staff as well 
as the Executive head of the Dominion. In the former capacity, he is sub- 
ject to the Imperial authority, which extends to all those subject matters 
which are within the category of matters of Imperial concern, controlled 
by Imperial legislation. In regard to such matters, his actions are regu- 
lated by instructions, general or specific, received from his official superior 
at home, or by Imperial statutes. In his capacity as Executive head of the 
Dominion, he acts by and with the advice of the Queen’s Privy Council, 
and is, in the exercise of his executive authority in relation to matters 
within the legislative competence of the Dominion Parliament, subject to 
the control of that body.” 

The medium of communication between the Sovereign and her repre- 
sentative is the Secretary of State for the Colonies; and the Governor- 
General is likewise the only channel of communication for all representa- 
tions of a public or private character, made to the Imperial authorities. So 
fixed is this latter rule, that all letters, memorials, etc., not so received, are 
referred back to the Governor-General for verification. ‘He constitutes,” 
says Herman Merivale, a Permanent Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, “the only political link connecting the colony with the mother 
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country;” and Lord Elgin, in a-private letter to Earl Grey, amplified that 
description when he wrote: “The office of the Governor tends to become, 
in the most emphatic sense of the term, the link which connects the mother 
country and the colony; and his influence the means by which harmony of 
action between the local and Imperial authorities is to be preserved.” 

Although the Governor-General’s functions have not been herein 
detailed, it is perhaps clear that his office is not a mere parade, but that, on 
the contrary, the Sovereign’s representative fills an important and necessary 
place in the Canadian Constitution. It but remains to touch briefly upon 
the administration of the last group of Queen Victoria’s representatives in 
Canada. 

Lord Lisgar succeeded Viscount Monck as the second Governor-Gen- * 
eral of the Confederated provinces, and after an uneventful term of office - 
was succeeded, in 1872, by the Earl of Dufferin, perhaps the most distin- 
guished of Canadian Viceroys. Lord Dufferin was born in 1826, and 
succeeded to the peerage at the age of fifteen. He was educated at Eton 
and Oxford. From 1849 to 1852 he was Lord in Waiting on Queen Vic- 
toria. He subsequently served as Under Secretary of State for War, and 
in the same capacity at the Indian office. In 1860 he went on his first 
important diplomatic mission—Commissioner of the Crown to Syria, 
entrusted with the settlement of the difficulties between the Mohammedans 
and Christians He accomplished this delicate mission with signal success, 
not only arranging the Turkish troubles, but bringing about a modus 
vivendi between the French and the warlike Druses. Soon afterwards, he 
was offered the Governorship of Bombay, but declined it on account of his 
mother’s health. His appointment as the Queen’s representative in Canada 
was made at the instance of Mr. Gladstone; for Lord Dufferin was a Liberal 
in English politics. 

The six years of his administration were marked, from time to time, by 
viceroyal progresses throughout the Dominion, and the social life of 
Canada during this period was exceedingly brilliant. “Wherever he had 
been,” writes a Canadian chronicler, “he had left behind him a reputation 
such as no previous Governor-General had ever gained. The splendid style 
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of the Earl of Elgin had been eclipsed; the magnificence of Lord Syden- 
ham’s entertainments had been more than surpassed. Lord Dufferin won 
all hearts from’ the very first. * * * With every successive step his 
popularity increased, and when he reached Ottawa, in the declining days 
of a delightful Indian summer, the whole city rose to meet and welcome 
him once more. * * * Here, as in Quebec, he inaugurated a series of 
princely entertainments such as Ottawa had never seen before. The dull 
capital became even gayer than Halifax, which up to this time enjoyed the 
reputation of being the most fashionable and aristocratic city on the con- 
tinent.” 

But apart from its social aspect, the Dufferin regime was a remarkable 
period in Canadian annals. British Columbia had entered Confederation 
on the understanding that an all-rail route should be built from Ontario to 
the Pacific within ten years. Many thought such a bargain could not be 
carried out, as the time was too short and the cost too great. The elections 
of 1872 were fought mainly around this issue, and resulted in a majority for 
the Government (Sir John A. Macdonald’s). In 1873 the Huntington Reso- 
lutions charged the government with the negotiation of a corrupt bargain 
for the construction of the Canadian Pacific, and the publication of certain 
letters bearing upon the matter threw the country into the most intense 
excitement. <A fierce struggle in Parliament ensued, and the government 
resigned. During this critical period the wisdom and tact of Lord Dufferin 
were of great service to the country. British Columbia threatened seces- 
sion, but the arbitration of Lord Carnarvon, then Colonial Secretary, dissi- 
pated the cause of strife over the Pacific railway. 

At the expiration of the Earl of Dufferin’s term of service, in 1878, a 
joint address was presented to him by both Houses of Parliament which 
bore testimony to the ripe wisdom, experience, and abilities displayed by 
that accomplished statesman. Special mention was made of his efforts and 
liberality in fostering literature, art, and industrial pursuits, and of the ines- 
timable benefit derived from the eloquent manner in which Lord Dufferin 
was wont to bring the resources and future prospects of Canada to public 
notice. In conveying to the Earl of Dufferin Queen Victoria’s congratu- 
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lations, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, then Colonial Secretary, said His Lordship 
“had done much to strengthen and deepen in the hearts of the Canadian 
people the spirit of loyalty and devotion to the British Crown and Empire, 
of which there had been so many gratifying indications.” 

November 25th, 1878, was an historic day for the city of 
Halifax. On that day, a cheering population, recruited by visitors from all 
parts of the Dominion, welcomed the Queen’s daughter, the Princess 
Louise, and her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, who had been appointed 
Lord Dufferin’s successor. The years of Lord Lorne’s term of office are not 
specially characterized, except as showing the devotion of Canadians to Her 
Majesty’s family. Social life naturally had a fillip, basking as it did in the 
very presence of royalty. 

The administrations of Lord Stanley of Preston, Lord Aberdeen, and 
Lord Minto constitute contemporary history, and their features are known . 
to every one. It is perhaps too soon, therefore, to properly estimate the 
contributions which these Governors-General of to-day and yesterday have 
made to our national and Imperial development, and it may suffice to say 
that this last group of Sovereign representatives have preserved the regal 
traditions of their predecessors, socially and politically, and that in their 
hands the office of the Governor-General of the Dominion of Canada has 
become one of the very highest places in the Empire. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The Prince of Wales’ Visit to Canada—Embarkation at Plymouth, 10th Jnaly, 
1860—Arrival at St. John’s, Newfoundland—Reception at Quebec—Driving 
Last Rivet of Victoria Tubular Bridge at Montreal—Laying First Stone 
of Ottawa Parliament Buildings—Trouble at Kingston—Brilliant Levee 
and Grand Ball at Toronto—Laying First Stone of Brock’s Monument— 
Visit to New York. 


N 1858 a resident of Toronto named Norris circulated a petition to the 
| Queen requesting her to confer authority on His Royal Highness, the 
_ Prince of Wales, or some other member of the royal family, to visit 
Canada and open the Toronto Crystal Palace. Mr. Norris took this petition 
in person to London instead of forwarding it through the Governor of 
Canada. This mistake led to its being treated with scant consideration. 

The next year the Canadian Parliament, then in session at Toronto, 
decided upon an address to Her Majesty asking her to visit Canada the 
following year and open the Victoria bridge across the St. Lawrence River 
at Montreal. The address was moved in the assembly by the Hon. Mr. 
Cartier, Premier, and in the Legislative Council by the Hon. P. M. Van 
Koughnet. It was decided that the petition should be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Hon. Henry Smith, Speaker of the Assembly. Mr. Smith 
proceeded to London on his mission and was courteously received. 

Early in 1860 Governor Head received a letter from the Duke of New- 
castle, Colonial Secretary, regretting that the Queen was compelled to 
decline compliance with this loyal invitation, as the distance was too great 
and the absence would be too prolonged. However, Her Majesty expressed 
the hope that, when the time for the opening of the bridge was fixed it 
would be possible for H. R. H. the Prince of Wales to attend the ceremony 
in her name. She also expressed her sincere desire that the young Prince, 
on whom the Crown of the Empire might devolve, should have the oppor- 
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ment was well received in Canada, and preparations for the visit were at 
once commenced. 

The Prince of Wales, now Edward VII., was nineteen years of age when 
he visited America. He was a jolly young Englishman, full of life and spirit, 
and he made his tour an event to be remembered by very many people. He 
danced and laughed with the prettiest ladies of Canada and the United 
States, and there are yet living a number of stately matrons who remember 
his gallantry. Ever since this visit the Prince has had a warm corner in his 
heart for both Canadians and Americans, and he has personal friends and 
admirers in both countries. 

On the roth of July, 1860, the Prince embarked at Plymouth on board 
H. M. S. Hero, one of the old ‘wooden walls of England.” The suite 
accompanying His Royal Highnesswere: The Duke of Newcastle, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies; the Earl of St. Germains, Lord Steward of Her 
Majesty’s Household; Major-General the Hon. R. Bruce, Governor to the 
Prince; Major Teesdale, R. A., Captain George Gray, Equerries; and Dr. 
Ackland. The slow ships of those days occupied twelve days in sailing from 
Plymouth to St. John’s, Newfoundland, and it was the 22nd of July when 
that port was reached. The Prince was accorded a brilliant reception. The 
town was gaily decorated, and gave itself up unreservedly to the jollities of 
the hour. 

Eight days later, three guns fired in quick succession from the citadel 
at Halifax, told the people of that city that the Royal Squadron was sailing 
up the harbor. Six batteries saluted the Royal Flag with salutes of twenty- 
one guns. The Prince and his suite landed about noon at the Dockyard, 
where were assembled the leading dignitaries of the colony—for Nova 
Scotia was not then a part of Canada. The first to be introduced to the 
Prince was His Excellency, Governor Mulgrave, and after him the Mayor 
and Council of Halifax. The Mayor presented an address in which the 
Prince was welcomed as the son of the Queen and as “grandson of that 
illustrious Duke* whose memory is gratefully cherished as the warm and 


*The Duke of Kent was once in command of the garrison at Halifax. 
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constant friend of Nova Scotia.” The Prince rode on horseback at the head 
of a great procession through the brilliantly decorated streets, brilliant in 
spite of the rain which had fallen in the morning. Arriving at Government 
House, the members of the Legislature were presented and Premier Young 
read another address. Among the signatures to this were those of Joseph 
Howe and Adams G. Archibald. In the evening there was a state dinner 
and next morning a review of the garrison. Indian games were provided 
in the afternoon, giving the Prince his first view of the real red-man. In 
the evening three thousand persons attended a ball in his honor, his first 
Canadian partner—she may be called Canadian, even though it was seven 
years before Nova Scotia became a part of the Dominion—being Miss 
Young, a niece of the Premier. The next day the Prince witnessed a 
regatta, held a levee and dined with the officers of the garrison. 

On August 2nd, His Royal Highness, accompanied by the Governor 
and the members of the Legislature, left by special train for New Bruns- 
wick. They called at Windsor and at Hantsport. At the latter place the 
patty embarked on board H. M. S. Styx and proceeded to St. John, where 
they arrived at ten o’clock at night. 

At daylight next morning the batteries thundered a welcome and the 
people of St. John hastened to catch a glimpse of the royal youth. He was 
received at the wharf by Governor Sutton and other officials and conducted 
to the house of the late Judge Chipman, which had been specially furnished 
for his reception. The firemen and societies made up for the fewness of the 
volunteers, and the route was lined with these and the anxious citizens. A 
levee was held in the Court House a little later, and among others two 
Indian chiefs were presented. In the evening the city was illuminated. It 
is said that some 25,000 visitors spent that night in St. John where there 
was accommodation for only a few hundreds. In spite of this there was 
neither row nor disturbance. 

In those days the railway did not run all the way up to Fredericton, the 
capital of the colony, and the Prince traveled most of the eighty miles by 
boat. At every little shanty village along the route, up and down, the 
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people turned out to view the Forest Queen and her royal passenger. Flags 
were waved, bells rung, and muskets fired. 

At Fredericton the Prince was lodged at Government House, and the 
town held a jubilation in his honor. Next day he attended Divine service 
for the first time since reaching the New World, the Lord Bishop of Freder- 
icton preaching a suitable sermon in the Anglican Cathedral. On Monday 
the Government of New Brunswick presented an address, impressing upon 
the Prince that the people of that colony were descendants of the Loyalists 
of the American Revolutionary period. A levee was then held, and a public 
park inaugurated. In the evening there was the usual grand ball. 

From Fredericton the Prince returned to Windsor via St. John and 
Hantsport. From there he proceeded to Truro and Pictou, both towns 
giving him a generous demonstration of their loyalty and devotion. 

From Pictou the Prince sailed on the Hero to Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, the then smallest of the British colonies in North America, 
and now the smallest province in the Dominion. Here the usual luck of the 
trip was again experienced, and rain dampened everything. Governor 
Dundas received the Prince and conducted him to Government House. 
In the evenirig there was a general illumination and fireworks—and rain. 


Next day there was a levee. As in some other instances, the crowd was 
disappointed and only important personages presented by deceiving the 
public as to the hour at which it was to be held. There were more addresses 
and more replies. The preparation of the latter must have kept some person 
in the Prince’s suite rather busy; several dozens had to be made every week 
during the tour, and each of course had to be different from all the athers. 
Then followed a ball at the Provincial building, which was decorated and 
adorned with inscriptions. One of these is historical: 


Thy grandsire’s name distinguishes this isle; 
We love thy mother’s sway, and court her smile. 


On August 11th the Prince again embarked on the Hero and the fleet 
sailed up the Gulf of St. Lawrence, bound for Canada. At Gaspé Basin 
they were met by the Governor and officials, who had come down from 
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IRISH PEASANTS HASTENING TO SEE THE QUEEN. 
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Quebec in two steamers. It was on the morning of the 13th, in this beauti- 
ful basin, that the Prince was welcomed to the Province of Canada by Gov- 
ernor Head, the Hon. John Ross, President of the Executive Council, 
Premier Cartier, and other Ministers of the Crown. The whole fleet then 
started up the noble St. Lawrence, the route discovered by Cartier and won 
for Britain by the immortal Wolfe. Arriving at the mouth of the Saguenay 
the fleet turned north and passed into this beautiful tributary of the St. 
Lawrence. Pilots had been provided, but the Hero had unluckily picked 
up a pilot on the South Shore and went aground for lack of good direction. 
This caused a delay of a few hours and the transfer of the royal visitor to 
another steamer for the trip. This misfortune was followed by rain. Never- 
‘theless the famous cliffs of Eternity and Trinity were viewed in their 
magnificent and solitary grandeur, and the variegated beauties of the river 
duly explained and noted. The next day the party landed at the River Ste. 
Marguerite, some six leagues within the Saguenay, and the Prince was 
again welcomed at,this isolated spot as he set foot for the first time on 
Canadian soil. Here the party dined in tents erected for the occasion, and 
then went sea-trout fishing. While the Prince was busily engaged in this 
sport, the tide arose quickly about his isolated position and cut him off from 
the shore. A Mr. Price, who was the director of refreshments for the occa- 
sion, waded out, mounted His Royal Highness upon his back, and carried 
him across the gully to safety. After luncheon there was a canoe ride up 
the Ste. Marguerite to the salmon pools. It was evening before these were 
reached and the fishing was a disappointment. One salmon was hooked, 
however, and the Prince played him for a time. ..Mr. Salmon not being a 
loyal subject, objected to the game and made good his escape. The return 
journey down the river was made in forty minutes, although the up journey 
had consumed three hours. The Prince will no doubt still have memories 
of that stirring canoe trip. 

On the evening of August 17th the fleet arrived off Quebec and came 
to anchor. This is said to have been a memorable evening, when several 
Canadian gentlemen of distinction enjoyed an unbended hour with the 
Prince, the Premier singing for His Royal Highness that famous French- 
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Canadian song “A La Claire Fontaine,” with its beautiful refrain, “Jamais 
je ne t’oublierai.”’* 

On Saturday, August 18th, the Prince ascended the heights of Quebec, 
but not as Wolfe climbed them when the gallant Montcalm held the rocky 
fortress. Three men of war—the Nile, Valorous and Styx—had arrived a 
few days before and assisted in the thunderous but peaceful welcome. The 
Prince was met on the landing by the Governor and the Canadian Ministers 
in all the glory of their blue and gold, and a more formal welcome was ten- 
dered him than those which had taken place at the mouth of the Ste. Mar- 
guerite and in the Bay of Gaspé. There were also present Lord Lyons, 
the British Ambassador at Washington; Lieutenant-General Sir W. Fen- 
wick Williams of Kars, Sir Allan McNab, Sir E. P. Taché, Mayor Langevin 
and various civil and military personages of more or less importance. The 
wharf was ornamented with a spruce-tree pavilion duly bannered and 
flagged, and here the Mayor, surrounded by the City Council, presented 
' the usual address. And yet not usual, because it came from a French people 
anxious to show their loyalty to their Sovereign and country. The Prince 
replied that Her Majesty would be pleased to hear from their own lips that 
all differences of origin, language and religion were lost in one universal 
spirit of patriotism. 

On Sunday the Prince attended service in the Anglican Cathedral. On 
the Thursday following His Royal Highness presented the Cathedral with 
a handsome Bible bearing the royal arms on the cover and an inscription in 
his own handwriting. 

Monday was a rainy day, yet the Prince found enough dry hours to visit 
the beautiful Chaudiere Falls, about five miles up on the opposite side of 
the river. 

Tuesday was a busier day. A grand levee, an official dejeuner, a visit 
to the far-famed Montmorenci Falls, and a ball at which the Prince danced 
nearly every one of the twenty-five dances. the levee two Canadians 
kneeled to His Royal Highness and arose Sir Knights. These were the 


*And never can that love forget. 
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Hon. Henry Smith, President of the Assembly, and up Hon. N. F. Belleau, 
President of the Legislative Council. 

On Wednesday he visited Laval University, the Ursuline Convent, and 
the citadel. In the evening there was a grand display of fireworks on the 
beautiful esplanade, now known as Dufferin Terrace. 

The next day under a glorious sky, amid the strains of Rule Britannia 
and the farewell cheers of happy citizens, the Prince left on the Kingston 
for Montreal. That night was spent at Three Rivers. The next night was 
spent near Montreal, for it was raining and it was thought best to postpone 
the triumphal entry. 

Shortly after nine o’clock next day forty thousand persons saw the 
Prince land at the Montreal docks. The Mayor presented an address and 
a procession followed, introducing His Royal Highness to the city of wealth 
and narrow streets which lies at the base of Mount Royal. About eleven 
“ o'clock the Prince opened the Crystal Palace. 

At one o’clock on that day the Prince performed the task which was the 
immediate object of his visit to Canada—the opening of the Victoria bridge 
—the link which united Western Canada with Eastern Canada and per- 
mitted the products of the West to be carried to the Atlantic when the St. 
Lawrence was closed by a rigorous climate. The Prince opened this mag- 
nificent piece of engineering work in the name of the Queen, terming it “a 
work unsurpassed by the grandeur of Egypt or of Rome, as it is unrivaled 
by the inventive genius of these days of ever-active enterprise.” 

Hon. John Ross, President of the Grand Trunk Railway, and other 
officials attended the Prince to a scaffolding erected at the Montreal end 
of the bridge. Mr. James Hodges, the builder, handed him a wooden mallet 
and silver trowel. ‘With the trowel the Prince spread the mortar and the 
last stone of the masonry was lowered into place. The band struck up the 
National Anthem and that part of the ceremony was concluded. 

The royal party then proceeded in a car to the central arch of the bridge, 

, where the last rivet was driven. Then followed a magnificent luncheon 
given by the Railway Company, at which the Prince’s health was drunk 
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with an enthusiasm whicn can never be surpassed by any body of men the 
Empire has produced. 

That evening the police of Montreal proved themselves the equal of their 
more famous London prototypes. The Prince drove out in a carriage 
incognito to view the town’s illuminations. Orders had been issued that no 
carriages should drive down the narrow decorated streets. When the 
Prince’s carriage drove up a policeman held up his hand, and, though 
informed that it was the Prince’s carriage, stood by his orders. The Prince 
did not drive down that street. Perhaps, however, the Prince yielded in 
order to avoid the publicity of which he had already experienced a great 
deal. 

It is hardly possible, nor is it advisable, to follow the Prince farther in 
detail. The remainder of his trip through Canada was much like the part 
already described, with here and there variations. 

There were occasional rains, there were many more loyal and carefully 
prepared addresses, there were levees and balls, luncheons and dinners. The 
merriment and celebration moved with the Prince’s party, and where it was 
the people shouted and were glad. At the various places where he stayed, 
rooms were specially furnished for the occasion, and thousands of dollars 
were spent on decorations thought worthy of this royal personage. His 
carriages were newly upholstered, his bedroom suites carved with his crest, 
chairs and lounges intended for his use were upholstered in special and 
costly fabrics, pavilions were erected for the great occasions, crimson, gold 
and purple draperies hung wherever he visited or was lodged—nothing that 
a loyal and patriotic people could think of was considered too extravagant 
for the occasion. As has been indicated the greatest event in the Prince’s 
visit to Canada was the opening of the Victoria bridge. The next in impor- 
tance was the laying of the corner-stone of the new Parliament Buildings at 
Ottawa. : 

For some time the honor of being the Capital of Canada fell to Montreal. 
In 1849 an excited mob, displeased with Lord Elgin’s conduct in signing 
the Rebellion Losses Bill, sacked and burned down the Parliament House. 
For this misconduct Montreal lost the honor of being the capital, and for 
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a time Parliament was called at Toronto and Quebec alternately. This was 
found inconvenient, and in 1857 an address was presented to Her Majesty 
praying her to select a new seat of government. Early in 1858 she selected 
a village on the Ottawa known as Bytown (Ottawa), and her selection was 
approved by the Legislative Assembly of Canada. Plans for a magnificent 
new Parliament Building were at once prepared, and the work of construc- 
tion was begun in the fall of 1859. The Prince’s visit to Canada was oppor- 
tune in this connection, and it was decided to ask him to lay the corner-stone 
This he did on the first day of September. 

His Royal Highness came up from Montreal by steamer, calling at 
several of the villages along the route. When opposite the Gatineau River, 
just below Ottawa, the party was met by a fleet of steamers and one hundred 
and fifty birch bark canoes. In the latter were 1,200 lumbermen and Indians 
attired in most picturesque costumes. With this escort he entered Ottawa, 
where he met with the usual reception and the usual addresses and the usual 
rain. - 

At eleven o’clock, September 1st, His Royal Highness and suite left 
the Victoria House for the site of the new buildings. Platforms had been 
erected for the occasion and a large crowd was present. The chief digni- 
taries of the Province stood within a railing which surrounded the spot, 
where the historic piece of Canadian marble was to he placed. The pro- 
ceedings were opened with prayer. The mortar was duly spread by the 
Prince and the stone deposited in its resting place, the Prince giving it 
three steadying knocks with a wooden mallet. After it had been inspected 
by the engineers, His Excellency the Governor-General, announced the 
work done by the words: “I proclaim the stone fairly and duly laid in this 
work.” Three cheers were given for Her Majesty, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Governor, and the ceremony was over. 

In due time the Prince and his party left Ottawa by train and proceeded 
to Brockville, where the royal party embarked on the steamer Kingston, and 
took that charming trip through the Thousand Islands towards Kingston. 
Owing to the misunderstanding with regard to Orange decorations, the 
Prince did not land at Kingston or Belleville. At Cobourg he disembarked 
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and from there proceeded inland as far as Peterborough. Returning to his 
boat the Prince proceeded to Toronto, with a short call at Port Hope. 

In Toronto, then as now the chief city in Ontario (then Upper Canada), 
the Prince received a magnificent reception, with the usual addresses, 
experienced the usual procession, attended one or two balls given in his 
honor, laid the foundation stone for a statue of the Queen which was never 
erected, and performed several other public functions. 

The most important ball was given to the Prince and his suite at the 
Crystal Palace, where His Royal Highness danced until after four in the 
morning. 

This part of the Prince’s trip was made memorable by the misunder- 
standing with the Orangemen, to which reference has been already made. 
The Orange Order was very strong in the Province of Upper Canada, and 
being very loyal in sentiment, desired to do honor to the representative of 
the Sovereign. Accordingly arches were erected by the Order at Kingston, 
Belleville, and Toronto. The Roman Catholic inhabitants took some objec- 
tion to these decorations, and the matter was brought to the attention of 
the Duke of Newcastle, who was in charge of the Prince. He decided that 
a display of this nature on such an occasion was “likely to lead to religious 
feud and breach of the peace,” and wrote Governor Head to that effect. He 
also intimated that if such arches were found he should advise the Prince 
not to pass under them. The Governor informed the Mayor of Toronto 
and the Mayor of Kingston of the Duke’s dictum. In spite of all protests 
the Orangemen raised their arches and appeared in full regalia at the Kings- 
ton landing. The Duke refused to allow the Prince to disembark, and while 
the boat was lying in the harbor wrote a letter to the Mayor strongly object- 
ing to these “symbols of religious and political organization.” No amount 
of persuasion could move either the Duke or the Orangemen, consequently 
the Prince did not land. The events at Belleville followed similar lines, 
much to the disgust of the citizens and especially the ladies, who were thus 
deprived of the pleasure of seeing the Prince. 

At Toronto, fortunately, reason prevailed, and the Orangemen turned 
out without their regalia. Their arch had only one decoration to which 
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objection could be taken—a transparency of William ITI., Prince of Orange. 
The pernickety Duke and his royal charge passed under the arch before 
this was noticed, much to the disgust of the former. The story is told of 
how the Duke went out in the evening to view the arch at close range. As 
he stood gazing at it the assembled crowd treated him to a liberal dose of 
groans and hisses. The only punishment he could inflict on the city was 
to compel the Mayor to apologize on the pain of being excluded from the 
various social functions which were to follow. The Mayor apologized, and 
his wife had the honor of sharing the opening dance at the great ball with 
the Prince. 

On Monday, September 1oth, the Prince took a short side trip from 
Toronto to Collingwood over the Northern Railway to see the famous 
Georgian Bay. At the various towns along the route enthusiastic crowds 
assembled to do him honor. 

Two days later the royal party proceeded to London. Great displays 
were made all along the line, arches, flags and evergreens being seen at 
every station. Addresses were presented at Guelph, Peterburg (in German), 
Stratford and London. At the latter point there was a procession and an 
evening illumination. Next day the party proceeded to Sarnia, where rep- 
resentatives from nearly all the Indian tribes of Upper Canada were among 
those to welcome the son of “The Great White Queen.” One of the Ojib- 
way Indians read an address in his native tongue. In return the Prince 
presented each Chief with a large silver medal hung on a brightly-colored 
ribbon. After a short trip on the lake, the party returned to London, where 
they attended a ball in their honor. 

The Prince then proceeded via Woodstock, Paris and Brantford to view 
the famous Niagara Falls. That evening this natural wonder was gor- 
geously illuminated as if nature’s awe-inspiring charms were not sufficient 
to impress royalty. Next day the celebrated Blondin crossed the deep 
chasm on a rope, carrying a man upon his back. He then walked back upon 
stilts to receive the congratulations and a well filled purse from the Prince. 

On Tuesday, the 18th, the Prince visited Queenston Heights, where 
Upper Canada’s hero, Sir Isaac Brock, fell defending his country. About 
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one hundred and fifty survivors of the War of 1812-14 were assembled here 
to do honor to the past and present. The Prince visited the famous monu- 
ment erected to do honor to General Brock, and afterwards laid the top 
stone of an obelisk erected to mark the spot where that brave soldier fell 
mortally wounded. It bears this inscription: 
Near this spot 
Major General 
Sir Isaac Brock, K. C. B., 
Provisional Lieutenant 
Governor of Upper Canada, 
Fell on the 13th of October, 1812, 
While advancing to repel 
The invading Enemy. 
After this ceremony the Prince proceeded to St. Catharines and Hamil- 
ton, a ball being given at the latter place. From here he left for Windsor, 
and crossed to Detroit to visit the United States. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The reasons for the Prince’s visit to the United States are explained by 
the following letter from the President: 

TO HER MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA: 

T have learned from the public journals that the Prince of Wales is about 
to visit Your Majesty’s North American Dominions. Should it be the inten- 
tion of His Royal Highness to extend his visit to the United States I need 
not say how happy I should be to give him a cordial welcome to Wash- 
ington. You may be well assured that everywhere in this country he will 
be greeted by the American people in such a manner as cannot fail to prove 
gratifying to Your Majesty. In this they will manifest their deep sense of 
your domestic virtues, as well as their convictions of your merits as a wise, 
patriotic and constitutional Sovereign. 

Your Majesty’s most obedient servant, 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Washington, June 4, 1860. 
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Her Majesty replied that the Prince would return from Canada through 
the United States, and that she was pleased that he would have an oppor- 
tunity “to mark the respect which he entertains for the Chief Magistrate of 
a great and friendly state and kindred nation.” She further informed the 
President that the Prince would travel in his country as Baron Renfrew. 

The Prince entered the United States at Detroit and was greeted by 
so vast a concourse of people that he had to gain his hotel by a side entrance. 
The whole city was illuminated and decorated, the river craft lighted with 
innumerable lamps. At Chicago his reception was just as enthusiastic and 
kindly. Between Chicago and St. Louis he stopped off for a day’s shoot- 
ing. Fourteen brace of quail and four rabbits were shot by the Prince. At 
one farm the proprietor stood on his porch and invited everybody to enter. 
“But not you, Newcastle,” he cried; “I have been a tenant of yours and 
have sworn that you shall never set foot on my threshold.” Except for this 
incident the hunting was much enjoyed by everybody, and why should not 
a royal Prince of nineteen enjoy a day of rare sport as well as any other 
healthy-minded youth? 

At St. Louis the Prince opened the Western Academy of Arts and was 
welcomed at the Fair grounds by a large assembly of people. At Cincin- 
nati there was a similar reception and another ball, at which the Prince 
danced all night. But he was growing weary of crowds and rush, and the 
party was glad to reach Washington, then a very small and a very quiet 
city. Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador, introduced him to the Wash- 
ington authorities, and President Buchanan and his niece, Miss Harriet 
Lane, entertained him privately at the White House. There were two 
‘dinner parties and a levee. 

One of the notable events was the visit of the Prince to Mount Vernon 
on the Potomac. Here the Prince saw the home of the man who had dared 
his royal great-grandfather and the British armies, and had taught the 
British authorities at London that colonial self-esteem must be respected. 
The Prince also visited Washington’s tomb and planted a chestnut tree as 
a memorial of his visit. 

The United States was then in the throes of the anti-slavery agitation. 
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The Southern leaders foreseeing that the friendship of Great Britain might 
be valuable in case of trouble, invited the Prince south. He visited Rich- 
mond, but was not well received by the common people. The party refused 
to proceed farther south, hurried back to Washington and proceeded to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Some day the historian may be able to 
chronicle the effect of this visit of the Prince to Richmond, for it possibly 
had something to do with holding Great Britain in the neutral attitude 
which she assumed during the subsequent struggle between the North and 
the South. 

At Philadelphia the Prince went in state to the Academy of Music, 
where the opera ‘Martha’ was presented. It was at this place that His 
Royal Highness first heard Patti sing. The people of Montreal had brought 
her, then a girlish phenomenon, up from New York to sing for the Prince, 
but the party left that city before the full programme was worked out. 
Patti, it is said, shed tears of disappointment. At Philadelphia she sang 
divinely and made a great impression on the impressionable Prince. The 
acquaintance formed there became a permanent friendship. 

At New York, which the Prince reached by a revenue cutter which 
landed him at the Battery, the royal party was received by Mayor Wood 
and the militia of the city. The Mayor made an address of welcome, which 
is in strong contrast with the other addresses of the trip: 

“Your Royal Highness: 

“As Chief Magistrate of this city I welcome you here, and believe that 
I represent the entire population without exception.” 

The Prince replied: 

“It affords me great pleasure to accept your hospitalities, which I have 
no doubt will be worthy of the great city of New York.” 

After a review of the troops the City Hall was visited, and the Prince 
then drove up Broadway, which was lined with soldiers and an enthusiastic 
crowd, to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where he had quarters. Perhaps the 
most notable event of the visit was the ball—certainly the most notable 
social event. About 3,000 persons were present, and, in spite of the fact 
that part of the special floor gave way, the Prince enjoyed himself until five 
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a.m. The opening dance fell to the share of the wife of Governor Morgan 
of New York State. For the supper a special service of china-and glass had 
been manufactured with the Prince’s motto “Ich Dien” on every piece. 
The Prince then visited West Point and Albany and viewed the magnifi- 

cent scenery of the Hudson. From Albany he proceeded by rail to Boston, 
where he visited Harvard College, Mount Auburn Cemetery, Longfellow’s 
home and Bunker Hill. There was another grand ball in Boston. It is 
said that after his visit to New York the Prince seemed listless. He and 
his party were tired by three months of receptions, cheers, and the bustle 
of traveling so many thousands of miles. Even Edward Everett’s classical 
speech and Oliver Wendell Holmes’ classical ode failed to move him. The 
latter was sung by school children to the tune “God Save the Queen.” The 
first stanza runs: 

God bless our Father’s Land, 

Keep her in heart and hand, 

One with our own. 

From all her foes defend, 

Be her brave people’s friend, 

On all her realms descend, 

Protect her throne. 


At Portland the royal squadron was waiting and the Prince embarked 
amid the farewell cheers of the assembled Canadians and Americans. At 
4:30 p. m. on the 20th of October the Hero raised her anchors and set sail 
on the return voyage. The voyage was a long one, owing to a storm 
which drove them back from the English coast, and the people of England 
became very anxious. So anxious, indeed, that two warships were sent in 
search of the Hero. However, she arrived safely and the people of Eng- 
land breathed more freely again. The Queen mother was greatly delighted 
with the success of the first political mission of her eldest son and heir. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Progress of Canada Under the Queen—Rebellion of 1837-38 in Progress—Lord 
Durham and His Famous Report—The Act of Union—Struggle for Respon- 
sible Government—Canada Given Control of Customs and Post Office— 
Confederation of the Provinces—Building of the Grand Trunk, Canadian 
Pacific and Intercolonial Railways—Addition of Manitoba and British 
Columbia—Development of Trade—Literary and Social Progress—Imperial 
Feeling. 


URING the Queen’s reign Canada has maintained her place as the 
LD) leading self-governing colony of the Empire, and her wealth has 
increased a hundredfold. New provinces have been erected where, 
in 1837, there were only trees and wild animals and the unprogressive red- 
man. Towns and cities have sprung up and increased in size. Many miles 
of canals, thousands of miles of railways, and tens of thousands of miles of 
good wagon roads have been built, and the land is filled with the hum of 
commerce. Where in 1831 there were a million people there are now six 
million. In 1837 Canada’s foreign trade was less than thirty million per 
year, now it is over three hundred million. In 1837 there were fifteen miles 
of railroad, now there are over seventeen thousand, with yearly earnings 
of over sixty millions of dollars. In 1837 British North America consisted 
of a half dozen isolated colonies without connection or sympathy. Now all 
these, with several new and important communities (but excepting New- 
foundland) are numbered under one government, with a growing unity of 
sympathy and national feeling, and blessed with a system of government— 
federal, provincial and municipal—which is unequalled anywhere. 


A PERIOD OF DEPRESSION. 


Those were black days in the Canadas (now Ontario and Quebec) and 
the other North American colonies when it was announced that William 
IV. of Great Britain and Ireland had been succeeded by his niece, Alex- 
andrina Victoria Guelph. On the 19th of June, 1837, the day before her 
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liament in a special sessiou, which lasted about three weeks, and which had 
been called to relieve the banks from certain penalties which a severe com- 
mercial depression threatened to impose upon them. Specie payments had 
been suspended, business was paralyzed, and the banks of Lower Canada, 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia had found it necessary to repudiate their 
liabilities. But the banks of Upper Canada pursued a more honest and 
praiseworthy course and finally liquidated all claims. The main cause of 
the depression was lack of confidence, engendered by a commercial crisis in 
the United States. 

The political troubles of the time also affected the commercial condi- 
tions. In the first place there was little intercolonial trade in North 
America. Newfoundland had little interest in the other colonies; Nova 
Scotia traded with New Brunswick, but neither New Brunswick nor Nova 
Scotia traded much with Canada. Each colony had its political troubles, 
‘although only in Canada did these lead to open rebellion. In the maritime 
colonies British connection was more highly valued, and even the extreme 
reformers hesitated to jeopardize that for the sake of more speedy reforms. 

By 1847, through the efforts of her own reformers and with the help 
of Lord Durham, Lord Sydenham and Lord Elgin—three excellent Gov- 
ernors—Canada obtained home rule. The next year New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia each gained the same boon. 

Since 1848 the North American colonists, being left to govern them- 
selves, have learned to exercise their powers in a conservative and careful 
manner. They have controlled their tariffs, postal system and other parts 
of the administration according to their ability, and have clearly proven 
that it is better for a colony to be governed by itself than by the Colonial 
Secretary in London. Canadian administrators and statesmen have 
exhibited those qualities of carefulness, broad-mindedness and astuteness 
which have been for the public advantage and for the best interests of 
Britain’s possessions in North America. The governments of Queen Vic- 
toria gave up much to these colonies, but received in return a gratitude, a 
love and an allegiance which have strengthened the Empire and added 
much to its glory. 
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FREEDOM OF TRADE. 


In the Act of Union of 1840 it was enacted that nothing in that Act 
should prevent the Parliament of the United Kingdom from establishing 
regulations or prohibitions regarding trade, or for the imposing, levying 
or collecting duties for the regulation of navigation or for the regulation 
of the commerce of the Province of Canada; provided always that the net 
produce of all duties so imposed should be applied to and for the said 
Province of Canada. It will thus be seen that the trade of the province was 
not wholly within local control, and that Great Britain still directed Canada’s 
external trade policy. A great many concessions concerning revenues and 
disbursements were made by the same Act, but it was not until 1847 that 
the colonies in North America received full control of their custom tariffs. 
In that year the navigation laws were repealed by the Imperial Parliament, 
and from that time forward the home authorities would not interfere with 
a colonial trade policy, no matter how much it might be regretted. These 
concessions were due in part to the “Free Trade Policy” which was then 
so prominent in the British governmental policy, and in part to the new 
policy of allowing the colonies almost entire independence in all matters 
which related to their domestic welfare. 

An indirect result of this change of trade policy was the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854 between the United States and Canada, or rather Great 
Britain for Canada. This treaty gave fishermen of the United States the 
right to take fish of every kind, except shell fish on the sea coasts and shores, 
and in the bays, harbors and creeks of the British Provinces, without being 
restricted to any distance from the shore. The salmon and shad fisheries 
were not to be included. British fishermen were to have similar rights on 
the eastern coasts of the United States north of the thirty-sixth parallel. 
Certain commodities, such as grain, flour, and breadstuffs of all kinds, 
animals, meats, poultry, fish, lumber, hides, ores of metals, rice, hemp and 
maufactured tobacco, were to be admitted free into each country. 

The St. Lawrence and the Canadian canals were to be as free to the 
United States people as to British subjects. The treaty remained in force 
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for eleven years and was mutually beneficial, although the United States 
Government put an end to it by giving the necessary year’s notice. The 
interchange of commodities in the previous eight years averaged $14,230,- 
763, while in the first year under the treaty it rose to $33,492,754, and to 
$50,339,770 in the third year. 

The Confederation of 1867 had a considerable effect on commercial 
activity. Inter-provincial trade was encouraged, whereas intercolonial trade 
had been practically discouraged when the colonies were not united and 
when each had its own tariff. After 1867 there was no duty on goods pass- 
ing from one province to another, and therefore inter-provincial trade has 
grown very considerably since that time. 

Up to the 7th of August, 1858, the Canadian duties were not exceed- 
ingly high. The highest ad valorem duty was 20 per cent, and this was 
on leather and rubber manufactures only. The average of the charges on 
dutiable goods was less than 10 per cent, and there was a large free list. 
After the 7th of August, 1858, there was an increased rate, the ratio of 
duties collected to total imports being 11.6. Manufacturers of leather paid 
25 per cent; a long list, including cashmeres, silks, straw goods, rubber 
goods, jewelry, hats, caps and bonnets, guns, patent medicines, tools, 
woolen goods, etc., were taxed 20 per cent, and a specific duty was imposed 
on coffee, spirits, ale, wine, sugar, tea, tobacco, etc. In 1878 a higher rate 
of duties was imposed under what is known as the “National Policy.” The 
rate on dutiable goods varied from 20 to 50 per cent, averaging about 31 
per cent. The total duties collected amounted, however, to but 16 per cent 
on the total imports. The total imports in 1895 were $110,781,682, of 
which $42,140,475 were free. On these the duty collected amounted to 
$17,887,269, or 16.1 per cent on the total imports. In other words, the 
duties in 1859 were to the duties of 1895 as 11.6 is to 16.1. 

Since 1897 the Government of the Dominion of Canada, under Sir 
Wilfred Laurier, has adopted the system of giving Great Britain a prefer- 
ence in Canadian markets. The preference was at first (1897) 124 per cent 
of the duty; this was afterwards increased to 25 per cent and again (1900) 
to 33% per cent. At the same time the government has shown a prefer- 
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ence for specific duties over ad valorem, and a tendency to reduce the duties 
on raw materials. 

A reciprocity treaty with France came into force on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1895. Since 1865 several attempts have been made to negotiate a new 
reciprocity treaty with the United States, every Canadian Premier having 
tried his hand at it without success. 


EXPANSION OF TRADE. 


The accompanying tables show the expansion of imports and exports 
since 1837. The total foreign trade, in that year, of all the colonies now 
comprised in the Dominion of Canada was about twenty-nine million of 
dollars in value. In 1900 the foreign trade was a million dollars a day, while 
the internal trade had increased in greater proportions. Of course figures 
for foreign trade are available, whereas those of internal trade must to a 
great extent be a matter of observation and guess-work: 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF EXPORTS. 


1837. 1857. 1868. - 1878. 1889. 1899. 
Produce of Mine......$1,000,000 $286,469 $1,276,729 $2,762,762 $4,415,046 $13,365,442 
Produce of Fisheries.. 4,400,000 540,113 3,357,510 6,853,075 7,212,208 9,909,662 
Produce of Forest..... 6,600,000 11,730,387 5,470,042 5,912,139 8,189,564 5,486,724 
Animals and their Pro- 


ducts <0 5.%.. kee 2,107,240 6,893,167 14,019,857 23,804,707 46,743,130 
Agricultural Products... 500,000 8,882,825 12,871,055 18,008,754 13,414,III 22,952,015 
Manufactures ......... 308,821 15,675,274 17,780,776 22,202,516 34,244,220 
Miscellaneous ......... 700,000 121,120 401,871 783,652 99,169 
Value of Ships built at 

Quebec ........... 1,383,444 
Estimate of Unreported 

PRXparts vo snhhee ous 1,556,205 
Coin and Bullion and 

Short Returns .... 7,827,890 2,418,655 5,048,908 8,575,555 
Foreign Products ..... 4,196,821 11,164,878 6,938,455 17,520,088 


$12,600,000 $27,006,624 $57,567,888 $70,323,667 $89,180,167 $158,896,905 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF IMPORTS. 


1837. 1857. 1868. 1878. 1887. 1899. 
Great Britain .......$11,200,000 $17,559,025 $36,663,695 $37,431,18c $44,962,233 $37,060,123 
N. Amer’n Colonies. 751,888 1,634,414 672,655 \ 384,432 528,083 
, N’foundland 

West Indies ........ 2,000,000 26,823 1,306,553. 1,033,849 ~—-1,942, 182 907,895 
United States ...... 1,300,000 20,224,651 26,315,052 48,631,739 45,107,066 101,642,950 
EGATECE So cs tsacs  oe.c's 400,000 1,365,295 1,385,003 2,073,470 3,879,872 
Germany~- 2.0) 2! Ss". 300,000 485,943 399,326 3,235,449 7,382,409 
Other British Col’n’s 1,300,000 868,211 938 156,540 774,087 1,544,192 
Other For. To’nt’r’s 1,645,770 1,480,275 —«-7, 189,660 ~—9,818,604 
Free Goods ......... 2,477,046 


$16,500,000 $39,438,598 $71,985,306 $91,199,577 $105,639,428 $162,764,308 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF POPULATION. 


1831. 1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
©MNtarIO” oie cae 236,702 455,688 952,004 1,396,091 1,620,851 1,926,922 2,114,321 
OINEBEC! ts disk oss c% 553,134 607,084 890,261 1,111,566 1,191,516 1,350,027 1,488,535 
Nova Scotia ....... 160,000 225,000 276,854 330,857 387,800 440,572 450,306 
New Brunswick.... 119,557 150,000 193,800 252,047 285,504 321,233 321.263 
Manitoba. ...... 18,995 62,260 152,506 
British Columbia... 1,500 3,420 36,247 49,459 98,173 
Prince Edward Isl’d 32,202 35,000 50,000 80,857 04,021 108,891 109,078 
TRETVItOTIES®. h./2. 2" ; 56,446 98,967 


1,101,685 1,562,772 2,304,419 3,174,838 3,635,024 4,324,810 4,833,239 


At first the trade was restricted by the trade policy of the mother land, 
as has been indicated. After this restriction was removed it was hampered 
by prejudices caused by Canada’s colonial position, by mistaken ideas of 
Canada’s climate and resources, and by the scattered nature of the settle- 
ments. The world knows Canada better than it ever did, but not so well 
as it should. At present the prospects for trade expansion are brighter 
than ever before in the history of the country. . 


RAILROAD PROGRESS. 


Canada was slow in securing railways, and the resultant advantages of 
improved communications. The canal system was developed early, but a 
railroad policy was not adopted as soon as it might have been. The first 
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railroad was opened in England in 1825, and the great Liverpool and Man- 
chester road in 1830. By this date there were twenty-three miles in opera- 
tion in the United States. The first steam railroad in Canada was not 
operated until 1837, and it was a very short line of fifteen or sixteen miles, 
from Laprairie to St. Johns in the Province of Quebec (then Lower 
Canada). In the next twelve years we find a very slow growth, Canada 
having fifty miles in 1849, while the United States had 9,021 miles. After 
that period the growth was more rapid, there being 850 miles in 1856, and 
1,880 miles in 1860. The accompanying table shows more fully the growth 
during the different periods: 


RAILWAY PROGRESS. 


1837. 1849. 1856. 1860. 1875. 1885. 1899. 
MES, Ais aisierestoorte 25 54 850 1,880 1 4,856 10,150 17,280 
Passengers .......- 5,190,416 9,672,599 19,133,365 
Tons of Freights.. 5,670,836 14,659,271 31,211,753 
Earnings ......... *6,722,666 19,470,539 32,227,469 62,243,784 


*See Dent’s “Canada Since the Union of 1841,” Vol. II, 140. 


Notwithstanding the fact that railroads were more necessary in Canada 
than in Great Britain, there does not seem to have been the same rush to 
build them, and the “mania of 1845” did not extend to this colony. The 
epidemic, however, struck the country later, and 1850 to 1860 was a great 
railroading decade. In 1851 Montreal and Boston were connected, and on 
the occasion of the opening of this road a great international celebration 
was held in the latter city. Under large photographs of Lord Elgin and 
President Fillmore, which were hung across the street, was this inscription: 


Now let us haste those bonds to knit, 
And in the work be handy, 

That we may blend “God Save the Queen” 
With “Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 


There was a procession three and a half miles long. and a banquet, at which 
3,600 people were present. 
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In 1853 the first locomotives in Upper Canada (Ontario) were run over 
the Northern Railway from Toronto to Bradford. 

In this year the freight tariff of the Grand Trunk Railway (from Mont- 
real to Portland) was one of the first documents published in Canada to use 
the dollars and cents system instead of the pounds, shillings and pence. 

In November, 1856, some 4,400 people gathered at a banquet in 
Montreal to celebrate the opening of the Grand Trunk Railway from 
Toronto to Montreal. This railway was the first great road built in what 
is now known as the Dominion of Canada. Some of the shorter roads were 
very primitively conducted in those days. On one Quebec road, it is said, 
there was but one coach on the train, and it often contained butter, eggs, 
fish, vegetables, sheep, calves and passengers. 

One great difficulty at this time was the crossing of the St. Lawrence 
at Montreal. The freight and passengers had to be taken across in barges, 
steamboats and sleighs. Twice a year, when the ice was forming or break- 
ing up, traffic would be delayed one to three weeks. On August 25th, 
1860, the Prince of Wales opened the Victoria Tubular Iron Bridge across 
this river, a structure which is nearly two miles in length, is sixty feet above 
the water, is borne on twenty-four piers, and cost $7,000,000. The engineer 
and designer was A. M. Ross and he was assisted by Robert Stephenson. 
Its upper works have recently been reconstructed and it is ne longer a 
“tubular” bridge. 

From this date forward, transportation through Canada began to grow 
rapidly. Before 1860, the Hudson’s Bay Company sent its supplies for the 
North-West via sailing vessel to York Factory, in Hudson Bay. After 
that date they were sent via steamboat to Montreal, Quebec, or to Portland, 
‘thence by railroad to St. Paul, and then overland to Fort Garry. 

Much money was lost by the early railroads being built with the wide 
gauge, five feet six inches. Two notable exceptions were the Toronto and 
Nipissing, and the Toronto, Grey and Bruce, which were built with a three 
feet six inch gauge. As the four feet eight and a half inch gauge was used 
by the United States roads, it became necessary to adopt it in Canada. 
The change from one width to the other entailed a-great expense. Another 
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source of loss was occasioned by trying to use heavy English locomotives 
on the Canadian roads, with their light ballast, their sharp curves and their 
winter snowdrifts. 

The building of the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific roads since 
Confederation have been large undertakings, which have cost Canada a 
great deal of money, but which have made possible a genuine confederation 
of the different provinces. Compared with her population, Canada has 
greater railroads than any other country in the world. 

One of the latest engineering feats in Canada was the construction of the 
St. Clair Tunnel under the St. Clair River. It is 6,026 feet long, or with 
approaches 11,553, and cost $2,700,000. 

One feature which strikes the student of recent Canadian history is the 
tact that the Canadian “upper ten” are, to a great extent, railroad people. 
A great number of the rich and important men in Canada are men who have 
made their fame and their wealth in promoting, building or managing rail- 
roads. Perhaps this is due to the magnanimity of the municipalities and of 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments in lavishly bonusing every rail- 
road corporation which comes into existence. 


STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


The first street railway company in Canada was organized in May, 1861, 
in Toronto. On the 11th of September the horse-cars were run for the first 
time on Yonge street in that city. In November of the same year, the first 
cars were run in Montreal. The horse car system extended slowly until 
within the past eleven years it has been superseded by the electric car 
system, This electric system has also been extended to short suburban 
lines such as between Grimsby and Hamilton, and between Aylmer and 
Hull. The advance to be made in radial railways is bound up with the 
general advance to be made in electricity, an advance which cannot at 
present be estimated or even indicated. 


CANALS. 


Canals have played an important part in the Commerce of Canada, and 
especially so in assisting the circulation along the great commercial aorta 
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made up of the St. Lawrence River and the great lakes. Even before the 

Victorian Era a number of canals had been opened for traffic. The Lachine 

Canal was opened in August, 1825, the Welland Canal in 1829, the Rideau 

Canal in 1832. In 1843, the Cornwall and Chambly Canals were opened, 

and enlargements, extensions, and new connections have been continually 

made since that year, until now there are eight canals between Lake 

Superior and tide-water, besides numerous canals on the tributary streams. 

The latest of these eight canals is the Sault Ste. Marie, opened in 1895. The 

total expenditure on canal building in Canada up to June 30th, 1899, was 

$92,036,524. Of this amount $20,692,244 had been expended before Con- 

federation, $4,173,921 having been contributed by the Imperial Govern- 

ment. The total revenue from the canals since Confederation is $12,079,274, ¢ 
or an average of $377,477 a year. In 1898, there passed through these 
canals 29,448 vessels, with a tonnage of 6,618,475 tons. 

The original locks of the Lachine Canal had a depth of five feet. In 
1871, it was decided to deepen the canals on the St. Lawrence route to 
twelve feet, and now the policy is to have a navigable depth of fourteen feet, 
the new Soulanges Canal having that depth on the sill. The depth on the 
sill of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal is twenty-two feet. 

Canada’s canal policy, like her railway policy, has lacked unity, and as 
a consequence much money has been spent, and is yet being spent with 
little definiteness of object, and without the surety of a profitable return. 
Governmental and political exigencies lie at the root of the trouble, and have 
up to the present time prevented the undertakings being considered and 
managed from a purely business standpoint. 


CANADIAN SHIPPING. 


Canada has been building ships ever since about 1723, and claims that 
the Royal William, built at Quebec in 1830-1, was the first steam-driven 
vessel to cross the Atlantic. She has now a fleet of over 7,000 vessels, and 
comparing her registered tonnage stands fifth among the mercantile 
marines of the world. Her vessels connect her with Great Britain and 
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Europe on the east, with Asia and Australia on the west, and dot her inland 
lakes and large rivers. 

On July ist, 1867, when Confederation came into force, she had 5,693 
vessels, with a registration of 764,654 tons. Now the figures are 6,427 and 
690,525. There has been a decline in recent years, as in 1879 there were 
7,347 vessels with 1,267,394 tons. 

The development of Canadian railways, canals and shipping has had a 
most- wonderful effect on trade and in opening new territory. The cost of 
transportation has been wonderfully lessened. The cost of living in the 
interior of the country is not much greater than on the coasts, and products 
from the interior are conveyed to the coasts at a cost remarkably low as 
compared with the rates demanded in 1837. Nevertheless, the develop-— 
ment of the Canadian NorthsWest depends to a great extent in the possi- 
bility of still further lowering the cost of transporting the animal and agri- 
cultural produce of that region to and beyond the Canadian coasts. This is 
one of the greatest problems which the people of this country are now 
facing. 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 


Scientific progress is cosmopolitan, and no one country can claim par- 
ticular merit in this branch of knowledge. However, Canada has not been 
behind other countries in producing or housing scholars and in assisting 
them in their work. Sir William J. Logan and Sir William Dawson studied 
the Laurentian system of rocks, which are more prominently situated in 
Canada than in any other country, and gave to geology much valuable 
information about these primary rocks. The latter scientist has given to 
the world many valuable books on this and similar subjects. Sir Daniel 
Wilson, the late President of the University of Toronto, added to the world’s 
knowledge of archaeology, while Horatio Hale was the Max Miller of 
America. There are many others who have passed away, and many who 
are still with us who have distinguished themselves by their researches, their 
investigations and their workings. Canada has not been without its invent- 
ors, and while it has benefited from the inventions of the citizens of other 
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countries, it has not received without giving in return. The Bell telephone 
is but one example of many. 

The Royal Society of Canada for about seventeen years has been accom- 
plishing a great deal of work of which too little is known even by our best 
citizens. Besides this body there are numerous associations throughout 
the country which are doing much for science in an unostentatious but 
effective manner. 

The meeting of the British Science Association in Toronto in August, 
1897, did much to develop the interest of Canadians in scientific subjects. 
We have not yet, however, fully realized the truth contained in the words 
uttered by James Russell Lowell, “Material success is good, but only as the 
necessary preliminary of better things. * * * The real value of a coun- 
try must be weighed in scales more delicate than the balance of trade.” 


LITERARY DEVELOPMENT. 


Canada’s literary development has been exhibited in three striking 
phases: her educational system, her newspapers, and her volumes of poetry. 
It may hardly be correct to class education as a phase of literary culture, but 
there is such an intimate relation between the two that one is, in modern 
times, an adjunct of the other. And it can scarcely be denied that our 
superb and extravagant (in some ways) system of high schools, colleges and 
wniversities is an evidence of something more than business or even moral 
culture. Canada’s claim is that she has the grandest educational system in 
the world, and some people aver that because the statement is true Canada 
is handicapped. The tendency of the system has been to produce profes- 
sional men rather than business men, artisans and agriculturists. 

As to the Canadian newspaper, it has developed wonderfully since 1837. 
There were very few papers then, and they were small, ugly and high- 
priced; now they are as numerous as in any other country in the world, 
maintain a higher standard than in most countries, are beautifully printed, 
and ably edited. In 1855 there were about one hundred publications includ- 
ing periodicals and political newspapers. Thirty years later the number 
had increased to six hundred and forty-six, British Columbia, the Terri- 
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tories and Manitoba having been added in the meantime. In 1808, the last 
year for which figures are available, there were twelve hundred and nine- 
teen publications. Of these one hundred and thirteen were issued daily, 
eight hundred and fifty-five weekly, and two hundred and fifty-one monthly, 
the semi-weeklies and semi-monthlies being classed with the weeklies and 
monthlies respectively. Of these twelve hundred and nineteen publications 
ninety-eight are published in French and nine in German, three in Icelandic 
and one each in Danish, Swedish, Gaelic and Chinook. 

The third phase mentioned above is our volumes of poetry. No country 
on the face of the globe has produced, proportionately, so many volumes of 
verse as Canada. Many of these are of minor importance; some of them 


contain valuable productions—poems which have been read with pleasure 
and delight by the best people of other countries. But the numerical 


strength of our poets, past and present, indicates the strong hold which lit- 
erature has in the affections of the people of Canada. 

Canadian literature, generally, is something of which Canada should 
be proud. It had its beginning when Champlain and Lescarbot and Charle- 
voix wrote historical works on “La Nouvelle France,” and it is interesting 
to note in this connection that the first Canadian edition of Champlain’s 
works appeared in 1830. But though our literature had such early begin- 
nings it was, in 1837, of little importance. There was some intellectual 
activity in the dozen larger towns, but there was little publishing. There 
was no public school system, and the people had little time for general read- 
ing. But about this date there was born a greater activity which, is linked 
with the names of Howe, Haliburton, Brown, Mackenzie, McGee, Ryerson, 
Cartier, Galt and other public men. The leading Canadian poets of the 
early part of the Victorian Era were Cremazie, Chauveau, Howe, Sangster, 
McLachlan and Heavysege, while Christie and Garneau were the leading 
historians. Since Confederation there have been new and worthy names, 
such as Dent, Todd, Kingsford, and Sir Daniel Wilson, together with many 
who are now living and still adding to their already enviable reputation. 
Some of these have gone abroad and, to their local reputation, added that 
won among competitors in the United States and Great Britain. 
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Not only is our literary progress evidenced by the larger number of 
persons‘who have done permanent and valuable work, but also by the 
increased yearly output of Canadian books. The number of copyrights 
issued affords some indication of the mental activity of the people. In 1868 
these numbered thirty-four and in 1899 seven hundred and two. In 1898 
the works were classified as follows: History 23, Biography 15, Science 30, 
Economics 6, Law and Jurisprudence 33, Theology 25, Education 52, Voy- 
ages, Travels, etc., 11, Fiction 34. 

The development of public libraries comes next in this line of evidence. 
The growth of these has been remarkable. In 1837 there were less than 
half a dozen in this country, while now, according to figures compiled by 
Mr. James Bain, Jr., the Toronto Librarian, they number 512, with a 
volume total of 2,490,567. Of these 512 libraries 439 are in Ontario, 41 in 
Quebec, nine in Nova Scotia, two in Prince Edward Island, six in New 
Brunswick, four in Manitoba and five in British Columbia. There are five 
general government libraries, containing 250,000 volumes. 


PULP AND PAPER. 


. 


One of the greatest discoveries which Canada has made during the 
period under consideration is the fact that her wilderness of spruce trees is 
a most valuable asset. 

In 1837 the quantity of paper used in the Dominion was small as com- 
pared with the amount needed in 1901; consequently, there was no reason 
for even a dreamer to suspect that within three-score years the world would 
be looking to Canada for a large portion of its supply of paper-making 
material. 

Had there been such a dreamer in 1837, and had he acquired a million 
acres of the most accessible pulp lands of the North American Colonies, 
and the right to the water powers closest to the centers of population and 
the seaboard, he or his heirs would now have an asset which would be worth 
many millions of dollars. 

Even in 1871, according to the census returns, there were no pulp mills 
in Canada, 
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The census returns were wrong, however, but the omission shows how 
small was the industry. 

In 1881 five mills were reported; in 1891 there were twenty-four mills. 
Now there are thirty-six mills, and the two largest produce as much pulp 
as the twenty-four mills did in 1891. 

This development has taken place not only because it has been demon- 
strated that Canadian spruce is the very best quality for the purpose, but 
also because Canada is the possessor of the largest spruce forests in the 
world. 

In addition to quantity and quality of material Canada possesses advan- 
tages in the wide distribution of water power and in the conditions of the 
labor market, all of which combined give her undoubted pre-eminence for ‘ 
the production of paper. 

The making of paper is a corollary to the manufacture of pulp. In this 
industry there has been similar development, and the prospects for the 
future are equally bright. 


THE POSTAL SYSTEM. 


In February, 1837, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Rowland Hill published his 
famous pamphlet “Post Office Reform.” In it a uniform-rate of postage, 
one penny, was publicly advocated. 

In Canada, at the commencement of the Queen’s reign, the sending of 
letters was an expensive luxury. 

There were no railway trains, and consequently no mail cars. The most 
common method of sending correspondence or traveling was by steamboat 
or stage coach. 

In winter, of course, these were replaced by sleighs. As late as the early 
fifties it took ten and a half days for a letter to go from Quebec to Detroit, 
a distance which is now covered in about a day and a half. 

Just previous to 1850 the rate on a single letter not exceeding one-half 
ounce in weight was 44d for sixty miles and under. 

For longer distances the rate was proportionately higher. It cost 1s 13d 
to send a letter from Montreal to Toronto. 
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For the first few years of the Queen’s reign the post offices of Canada 
and the other colonies were under the control of the British Postmaster 
General. 

In 1844 we find the Post Office Commissioners of Nova Scotia petition- 
ing the British Postmaster General to issue postage stamps for use in the 
colony. No notice was taken of this first request. A second appeal brought 
forth a polite refusal. 

A few years later all the British North American Colonies joined in a 
demand for colonial management of the post office, and offered to account 
to the Postmaster General of the United Kingdom for all letters going to or 
by way of the United Kingdom. 

The combined requisition stirred the Imperial Government to action. 
The time was opportune. 

The leading men in the Imperial Parliament were beginning to recog- 
nize the fact, that to retain the affections of the colonies, a greater measure- 
ment of self-government would have to be granted them. 

Consequently, when petitioned on post office affairs, an act was passed 
by the Imperial Parliament in the twelfth and thirteenth years of the reign 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, entitled “An Act for enabling Colonial 
Legislatures to establish Inland Posts.” 

After a great deal of correspondence between the various Colonial Goy- 
ernments an agreement regarding post office management was arrived at 
and an act was passed by the Legislature of each of the colonies of Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island on the lines of 
the agreement. 

The respective acts were approved by the Imperial Government and 
became law in each colony in 1850 or 1851. 

With the introduction of colonial control of the post office and the 
issue of adhesive stamps the number of letters and post offices increased 
very rapidly. 

In the first year of Confederation (1868) there were 3,638 post offices. 
The total number of letters posted was eighteen millions, or about 5.37 
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letters per head of the population. There were no post cards in use at that 
time. : ‘ 

In 1899 Canada had increased the number of her post offices to 9,420, 
and the number of her letters (including post cards) to one hundred and 
seventy-eight millions. The number of letters per head is now 28.3, or 
more than five times what it was in 1868. 

In addition to the letters enumerated above, the Post Office Depart- 
ment in 1899 carried one hundred and twenty million parcels, consisting of 
newspapers, books, circulars, samples and other packages. 

The mail subsidies for that year were $584,056; the total revenue derived 
from this source was $4,325,432, and the expenditure was about $400,000 
in excess of this amount. 

The money order department is now an important branch of post office 
work. In 1869 only 550 offices issued money orders; now there are nearly 
2,000. In 1899 about $15,000,000 was transmitted in this way. 

A postal note system was inaugurated in August, 1898. 


FINANCE STATISTICS. 


Perhaps nothing indicates the growth of a country so much as its gov- 
ernmental revenue and expenditure. There are no figures in existence to 
show this feature of Canadian history before 1868. 

In that year the revenue was over $13,000,000 and the expenditure 
about the same. In 1899 the revenue was over $46,000,000, and the 
expenditure slightly less. 

As compared with 1837 the revenue of 1900 would probably be ten 
times as great. 


BANKS AND BANKING. 


In 1837 there were less than half a dozen chartered banks in Canada, 
and the other colonies were no better served. 

Only three or four of these institutions survived the financial crisis of that 
year. 
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Three of these are still in existence—the Bank of Montreal, and the 
Quebec Bank, founded in 1817; and the Bank of British North America, 
founded in 1836. 

The growth of the first of these indicates the growth of the others, 
although the Bank of Montreal stands at the head of the list of banking 
institutions in America. 

At an early stage in their history the Canadian banks established 
branches in various centers, and this branch system is now a distinguishing 
feature of Canadian banking in general. 

It has undoubtedly proved of signal service in the development of busi- 
ness, furnishing complete banking facilities to places where a local bank 
could hardly have been founded. 

These branches also give a certain uniformity to the bank note issues. 
The same notes being found in British Columbia as are found in Nova 
Scotia. 

In considering this last statement, it is well to remember that in Canada 
all one dollar, two dollar and four dollar bills are issued direct to the people 
by the government. : 

All bills of a higher denomination are issued through the banks, and 
bear the name of the bank through which they are issued. 

In 1868 the paid up capital of the chartered banks was $30,507,447; in 
1899 this had increased to $63,726,399. 

During the same period the bank notes in circulation increased from 
$9,350,646 to $41,513,139. 

In 1868 Canadians were not very rich, and had on deposit only some 
$33,000,000; by 1899 their surplus cash had increased to the magnificent 
sum of $266,504,528. 

Not only does this indicate the growth of the country’s wealth, but it 
also shows the high regard and implicit faith which the public has in its 
chartered banks. 

In addition to these deposits the Post Office Savings Banks in 1899 con- 
tained about $35,000,000. Other Government savings banks contained 
$15,000,000, and certain special savings banks another $15,000,000. 
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These three classes of banks combined had on deposit $66,000,000. 

The loan companies in 1898 had on deposit $18,986,154. 

Combining these three classes of deposit holders, viz., chartered banks, 
savings banks and loan companies, it will be found that the people of Canada 
have on deposit nearly $4,000,000. 

This is a considerable amount, and indicates quite clearly that Canada 
is a prosperous country, and Canadians are a prosperous and money-saving 
people. 

The figures given do not fully indicate this prosperity, for there is a- 
large number of private banks throughout the Dominion. 


MINERALS. 


It would be unfair to close a sketch of this kind without some reference 
to the great progress that Canada has made during recent years as a mineral- 
producing country. 

In this connection she is fast rising in the list as a producer of the 
precious metals. 

In 1898 she stood sixth in the list, with her productions of gold and 
silver, being beaten only by Africa, the United States, Australia, Mexico 
and Russia, which rank in the order named. 

In 1900 she was probably fifth, as the discovery of new mines in British 
Columbia and the Yukon increased her production so much that she 
probably displaced Russia in the list. 

The production of gold is a matter only of recent years. As late as 1893 
the value of the gold mined was less than $1,000,000. 

So rapidly has the development proceeded that the output last year was 
about $30,000,000. 

Canada also produces considerable quantities of copper, iron ore, lead, 
nickel, silver, platinum, asbestos, coal, petroleum, salt, granite and slate. 

The value of the coal production in 1899 was over $9,000,000. 

This promises to be greatly increased during the next few years, as new 
mines are being rapidly developea in British Columbia and the territories. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE FIELD. 


It would be folly to make predictions and prophecies as to what the 
future has in store for the great Dominion of Canada. 

It is an Empire in itself, possessing natural advantages which will, when 
developed, increase her material wealth to an amazing degree. 

No country in the world has made a better or prouder record for itself 
than Canada. 

The men who were the pioneers in this glorious work were succeeded 
by those whose hearts and souls were as thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of loyalty and determination as their predecessors, and the story of the 
‘Dominion has served to show that each generation from the earliest period 
has held to the high ideals of their forefathers. ‘ 

There is no part of the British Empire upon which the mother country 
can place more reliance than the Dominion of Canada. 

Its sons stand ready, at all times, to fight for the maintenance of the 
integrity, honor and glory of the realm; and, as the reports from the South 
African battlefields tend to show, no troops ever behaved themselves more 
gallantly than did the Canadian Contingents when on the firing line in front 
of the Boers of the Transvaal. 

The spirit of the people of Canada is essentially that of progress, push 
and advancement. The territory included within the boundaries of the 
Dominion contains riches beyond all calculation. ; 

When the as yet undeveloped area is explored, the wealth resulting from 
the labors of the engineer, prospector and miner will astonish the world. 

But material riches are not everything. The pages of the history of 
Canada’s achievements does not alone make record of the enterprise of her 
merchants, traders, manufacturers and builders. : 

In the matter of intellectual progress, as the facts, given above, demon- 
strate, Canada has kept step with the advancing civilization, and is as truly 
up-to-date as any of the nations of the globe. 

It is not to be denied that the men of the Western Hemisphere are, in 
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a measure, possessed of broader and more generous ideas than the majority 
of those residing in the countries of the continent of Europe. 

One reason for this, as may be understood readily enough by the one 
who takes the trouble to stop and think for a moment after having con- 
cluded his observations, is the fact that the inhabitants of the continent of 
North America, of which the Dominion of Canada forms the greater part, 
have plenty of room for expansion. 

In other words, they are unhampered and untrammeled. No “pent-up 
Utica” confines their powers. They can spread their wings and fly where 
their fancies may dictate. 

This overpowering sense of freedom is a mighty incentive to action. 
The man who is fettered cannot compete in a race, or, indeed, any sort of 
an athletic contest, with the opponent who has never, in his life, known what 
: it was to be shackled in any way. 

_ The Dominion of Canada has room to spread, and she proposes to 
spread. There is no reason why she should not grow larger with each suc- 
ceeding year. 

That has been her habit in the past, and she has become so fixed in the 
habit that to break away from it were an impossibility. 

Then again, it is a matter of necessity that Canada should maintain her 
place in the very front rank in the race. 

The dominant traits of her sons are an ambition to go ahead and a grim 
determination to be in the Advance Guard of Progress; in fact, to be the 
leaders of the Advance Guard. 

There is not a country in the world more favored by nature than the 
Dominion of Canada. Her climate is one which contributes largely to the 
bringing up of a hardy race of men and women—a race which has in the 
times of the past furnished the great leaders who have commanded the 
masses on the march toward the highest form of civilization. 

Canadians are of the stock which sent forth men to every region and 
section to explore, colonize and develop. England is the only nation which 
is naturally a colonizer. 


ALBERT EDWARD INSPECTING DEPARTING TROOPS FOR AFRICA, 
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GRADUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN 
TO THE 


Mightiest Empire in the World. 


HOW SHE BECAME THE MISTRESS OF THE SEAS AND THE 
LEADER IN EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY 


ENGLISH WARS AND VICTORIES 


PART II—HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Britain at the Time of the Roman Conquest, 55 B. C.—How the Islands Were 
Afterwards Overrun, and the QOutcome—The Beginning of England’s 
Greatness—Struggles of the People During the Early Centuries of the 
Christian Era. 


HEN Julius Caesar at the head of the conquering legions of Rome 
\ V took possession of the British Isles, 55 B. C., there was nothing 
which indicated the greatness which England was destined to 
attain. Her inhabitants, when first they became known to the Tyrian 
mariners, were little superior to the natives of the Sandwich Islands. She 
was subjugated by the Roman arms; but she received only a faint tincture 
of Roman arts and letters. Of the western provinces which obeyed the 
Caesars, she was the last conquered and the first flung away. No magnifi- 
cent remains of Latian porches and aqueducts are to be found in Britain. 
No writer of British birth is reckoned among the masters of Latian poetry 
and eloquence. It is not probable the islanders were at any time generally 
familiar with the tongue of their Italian rulers. From the Atlantic to the 
vicinity of the Rhine, the Latin has, during many centuries, been pre- 
dominant. It drove out the Celtic; it was not driven out by the German; 
and it is at this day the basis of the French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
languages. In England the Latin appears never to have superseded the 
old Gallic speech, and could not stand its ground against the Anglo-Saxon. 
The scanty and superficial civilization which the Britons had derived 
from their southern masters, was effaced by the calamities of the fifth 
century. In the continental kingdoms into which the Roman empire was 
then dissolved, the conquerors learned much from the conquered race. In 
Britain the conquered race became as barbarous as the conquerors. 
All the chiefs who founded Teutonic dynasties in the continental 
provinces of the Roman empire—Alaric, Theodoric, Clovis, Alboin—were 


zealous Christians, The followers of Ida and Cerdic, on the other hand, 
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brought to their settlements in Britain all the superstitions of the Elbe. 
While the German princes who reigned at Paris, Toledo, Arles, and 
Ravenna, listened with reverence to the instructions of bishops, adored the 
relics of martyrs, and took part eagerly in disputes touching the Nicene 
theology, the rulers of Wessex and Mercia were still performing savage 
rites in the temples of Odin and Zernebock. 

The continental kingdoms which had risen on the ruins of the Western 
Empire kept up some intercourse with those eastern provinces, where the 
ancient civilization, though slowly fading away under the influence of mis- 
government, might still astonish and instruct barbarians, where the court 
still exhibited the splendor of Diocletian and Constantine, where the public 
buildings were still adorned with the sculptures of Polycletus and the paint- 
ings of Apelles, and where laborious pedants, themselves destitute of taste, 
sense and spirit, could still read and interpret the masterpieces of Sophocles, 
of Demosthenes, and of Plato. From this communion Britain was cut off. 
Her shores were, to the polished race which dwelt by the Bosporus, objects 
of a mysterious horror, such as that with which the Ionians of the age of 
Homer had regarded the Straits of Scylia and the city of the Laestrygonian 
cannibals. 

There was one province of Britain in which, as Procopius had been told, 
the ground was covered with serpents, and the air was such that no man 
could inhale it and live. To this desolate region the spirits of the departed 
were ferried over from the land of the Franks at midnight. A strange race 
of fishermen performed the ghastly office. The speech of the dead was 
distinctly heard by the boatmen: their weight made the keel sink deep in 
the water; but their forms were invisible to mortal eye. Such were the 
marvels which an able historian, the contemporary of Belisarius, of Sim- 
plicius, and of Tribenian, gravely related in the rich and polite Constanti- 
nople, touching the country in which the founder of Constantinople had 
assumed the imperial purple. 

At length the darkness begins to break; and the country which had 
been lost to view as Britain reappears as England. The conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons to Christianity was the first of a long series of salutary revo- 
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lutions. It is true that the Church had been deeply corrupted both by that 
superstition and by that philosophy against which she had long contended, 
and over which she had at last triumphed. She had given a too easy admis- 
sion to doctrines borrowed from the ancient schools, and to rites borrowed 
from the ancient temples. Roman policy and Gothic ignorance, Grecian 
ingenuity and Syrian asceticism, had contributed to deprave her. 

Yet she retained enough of the sublime theology and benevolent mor- 
ality of her earlier days, to elevate many intellects and to purify many 
hearts. Some things also, which at a later period were justly regarded as 
among her chief blemishes, were, in the seventh century, and long after- 
wards, among her chief merits. That the sacerdotal order should encroach 
on the functions of the civil magistrate would, in our time, be a great evil. 
But that which in an age of good government is an evil, may, in an age of 
grossly bad government, be a blessing. It is better that mankind should 
be governed by wise laws, well administered, and by an enlightened public 
opinion, than by priestcraft; but it is better that men should be governed 
by priestcraft than by brute violence, by such a prelate as Dunstan, than by 
such a warrior as Penda. A society sunk in ignorance, and ruled by mere 
physical force, has great reason to rejoice when a class, of which the influ- 
ence is intellectual and moral, rises to ascendency. Such a class will doubt- 
less abuse its power; but mental power, even when abused, is still a nobler 
and better power than that which consists merely in corporeal strength. 

It was once fashionable to speak of the pilgrimages, the sanctuaries, the 
crusades, and the monastic institutions of the middle ages. In times when 
men were scarcely ever induced to travel, by liberal curiosity, or by the 
pursuit of gain, it was better that the rude inhabitant of the North should 
visit Italy and the East as a pilgrim, than that he should never see anything 
but those squalid cabins and uncleared woods amidst which he was born. 
In times when life and when female honor were exposed to daily risk from 
tyrants and marauders, it was better that the precinct of a shrine should be 
regarded with an irrational awe, than that there should be no refuge inac- 
cessible to cruelty and licentiousness. In times when statesmen were in- 
capable of forming extensive political combinations, it was better that the 
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Christian nations should be roused ard united for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre, than that they should, one by one, be overwhelmed. 

Whatever reproach may, at a later period, have been justly thrown on 
the indolence and luxury of religious orders, it was surely good that, in an 
age of ignorance and violence, there should be quiet cloisters and gardens, 
in which the arts of peace could be safely cultivated, in which gentle and 
contemplative natures could find an asylum. 

Even the spiritual supremacy arrogated by the pope was, in the dark 
ages, productive of far more good than evil. Its effect was to unite the 
nations of Western Europe in one great commonwealth. What the Olym- 
pian chariot course and the Pythian oracle were to all the Greek cities, from 
Trebizond to Marseilles, Rome and her bishop were to all Christians of the 
Latin communion, from Calabria to the Hebrides. Thus grew up senti- 
ments of enlarged benevolence. Races separated from each other by seas 
and mountains acknowledged a fraternal tie and a common code of public 
law. Even in war, the cruelty of the conqueror was not seldom mitigated 
by the recollection that he and his vanquished enemies were all members of 
one great federation. 

Into this federation the Anglo-Saxons were now admitted. A regular 
communication was opened between our shores and that part of Europe in 
which the traces of ancient power and policy were yet discernible. Many 
noble monuments which have since been destroyed or defaced, still retained 
their pristine magnificence; and travelers, to whom Livy and Sallust were 
unintelligible, might gain from the Roman aqueducts and temples some 
faint notion of Roman history. The dome of Agrippa, still glittering with 
bronze, the mausoleum of Adrian, not yet deprived of its columns and 
statues, the Flavian amphitheatre, not yet degraded into a quarry, told to 
the Mercian and Northumbrian pilgrims some part of the story of that 
great civilized world which had passed away. The islanders returned, with 
awe deeply impressed on their half-opened minds, and told the wondering 
inhabitants of the hovels of London and York that, near the grave of St. 
Peter, a mighty race, now extinct, had piled up buildings which would never 
be dissolved till the judgment day. 
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Learning followed in the train of Christianity. The poetry and elo- 
quence of the Augustan age was assiduously studied in tue Anglo-Saxon 
monasteries. The names of Bede, of Alcuin, and of John, surnamed 
Erigena, were justly celebrated throughout Europe. Such was the state of 
our country when, in the ninth century, began the last great descent of the 
northern barbarians. 

During several generations Denmark and Scandinavia continued to 
pour forth innumerable pirates, distinguished by strength, by valor, by mer- 
ciless ferocity, and by hatred of the Christian name. No country suffered 
so much from these invaders as England. Her coast lay near to the ports 
whence they sailed; nor was any part of the island so far distant from the 
sea as to be secure from attack. The same atrocities which had attended 
the victory of the Saxon over the Celt, were now, after the lapse of ages, 
suffered by the Saxon at the hand of the Dane. Civilization, just as it began 
to rise, was met by this blow, and sank down once more. Large colonies of 
adventurers from the Baltic established themselves on the eastern shores, 
spread gradually westward, and, supported by constant re-enforcements 
from beyond the sea, aspired to the dominion of the whole realm. 

The struggle between the two fierce Teutonic breeds lasted during six 
generations. Each was alternately paramount. Cruel massacres followed 
by cruel retribution, provinces wasted, convents plundered, and cities razed 
to the ground, make up the greater part of the history of those evil days. 
At length the North ceased to send forth a constant stream of fresh depre- 
dators, and from that time the mutual aversion of the races began to sub- 
side. Intermarriage became frequent. The Danes learned the religion of 
the Saxons; and thus one cause of deadly animosity was removed. The 
Danish and Saxon tongues, both dialects of one wide-spread language, were 
blended together. But the distinction between the two nations was by no 
means effaced, when an event took place which prostrated both, in common 
slavery and degradation, at the feet of a third people. 

The Normans were then the foremost race of Christendom. Their valor 
and ferocity had made them conspicuous among the rovers whom Scan- 
dinavia had sent forth to ravage Western Europe. Their sails were long the 
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terror of both coasts of the channel. Their arms were repeatedly carried far 
into the heart of the Carlovingian empire, and were victorious under the 
walls of Maestricht and Paris. At length one of the feeble heirs of Charle- 
magne ceded to the strangers a fertile province, watered by a noble river, 
and contiguous to the sea, which was their favorite element. In that prov- 
ince they founded a mighty state, which gradually extended its influence 
over the neighboring principalities of Brittany and Maine. They established 
internal order, such as had long been unknown in the Frank empire. They 
embraced Christianity. They abandoned their native speech, and adopted 
the French tongue, in which the Latin was the predominant element. They 
speedily raised their new language to a dignity and importance it had never 
before possessed. They found it a barbarous jargon; they fixed it in writ- 
ing; and they employed it in legislation, in poetry, and in romance. 

They renounced that brutal intemperance to which all the other 
branches of the great German family were too much inclined. The polite 
luxury of the Norman presented a striking contrast to the coarse voracity 
and drunkenness of his Saxon-and Danish neighbors. He loved to display 
his magnificence, not in huge piles of food and hogsheads of strong drink, 
but in large and stately edifices, rich armor, gallant horses, choice falcons, 
well-ordered tournaments, banquets delicate rather than abundant, and 
wines remarkable rather for their exquisite flavor than for their intoxicating 
power. That chivalrous spirit which has exercised so powerful an influence 
on the politics, morals, and manners of all the European nations, was found 
in the highest exaltation among the Norman nobles. Those nobles were 
distinguished by their graceful bearing and insinuating address. They were 
distinguished also by their skill in negotiation, and by a natural eloquence 
which they assiduously cultivated. It was the boast of one of their his- 
torians that the Norman gentlemen were orators from the cradle. 

But their chief fame was derived from their military exploits. Every 
country, from the Atiantic Ocean to the Dead Sea, witnessed the prodigies 
of their discipline and valor. One Norman knight, at the head of a handful 
of warriors, scattered the Celts of Connaught. Another founded the mon- 
archy of the Two Sicilies, and saw the emperors both of the East and of the 
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West fly before his arms. A third, the Ulysses of the first crusade, was in- 
vested by his fellow-soldiers with the sovereignty of Antioch; and a fourth, 
the Tancred whose name lives in the great poem of Tasso, was celebrated 
through Christendom as the bravest and most generous of the champions 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The vicinity of so remarkable a people early began to produce an effect 
on the public mind of England. Before the Conquest, English princes re- 
ceived their education in Normandy. English sees and English estates 
were bestowed on Normans. Norman-French was familiarly spoken in the 
palace of Westminster. The court of Rouen seems to have been to the 
court of Edward the Confessor what the court of Versailies long afterwards 
was to the court of Charles the Second. 

The battle of Hastings, in 1066, A. D., and the events which followed it, 
not-only placed a Duke of Normandy on the English throne, but gave up 
the whole population of England to the tyranny of the Norman race. The 
subjugation of a nation by a nation has seldom, even in Asia, been more 
complete. The country was portioned out among the captains of the in- 
vaders. Strong military institutions, closely connected with the institution 
of property, enabled the foreign conquerors to oppress the children of the 
soil. A cruel penal code, cruelly enforced, guarded the privileges, and even 
the sports, of the alien tyrants. 

Yet the subject race, though beaten down and trodden under foot, still 
made its sting felt. Some bold men, the favorite herces of Britain’s oldest 
ballads, betook themselves to the woods, and there, in defiance of curfew 
laws and forest laws, waged a predatory war against their oppressors. As- 
sassination was an event of daily occurrence. Many Normans suddenly dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace. The corpses of many were found bearing the 
marks of violence. Death by torture was denounced against the murderers, 
and strict search was made for them, but generally in vain; for the whole 
nation was in a conspiracy to screen them. 

During the century and a half which followed the Conquest, there is, to 
speak strictly, no English history. The French kings of England rose, in- 
deed, to an eminence which was the wonder and dread of all neighboring 
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nations. They conquered Ireland. They received the homage of Scotland. 
By their valor, by their policy, by their fortunate matrimonial alliances, they 
became far more powerful on the Continent than their liege lords, the kings 
of France. Asia, as well as Europe, was dazzled by their power and glory. 
Arabian chroniclers recorded with unwilling admiration the fall of Acre, the 
defence of Joppa, and the victorious march to Ascalon; and Arabian 
mothers long awed their infants to silence with the name of the lion-hearted 
Plantagenet. At one time it seemed that the line of Hugh Capet was about ° 
to end as the Merovingian and Carlovingian lines had ended, and that a 
single great monarchy would spread from the Orkneys to the Pyrenees. 
The Conqueror and his descendants to the fourth generation were not 
Englishmen: most of them were born in France: they spent the greater 
part of their lives in France: their ordinary speech was French: almost 
every high office in their gift was filled by a Frenchman: every acquisition 
which they made on the Continent estranged them more and more from 
the population of Britain. One of the ablest among them indeed attempted 
to win the hearts of his English subjects by espousing an English princess. 
Had the Plantagenets succeeded in uniting all France under their gov- 
ernment, it is probable England would never have had an independent 
existence. Her princes, her iords, her prelates, would have been men differ- 
ing in race and language from the artisans and tillers of the earth. The 
revenues of her great proprietors would have bee spent in festivities and 
diversions on the banks of the Seine. The noble language of Milton and 
Burke would have remained a rustic dialect, without a literature, a fixed 
grammar, or a fixed orthography, and would have been contemptuously 
abandoned to the use of boors. No man of English extraction would have 
risen to eminence, except by becoming in speech and habits a Frenchman. 
England owes her escape from such calamities to an event which her 
historians have generally represented as disastrous. Her interest was so 
directly opposed to the interest of her rulers that she had no hope but in 
their errors and misfortunes. The talents and even the virtues of her six 
first French kings were a curse to her. The follies and vices of the seventh 
were her salvation. Had John inherited the great qualities of his father, of 
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Henry Beauclerc, or of the Conqueror, nay, had he even possessed the mar- 
tial courage of Stephen or of Richard, and had the King of France at the 
same time been as incapable as all the other successors of Hugh Capet had 
been, the House of Plantagenet must have risen to unrivalled ascendency in 
Europe. 

But, just at this conjuncture, France, for the first time since the death 
of Charlemagne, was governed by a prince of great firmness and ability. On 
the other hand, England, which, since the battle of Hastings, had been 
ruled generally by wise statesmen, always by brave soldiers, fell under the 
dominion of a trifler and a coward. From that moment her prospects 
brightened. John was driven from Normandy. The Norman nobles were 
compelled to make their election between the island and the continent. 
Shut up by the sea with the people whom they had hitherto oppressed and 
despised, they gradually came to regard England as their country, and the 
English as their countrymen. The two races, so long hostile, soon found 
that they had common interests and common enemies. Both were aiike 
aggrieved by the tyranny of a bad king. Both were alike indignant at the 
favor shown by the court to the natives of Poitou and Aquitaine. The 
great-grandsons of those who had fought under William and the great- 
grandsons of those who had fought under Harold began to draw near to 
each other in friendship; and the first pledge of their reconciliation was the 
Great Charter. 

Here commences the history of the English nation. The history of the 
preceding events is the history of wrongs inflicted and sustained by various 
tribes, which indeed all dwelt on English ground, but which regarded each 
other with aversion such as has scarcely ever existed betwee communities 
separated by physical barriers. In no country has the enmity of race been 
carried farther than in England. In no country has that enmity been more 
completely effaced. 

The sources of the noblest rivers which spread fertility over continents, 
and bear richly-laden fleets to the sea, are to be sought in wild and barren 
mountain tracts, incorrectly laid down in maps, and rarely explored by 
travelers. To such a tract the history of England during the thirteenth 
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century may not unaptly be compared. Then it was that the great English 
people was formed, that the national character began to exhibit those pecu- 
liarities which it has ever since retained, and that the English people became 
emphatically islanders, islanders not merely in geographical position, but in 
their politics, their feelings, and their manners. 

Then first appeared with distinctness that constitution which has ever 
since, through all changes, preserved its identity; that constitution of which 
all the other free constitutions in the world are copies, and which, in spite 
of some defects, deserves to be regarded as the best under which any great 
society has ever yet existed during many ages. 

Then it was that the House of Commons, the archetype of all the repre- 
sentative assemblies which now meet, either in the Old or in the New 
World, held its first sittings. Then it was that the common law rose to the 
dignity of a science, and rapidly became a not unworthy rival of the im- 
perial jurisprudence. Then it was that the courage of those sailors who 
manned the rude barks of the Cinque Ports first made the flag of England 
terrible on the seas. Then it was that the most ancient colleges which still 
exist at both the great national seats of learning were founded. 

Then was formed that language, less musical indeed than the languages 
of the south, but in force, in richness, in aptitude for all the highest purposes 
of the poet, the philosopher, and the orator, inferior to that of Greece alone. 
Then, too, appeared the first faint dawn of that noble literature, the most 
splendid and the most durable of the many glories of England. 

Early in the fourteenth century the amalgamation of the races was all 
but complete; and it was soon made manifest by signs not to be mistaken, . 
that a people inferior to none existing in the world had been formed by the 
mixture of three branches of the great Teutonic family with each other, and 
with the aboriginal Britons. There was, indeed, scarcely anything in com- 
mon between the England to which John had been chased by Philip 
Augustus, and the England from which the armies of Edward the Third 
went forth to conquer France. 

A period of more than a hundred years followed, during which the chief 
object of the English was to establish, by force of arms, a great empire on 
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the Continent. The claim of Edward to the inheritance occupied by the 
House of Valois was a claim in which it might seem that his subjects were 
little interested. But the passion for conquest spread fast from the prince to 
the people. The war differed widely from the wars which the Plantagenets 
of the twelfth century had waged against the descendants of Hugh Capet. 
For the success of Henry the Second, or of Richard the First, would have 
made England a province of France. 

The effect of the successes of Edward the Third and of Henry the Fifth 
’ was to make France, for a time, a province of England. The disdain with 
which, in the twelfth century, the conquerors from the Continent had re- 
garded the islanders, was now retorted by the islanders on the people of the 
Continent. Every yeoman from Kent to Northumberland valued himself 
as one of a race born for victory and dominion, and looked down. with scorn 
on the nation before which his ancestors had trembled. Even those knights 
of Gascony and Guienne who had fought gallantly under the Black Prince 
were regarded by the English as men of an inferior breed, and were contempt- 
uously excluded from honorable and lucrative commands. In no long time 
England’s ancestors altogether lost sight of the original ground of quarrel. 
They began to consider the crown of France as a mere appendage to the 
crown of England; and when, in violation of the ordinary law of succession, 
they transferred the crown of England to the house of Lancaster, they seem 
to have thought that the right of Richard the Second to the crown of France 
passed, as of course, to that house. The zeal and vigor which they dis- 
played present a remarkable contrast to the torpor of the French, who were 
far more deeply interested in the event of the struggle. 

The greatest victories recorded in the history of the middle ages were 
gained at this time, against great odds, by the English armies. Victories 
. indeed they were of which a nation may justly be proud; for they are to be 
attributed to the moral superiority of the victors, a superiority which was 
most striking in the lowest ranks. The knights of England found worthy 
rivals in the knights of France. Chandos encountered an equal foe in Du 
Guesclin. But France had no infantry that dared to face the English bows 
and bills. A French king was brought prisoner to London. An English 
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king was crowned at Paris. The banner of Saint George was carried far 
beyond the Pyrenees and the Alps. 

On the south of the Ebro the English won a great battle, which for a 
time decided the fate of Leon and Castile; and the English companies ob- 
tained a terrible pre-eminence among the bands of warriors who let out their 
weapons for hire to the princes and commonwealths of Italy. 

Nor were the arts of peace neglected by our fathers during that 
stirring period. While France was wasted by war, till she at length found 
in her own desolation a miserable defence against invaders, the English 
gathered in their harvests, adorned their cities, pleaded, traded, and studied 
in security. Many of our noblest architectural monuments belong to that 
age. Then rose the fair chapels of New College and of Saint George, the nave 
of Winchester and the choir of York, the spire of Salisbury, and the majestic 
towers of Lincoln. A copious and forcible language, formed by an infusion 
of Norman-French into German, was now the common property of the 
aristocracy and of the people. 

Nor was it long before genius began to apply that admirable machine to 
worthy purposes. While English battalions, leaving behind them the devas- 
tated provinces of France, entered Vallodolid in triumph, and spread terror 
to the gates of Florence, English poets depicted in vivid tints all the wide 
variety of human manners and fortunes, and English thinkers aspired to 
know, or dared to doubt, where bigots had been content to wonder and to be- 
lieve. The same age which produced the Black Prince and Derby, Chandos 
and Hawkwood, produced also Geoffrey Chaucer and John’ Wycliffe. 

In so splendid and imperial a manner did the English people, properly 
so called, first take place among the nations of the world. Yet, while we 
contemplate with pleasure the high and commanding qualities which our 
forefathers displayed, we cannot but admit that the end which they pur- 
sued was an end condemned both by humanity and by enlightened policy, 
and that the reverses which compelled them, after a long and bloody 
struggle, to relinquish the hope of establishing a great continental empire, 
were really blessings in the guise of disasters. The spirit of the French was 
at last aroused. They began to oppose a vigorous national resistance to the 
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foreign conquerors. And from that time the skill of the English captains 
and the courage of the English soldiers were, happily for mankind, exerted 
in vain. After many desperate struggles, and with many bitter regrets, our 
ancestors gave up the contest. 

Since that age no British government has ever seriously and steadily 
pursued the design of making great conquests on the Continent. The 
people, indeed, continued to cherish with pride the recollection of Cressy, of 
Poitiers, and of Agincourt. Even after the lapse of many years it was easy 
to fire their blood and to draw forth their subsidies by promising them an 
expedition for the conquest of France. But happily the energies of the 
country were directed to better objects; and she now occupies in the history 
of mankind a place far more glorious than if she had, as at one time seemed 
not improbable, acquired by the sword an ascendency similar to that which 
formerly belonged to the Roman republic. 

Cooped up once more within the limits of the island, the warlike people 
employed in civil strife those arms which had been the terror of Europe. 
The means of profuse expenditure had long been drawn by the English 
barons from the oppressed provinces of France. That source of supply was 
gone, but the ostentatious and luxurious habits which prosperity had engen- 
dered still remained; and the great lords, unable to gratify their tastes 
by plundering the French, were eager to plunder each other. The realm to 
which they were now confined would not, in the phrase of Comines, the 
most judicious observer of that time, suffice for them all. Two aristocratical 
factions, headed by two branches of the royal family, engaged in a long and 
fierce struggle for supremacy. As the animosity of those factions did not 
really arise from the dispute about the succession, it lasted long after all 
ground of dispute about the succession was removed. The party of the Red 
Rose survived the last prince who claimed the crown in right of Henry 
the Fourth. The party of the White Rose survived the marriage of Rich- 
mond and Elizabeth. Left without chiefs who had any decent show of 
right, the adherents of Lancaster rallied round a line of bastards, and the 
adherents of York set up a succession of impostors. 

When at length, many aspiring nobles had perished on the field of battle 
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or by the hands of the executioner, when many illustrious houses had dis- 
appeared forever from history, when those great families which remained 
had been exhausted and sobered by great calamities, it was universally 
acknowledged that the claims of all the contending Plantagenets were 
united in the house of Tudor. 

Meanwhile a change was proceeding infinitely more momentous than 
the acquisition or loss of any province, than the rise or fall of any dynasty. 
Slavery, and the evils by which slavery is everywhere accompanied, were fast 
disappearing. 

It is remarkable that the two greatest and most salutary social revolu- 
tions which have taken place in England, that revolution which, in the 
thirteenth century, put an end to the tyranny of nation over nation, and that 
revolution which, a few generations later, put an end to the property of 
man in man, were silently and imperceptibly effected. They struck contem- 
porary observers with no surprise, and have received from historians a very 
scanty measure of attention. They were brought about neither by legisla- 
tive regulation nor by physical force. Moral causes noiselessly effaced, first 
the distinction between Norman and Saxon, and then the distinction be- 
tween master and slave. 

It would be most unjust not to acknowledge that the chief agent in these 
two great deliverances was religion; and it may, perhaps, be doubted 
whether a purer religion might not have been found a less efficient agent. 
The benevolent spirit of the Christian morality is undoubtedly adverse to 
distinctions of caste. . 

There can be no doubt that, when these two great revolutions had been 
effected, the English were by far the best governed people in Europe. Dur- 
ing three hundred years, the social system had been in a constant course 
of improvement. Under the first Plantagenets, there had been barons able 
to bid defiance to the sovereign, and peasants degraded to the level of the 
swine and oxen which they tended. The exorbitant power of the baron had 
been gradually reduced. The condition of the peasant had been gradually 
elevated. Between the aristocracy and the working people had sprung up 
a middle class, agricultural and commercial. There was still, it may be, 
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more inequality than is favorable to the happiness and virtue of our species; 
but no man was altogether above the restraints of law; and no man was 
altogether below its protection. ; 

That the political institutions of England were, at this early period, 
regarded by the English with pride and affection, and by the most enlightened 
men of neighboring nations with admiration and envy, is proved by the 
clearest evidence. But, touching the nature of those institutions, there has 
been much dishonest and acrimonious controversy. 

The historical literature of England has indeed suffered grievously from 
a circumstance which has not a little contributed to her prosperity. The 
change, great as it is, which her polity has undergone during the last six 
centuries, has been the effect of gradual development, not of demolition and 
reconstruction. The present constitution of England is to the constitution 
under which she flourished five hundred years ago what the tree is to the 
sapling, what the man is to the boy. The alteration has been great. Yet 
there never was 2 moment at which the chief part of what existed was not 
old. A polity thus formed must abound in anomalies. But for the evils 
arising from mere anomalies we have ample compensation. Other societies 
possess written constitutions more symmetrical. But no other society has 
yet succeeded in uniting revolution with prescription, progress with sta- ~ 
bility, the energy of youth with the majesty of immemorial antiquity. 

This great blessing, however, has its drawbacks; and one of those draw- 
backs is, that every source of information as to early English history has 
been poisoned by party spirit. As there is no country where statesmen have 
been so much under the influence of the past, so there is no country where 
historians have been so much under the influence of the present. Between 
these two things, indeed, there is a natural connection. 

With us the precedents of the middle ages are still valid precedents, and 
are still cited, on the gravest occasions, by the most eminent statesmen. 
Thus, when King George the Third was attacked by the malady which made 
him incapable of performing his regal functions, and when the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers and politicians differed widely as to the course which 
ought, in such circumstances, to be pursued, the Houses of Parliament would 
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not proceed to discuss any plan of regency till all the examples which were 
to be found in our annals, from the earliest times, had been collected and 
arranged. Committees were appointed to examine the ancient records of 
the realm. The first precedent reported was that of the year 1217; much 
importance was attached to the precedents of 1326, of 1377, and of 1422; 
but the case which was justly considered as most in point was that of 1455. 

It is therefore not surprising that those who have written concerning 
the limits of prerogative and liberty in the old polity of England should gen- 
erally have shown the temper, not of judges, but of angry and uncandid 
advocates. For they were discussing, not a speculative matter, but a matter 
which had a direct and practical connection with the most momentous and 
exciting disputes of their own day. From the commencement of the long 
contest between the Parliament and the Stuarts, down to the time when the 
pretensions of the Stuarts ceased to be formidable few cuestions were prac- 
tically more important than the question whether the administration of that 
family had or had not been in accordance with the ancient constitution of 
the kingdom. 

This question could be decided only by reference to the records of pre- 
ceding reigns. Bracton and Fleta, the Mirror of Justice and the Rolls of 
Parliament, were ransacked to find pretexts for the excesses of the Star 
Chamber on one side, and of the High Court of Justice on the other. Dur- 
ing a long course of years every Whig historian was anxious to prove that 
the old English government was all but republican, every Tory historian 

“to prove that it was all but despotic. 

With such feelings, both parties looked into the chronicles of the middle 
ages. Both readily found what they sought; and both obstinately refused to 
see anything but what they sought. The champions of the Stuarts could 
easily point out instances of oppression exercised on the subject. The 
defenders of the Roundheads could as easily produce instances of deter- 
mined and successful resistance offered io the Crown. The Tories quoted, ~ 
from ancient writings, expressions almost as servile as were heard from 
the pulpit of Mainwaring. The Whigs discovered expressions as bold and 
severe as any that resounded from the judgment-seat of Bradshaw. One 
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set of writers adduced numerous instances in which kings had extorted 
money without the authority of Parliament. Another set cited cases in 
-which the Parliament had assumed to itself the power of inflicting punish- 
ment on kings. Those who saw. only one half of the evidence would have 
concluded that the Plantagenets were as absolute as the Sultan of Turkey; 
those who saw only the other half would have concluded that the Plan- 
tagenets had as little real power as the Doges of Venice; and both conclu- 
sions would have been equally remote from the truth. 

It is, however, only necessary to say that there is no shadow of doubt 
that the people are the real rulers in England at the present time, and have 
been for many years. 

No English sovereign would dream of attempting to thwart the will of 
the people as expressed by them through their representatives in the House 
of Commons. 

Such attempt, if made, would bring about a revolution in Britain within 
a few hours. 

The inhabitants of England prize their liberty too highly to have it 
abridged in any way, and would not hesitate to fight for what they deem 
their just rights. 

Englishmen enjoy more personal and political freedom than the men of 
any nation in the world. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Little Known of the Mode of Life of the Dwellers of Karly England—Certain 
Sort of Freedom Enjoyed by the Inhabitants at Various Periods—Sharing of 
Land in Common by the Members of the Tribes—-Oppression of the Lords, 
Whose Yoke Was Heavy Upon the Neck of the Man Under Him—The 
First Kings of England. 


F THE temper and life of the folk in older England we know little. 
But from the glimpses that we catch of it when conquest had brought 
them to the shores of Britain their political and social organization 
must have been that of the German race to which they belonged. 

In their villages lay ready formed the social and political life which is 
round us in the England of to-day. <A belt of forest or waste parted each 
from its fellow-villages, and within this boundary or mark the “township,” 
as the village was then called from the “tun” or rough fence and trench that 
served as its simple fortification, formed a complete and independent body, 
though linked by ties which were strengthening every day to the townships 
about it and the tribe of which it formed a part. 

It was not until 43 A. D. that the Romans really set about subduing 
Britain. It cost them a great deal of hard fighting, for the natives were 
brave and hardy, but the Romans were better armed. Besides this; the 
Romans were well disciplined and accustomed to obey, while the Britons 
went into battle in wild disorder. 

The tribes in the mountainous regions of Wales held out long against 
the invaders. One of the most famous leaders in the struggle was Caracta- 
cus, the head of a warlike people called the Silures, or Silurians. 

He had taken refuge among them after being defeated by the Romans; 
and it was only after a long and bloody war he was taken captive. He was 
sent to Rome. 


There he, with his family, and many of his fellow-warriors were led in a 
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triumphal procession through the Eternal City. His companions were 
overcome with shame and walked with downcast eyes, but Caractacus bore 
himself with a proud and haughty air. 

When he came into the presence of the Roman Emperor he disdained 
to sue for mercy as the other captives humbly did; and the Emperor was 
struck with such admiration that he ordered his chains to be taken off and 
set him at liberty. 

Boadicea, Queen of a tribe on the eastern coast of Britain, resisted the 
Romans, and, as a punishment, was publicly flogged, and her two daughters 
subjected to the harshest treatment. 

Boadicea, frantic with rage, called upon the Britons of the east and south 
to rise against the foreign tyrants; an immense army answered to the call, 
and won several victories over the Romans. At last Boadicea was defeated 
in a great battle, where eighty thousand of the Britons are said to have beer 
slain. 

The unhappy Queen was overwhelmed with despair and killed herself by 
taking poison. 

The Romans finally subdued all the south of the island, and then 
advanced into Scotland. It was known as Caledonia to the Romans. 

They did not succeed so well there, for they could not conquer the tribes 
who lived in the mountains, and the Roman soldiers found little food or 
shelter in the barren moors, rocks, and morasses. 

The Romans drained marshes, cut down woods, and laid out orchards 
and grain fields, built beautiful houses and temples, and raised strong walls 
and towers to defend their towns. 

Britons were forced to help in these works, and by degrees learned to 
build houses, cultivate the land, and raise vegetables and fruits. 

Instead of eating acorns and berries which grew wild in the woods, they 
ate the food of the Romans. 

Young Britons were taught to live and dress like the Roman boys, and 
went to school with them. Many were trained to be soldiers, and served in 
distant countries to fight for the Emperors of Rome. 

The greatest of all benefits which came to the Britons through the 
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Roman conquest was the knowledge of Christianity. When the Romans 
came the Britons were heathens, worshipping many gods. 

The Gospel had been preached in Rome, and its glad tidings seon went 
forth into every land Rome had conquered. 

At first the Christians were persecuted; many Britons were martyred, 
but the Church of Britain grew and flourished, notwithstanding. 

The village social center was the homestead where the eorl, a descend- 
ant of the first English settlers in the waste, still handed down the blood and 
traditions of his fathers. 

Around this homestead or zthel, each in its little croft, stood the lowlier 
dwellings of freelings or ceorls, men sprung, it may be, from descendants of 
the earliest settler who had in various ways forfeited their claim to a share in 
the original homestead, or more probably from incomers into the village who 
had since settled round it and been admitted to a share in the land and freedom 
of the community. 

The eor] was distinguished from his fellow-villagers by his wealth and his 
nobler blood; he was held by them in an hereditary reverence; and it was 
from him and his fellow-cthelings that host-leaders, whether of the village 
or the tribe, were chosen in times of war. But this claim to precedence rested 
simply on the free recognition of his fellow-villagers. 

Within the township every freeman or ceorl was equal. It was the free- 
man who was the base of village society. He was the “free-necked man’ 
whose long hair floated over a neck which had never bowed toa lord. He was 
the “weaponed man” who alone bore spear and sword, and who alone pre- 
served that right of self-redress or private war which in such a state of society 
formed the main check upon lawless outrage. 

Among the English, as among all the races of mankind, justice had 
originally sprung from each man’s personal action. There had been a time 
when every freeman was his own avenger. But even in the earliest forms of 
English society of which we find traces this right of self-defense was being 
modified and restricted by a growing sense of public justice. 

The “blood-wite” or compensation in money for personal wrong was the 
first effort of the tribe as a whole to regulate private revenge. The freeman’s 
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life and the freeman’s limb had each on this system its legal price. “Eye for 
eye,” ran the rough code, and “life for life,” or for each fair damages. 

We see a further step toward the modern recognition of a wrong as done 
not to the individual man but to the people at large in another custom of early 
date. The price of life or limb was paid, not by the wrong-doer to the man 
he wronged, but by the family or house of the wrong-doer to the family or 
house of the wronged. 

Order and law were thus made to rest in each little group of people upon 
the blood-bond which knit its families together; every outrage was held to 
have been done by all who were linked in blood to the doer of it, every crime 
to have been done against all who were linked in blood to the sufferer from it. 
From this sense of the value of the family bond as a means of restraining the 
wrong-doer by forces which the tribe as a whole did not as yet possess sprang 
the first rude forms of English justice. 

Each kinsman was his kinsman’s keeper, bound to protect him from 
wrong, to hinder him from wrong-doing, and to suffer with him and pay for 
him if wrong were done. So fully was this principle recognized that even if 
any man was charged before his fellow-tribesmen with crime his kinsfolk 
still remained in fact his sole judges; for it was by their solemn oath of his 
. innocence or his guilt that he had to stand or fall. 

As the blood-bond gave its first form to English justice, so it gave their 
first forms to English society and English warfare. Kinsmen fought side by 
side in the hour of battle, and the feelings of honor and discipline which held 
-the host together were drawn from the common duty of every man in each 
little group of warriors to his house. And as they fought side by side on the 
field, so they dwelt side by side on the soil. 

Harling abode by Harling, and Billing by Billing; and each “wick” or 
“ham” or “stead” or “tun” took its name from the kinsmen who dwelt to- 
gether in it. In this way the home or “ham” of the Billings was Billingham, 
and the “tun” or township of the Harlings was Harlington. 

But in such settlements the tie of blood was widened into the larger tie 
of land. Land with the German race seems at a very early time to have 
become everywhere the accompaniment of full freedom. 
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The freeman was strictly the free-holder, and the exercise of his full rights 
as a free member of the community to which he belonged became inseparable 
from the possession of his “holding” in it. But property had not as yet 
reached that stage of absolutely personal possession which the social phil- 
osophy of a later time falsely regarded as its earliest state. 

The woodland and pasture-land of an English village were still undivided, 
and every free villager had the right of turning into it his cattle or swine. 
The meadow-land lay in like manner open and undivided from hay-harvest 
to spring. 

It was only when grass began to grow afresh that the common meadow 
was fenced off into grass-fields, one for each household in the village; and 
when hay-harvest was over fence and division were at an end again. The 
plough-land alone was permanently allotted in equal shares both of corn-land 
and fallow-land to the families of the freemen, though even the plough-land 
was subject to fresh division as the number of claimants grew greater or less. 

It was this sharing in the common land which marked off the freeman or 
ceorl from the unfree man or Jet, the tiller of land which another owned. As 
the ceorl was the descendant of settlers who whether from their earlier arrival 
or from kinship with the original settlers of the village had been admitted to a 
share in its land and its corporate life, so the lat was a descendant of later 
comers to whom such a share was denied, or in some cases perhaps of earlier 
dwellers from whom the land had been wrested by force of arms. 

In the modern sense of freedom the let was free enough. He had house 
and home of his own, his life and limb were as secure as the ceorl’s—save as 
against his lord; it is probable from what we see in later laws that as time 
went on he was recognized among the three tribes as a member of the nation, 
summoned to the folk-moot, allowed equal right at law, and called like the full 
free man to the hosting. 

But he was unfree as regards lord and land. He had neither part nor lot 
in the common land of the village. The ground which he tilled he held of some 
free man of the tribe to whom he paid rent in labor or in kind. And this man 
was his lord. 

Whatever rights the unfree villager might gain in the general social life of 
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his fellow-villagers, he had no rights as against his lord. He could leave 
neither land nor lord at his will. He was bound to render due service to his 
lord in tillage or in fight. 

So long, however, as these services were done the land was his own. His 
lord could not take it from him; and he was bound to give him aid and pro- 
tection in exchange for his services. 

Far different from the position of the let was that of the slave, though 
there is no ground for believing that the slave class was other than a small 
one. It was a class which sprang mainly from debt or crime. 

Famine drove men to “bend their heads ‘in the evil days for meat;” the 
debtor, unable to discharge his debt, flung on the ground his freeman’s sword 
and spear, took up the laborer’s mattock, and placed his head as a slave within 
a master’s hands. The criminal whose kinsfolk would not make up his fine 
became a crime-serf of the plaintiff or the king. 

Sometimes a father pressed by need sold children and wife into bondage. 
In any case the slave became part of the live stock of his master’s estate, to 
be willed away at death with horse or ox, whose pedigree was kept as carefully 
as his own. His children were bondsmen like himself; even a freeman’s chil- 
dren by a slave mother inherited the mother’s taint. 

“Mine is the calf that is born of my cow,” ran an English proverb. Slave 
cabins clustered round the homestead of every rich landowner; ploughman, 
shepherd, goatherd, swineherd, oxherd and cowherd, dairymaid, barnman, 
sower, hayward and woodward, were often slaves. 

It was not indeed slavery such as we have known in modern times, for 
stripes and bonds were rare: if the slave was slain it was by an angry blow, 
not by the lash. But his master could slay him if he would; it was but a 
chattel the less. 

The slave had no place in the justice court, no kinsmen to claim vengeance 
or guilt-fine for his wrong. If a stranger slew him his lord claimed the 
damages; if guilty of wrong-doing, “his skin paid for him” under his master’s 
lash. If he fled he might be chased like a strayed beast, and when caught he 
might be flogged to death. If the wrong-doer were a woman slave she might 
be burned. 
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With the public life of the village, however, the slave had nothing, the 
let in early days little, to do. In its moot, the common meeting of its vill- 
agers for justice and government, a slave had no place or voice, while the leet 
was originally represented by the lord whose land he tilled. 

The life, the sovereignty of the settlement resided solely in the body of 
the freemen whose holdings lay round the moot-hill or the sacred tree where 
the community met from time to time to deal out its own justice and to make 
its own laws. 

Here new settlers were admitted to the freedom of the township, and 
by-laws framed and headman and tithe-man chosen for its governance. Here 
ploughland and meadow-land were shared in due lot among the villagers, 
and field and homestead passed from man to man by the delivery of a turf cut 
from its soil. Here strife of farmer with farmer was settled according to the 
“customs” of the township as its elder.men stated them, and four men were 
chosen to follow headman or ealdorman to hundred-court of war. 

It is with a reverence such as is stirred by the sight of the head-waters of 
some mighty river that one looks back to these village-moots of Friesland or 
Sleswick. It was here that England learned to be a “mother of Parliaments.” 
It was in these tiny knots of farmers that the men from whom Englishmen 
were to spring learned the worth of public opinion, of public discussion, the 
worth of the agreement, the “common sense,” the general conviction to which 
discussion leads, as of the laws which derive their force from being expres- 
sions of that general conviction. 

Small as it might be, the township or village was the primary and perfect 
type of English life, domestic, social, and political. All that England has been 
since lay there. But changes of which we know nothing had long before the 
time at which our history opens grouped these little commonwealths together 
in larger communities, whether we name them Tribe, People, or Folk. 

The ties of race and kindred were no doubt drawn tighter by the needs 
of war. The organization of each Folk, as such, sprang in all likelihood 
mainly from war, from a common greed of conquest, a common need of 
defense. Its form at any rate was wholly military. 

The Folk-moot was in fact the war-host, the gathering of every freeman 
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of the tribe in arms. The head of the Folk, a head who existed only so long 
as war went on, was the leader whom the host chose to command it. 

Its Witenagemote or meeting of wise men was the host’s council of war, 
the gathering of those ealdormen who had brought the men of their villages 
to the field. The host was formed by levies from the various districts of the 
tribe; the larger of which probably owed their name of “hundreds” to the 
hundred warriors which each originally sent to it. 

In historic times, however, the regularity of such a military organization, 
if it ever existed, had passed away, and the quotas varied with the varying 
customs of each district. But men, whether many or few, were still due from 
each district to the host, and a cry of war at once called town-reeve and 
hundred-reeve with their followers to the field. 

The military organization of the tribe thus gave from the first its form to 
the civil organization. But the peculiar shape which its civil organization 
assumed was determined by a principle familiar to the Germanic races and 
destined to exercise a vast influence on the future of mankind. This was the 
principle of representation. 

The four or ten villagers who followed the reeve of each township to the 
general muster of the hundred were held to represent the whole body of the 
township from whence they came. ; 

Their voice’ was its voice, their doing its doing, their pledge its pledge. 
The hundred-moot, a moot which was made by this gathering of the repre- 
sentatives of the townships that lay within its bounds, thus became at once a 
court of appeal from the moots of each separate village as well as of arbitra- 
tion in dispute between township and township. 

The judgment of graver crimes and of life or death fell to its share; while 
it necessarily possessed the same right of law-making for the hundred that the 
village-moot possessed for each separate village. 

And as hundred-moot stood above town-moot, so above the hundred-moot 
stood the Folk-moot, the general muster of the people in arms, at once war- 
host and highest law-court and general Parliament of the tribe. But whether 
in Folk-moot or hundred-moot, the principle of representation was preserved. 
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In both the constitutional forms, the forms of deliberation and decision, were 
the same. 

In each the priests proclaimed silence, the ealdormen of higher blood spoke, 
groups of freemen from each township stood round, shaking their spears in 
assent, clashing shields in applause, settling matters in the end by loud shouts 
of “Aye” or “Nay.” ; 

Of the social or the industrial life of the fathers of this older England we 
know less than of their political life. But there is no ground for believing 
them to have been very different in these respects from the other German 
peoples who were soon to overwhelm the Roman world. Though their border 
nowhere touched the border of the Empire they were far from being utterly 
strange to its civilization. 

Roman commerce indeed reached the shores of the Baitic, and we have 
abundant evidence that the arts and refinement of Rome were brought into 
contact with these earlier Englishmen. Brooches, sword-belts, and shield- 
bosses which have been found in Sleswick, and which can be dated not later 
than the close of the third century, are clearly either of Roman make or closely 
modeled on Roman metal work. 

The vessels of twisted glass which we know to have been in use at the 
tables of English and Saxon chieftains came, we can hardly doubt, from 
Roman glass-works. Discoveries of Roman coins in Sleswick peat-mosses 
afford a yet more conclusive proof of direct intercourse with the Empire. 

But apart from these outer influences the men of the three tribes were far 
from being mere savages. They were fierce warriors, but they were also busy 
fishers and tillers of the soil, as proud of their skill in handling plough and 
mattock or steering the rude boat with which they hunted walrus and whale 
as of their skill in handling sword and spear. 

They were hard drinkers, no doubt, as they were hard toilers, and the 
“ale-feast” was the center of their social life. But coarse as the revel might 
seem to modern eyes, the scene within the timbered hall which rose in the 
midst of their villages was often Homeric in its simplicity and dignity. 

Queen or eorl’s wife with a train of maidens bore ale-bowl or mead-bowl 
round the hall from the high settle of king or ealdorman in the midst to the 
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mead benches ranged around its walls, while the gleeman sang the hero-songs 
of his race. 

Dress and arms showed traces of a love of art and beauty, none the less 
real that it was rude and incomplete. Rings, amulets, ear-rings, neck pend- 
ants, proved in their workmanship the deftness of the goldsmith’s art. 

Cloaks were often fastened with golden buckles of curious and exquisite 
form, set sometimes with rough jewels and inlaid with enamel. The bronze 
bear-crest on the warrior’s helmet, the intricate adornment of the warrior’s 
shield, tell like the honor in which the smith was held their tale of indus- — 
trial art. 

It is only in the English pottery, handmade, and marked with coarse 
zigzag patterns, that we find traces of utter rudeness. 

It is not indeed in Woden-worship or in the worship of the older gods of 
flood and fell that we must look for the real religion of our fathers. The 
Song of Beowulf, though the earliest of English poems, is as we have it now a 
poem of the eighth centur~ the work it may be of some English missionary 
of the days of Beda and Bonita, who gathered in the very homeland of his 
race the legends of its earlier prime. 

But the thin veil of Christianity which he has flung over it fades away as 
we follow the hero-legend of our fathers; and the secret of their moral tem- 
per, of their conception of life breathes through every line. Life was built 
with them not on the hope of a hereafter, but on the proud self-consciousness 
of noble souls. 

“I have this folk ruled these fifty winters,” sings a hero-king as he sits 
death-smitten beside the dragon’s mound. “Lives there no folk-king or kings 
about me—not any one of them—dare in the war-strife welcome my onset! 

“Time’s change and chances IJ have abided, held my own fairly, sought not 
to snare men; oath never sware I falsely against right. So for all this may I 
glad be at heart now, sick though I sit here, wounded with death wounds!” 

In men of such a temper, strong with the strength of manhood and full 
of the vigor and the love of life, the sense of its shortness and of the mystery 
of it all woke chords of a pathetic poetry. 

“Soon will it be,” ran the warning rhyme, “that sickness or sw :d-blade 
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shear thy strength from thee, or the fire ring thee, or the flood whelm thee, or 
the sword grip thee, or arrow hit thee, or age o’ertake thee, and thine eye’s 
brightness sink down in darkness.” 

Strong as he might be, man struggled in vain with the doom that encom- 
passed him, ‘that girded his life with a thousand perils and broke it at so short 
a span. 

“To us,” cries Beowulf in his last fight, “to us it shall be as our Weird 
betides, that Weird that is every man’s lord!” 

But the sadness with which these Englishmen fronted the mysteries of life 
and death had nothing in it of the unmanly despair which bids men eat and 
drink for to-morrow they die. Death leaves man man and master of his fate. 
The thought of good fame, of manhood, is stronger than the thought of 
doom. 

“Well shall a man do when in the strife he minds but of winning long- 
some renown, nor for his life cares!” 

“Death is better than life of shame!” cries Beowuli’s sword-fellow. 

Beowulf himself takes up his strife with the fiend, “go the weird as it will.” 
If life is short, the more cause to work bravely till it is over. “Each man of 
us shall abide the end of his life-work; let him that may work, work his 
doomed deeds ere death come!” 

The energy of these peoples found vent in a restlessness which drove them 
to take part in the general attack of the German race on the Empire of Rome. 
For busy tillers and busy fishers as Englishmen were, they were at heart 
fighters; and their world was a world of war. 

Tribe warred with tribe, and village with village; even within the town- 
ship itself feuds parted household from household, and passions of hatred 
and vengeance were handed on from father tc ov... Their mood was above 
all a mood of fighting men, venturesome, self-reliant, proud, with a dash of 
hardness and cruelty in it, but ennobled by the virtues which spring from war, 
by personal courage and loyalty to plighted word, by a high and stern sense 
of manhood and the worth of man. A grim joy in hard fighting was already 
a characteristic of the race. 

War vias the Englishman’s “shield-play” and “sword-game;’ the glee- 
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man’s verse took fresh fire as he sang of the rush of the host and the crash of 
its shield-line. Their arms and weapons, helmet and mailshirt, tall spear and 
javelin, sword and seax, the short broad dagger that hung at each warrior’s 
girdie, gathered to them much of the legend and the art which gave color 
and poetry to the life of Englishmen. 

Each sword had its name like a living thing. And next to their love of 
war came their love of the sea. Everywhere throughout Beowulf’s song, as 
everywhere throughout the life that it pictures, we catch the salt whiff of the 
" sea. 

The Englishman was as proud of his sea-craft as of his war-craft; sword 
in teeth he plunged into the sea to meet walrus and sea-lion; he told of his 
whale-chase amid the icy waters of the north. 

Hardly less than his love for the sea was the love he bore to the ship that 
traversed it. In the fond playfulness of English verse the ship was “the wave- 
floater,” “the foam-necked,” “like a bird” as it skimmed the wave-crest, “like 
a swan” as its curved prow breasted the “swan-road” of the sea. 

Their passion for the sea marked out for them their part in the general 
movement of the German nations. While Goth and Lombard were slowly 
advancing over mountain and plain the boats of the Englishmen pushed faster 
over the sea. 

Bands of English rovers, outdriven by stress of fight, had long found a 
home there, and lived as they could by sack of vessel or coast. Chance has 
preserved for us in a Sleswick peat-bog one of the war-keels of these early | 
pirates. The boat is flat-bottomed, seventy feet long and eight or nine feet 
wide, its sides of oak boards fastened with bark ropes and iron bolts. Fifty 
oars drove it over the waves with a freight of warriors whose arms, axes, 
swords, lances, and knives were found heaped together in its hold. 

Like the galleys of the Middle Ages such boats could only creep cau- 
tiously along from harbor to harbor in rough weather; but in smooth water 
their swiftness fitted them admirably for the piracy by which the men of 
these tribes were already making themselves dreaded. Its flat bottom 
enabled them to beach the vessel on any fitting coast; and a step on shore 
at once transformed the boatmen into a war-band. 
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From the first the daring of the English race broke out in the secrecy 
and suddenness of the pirates’ swoop, in the fierceness of their onset, in the 
careless glee with which they seized either sword or oar. “Foes are they,” 
sang a Roman poet of the time, “fierce beyond other foes and cunning as 
they are fierce; the sea is their school of war and the storm their friend; 
they are sea-wolves that prey on the pillage of the world!” 

Of the three English tribes the Saxons lay nearest to the Empire, and 
they were naturally the first to touch the Roman world; before the close ai 
the third century indeed their boats appeared in such force in the English 
Channel as to call for a special fleet to resist them. 

The piracy of these fathers had thus brought them to the shores of a land 
which, dear as it is now to Englishmen, had not as yet been trodden by 
English feet. This land was Britain. uP 

The bulk of the population scattered over the country seem in spite of 
imperial edicts to have clung to their old law as to their old language, and 
to have retained some traditional allegiance to their native chiefs. But 
Roman civilization rested mainly on city life, and in Britain as elsewhere 
the city was thoroughly Roman. 

In towns such as Lincoln or York, governed by their own municipal 
officers, guarded by massive walls, and linked together by a network of 
magnificent roads which reached from one end of the island to the other, 
manners, language, political life, all were of Rome. 

For three hundred years the Roman sword secured order and peace 
without Britain and within, and with peace and order came a wide and rapid 
prosperity. Commerce sprang up in ports among which London held the 
first rank; agriculture flourished till Britain became one of the corn-export- 
ing countries of the world; the mineral resources of the province were 
explored in the tin mines of Cornwall, the lead mines of Somerset or. North- 
umberland, and the iron mines of the Forest of Dean. 

But. evils which sapped the strength of the whole Empire told at last on 
the province of Britain. Wealth and population alike declined under a 
crushing system of taxation, under restrictions which fettered industry, 
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under a despotism which crushed out all local independence. And with 
decay within came danger from without. 

For centuries past the Roman frontier had held back the barbaric world 
beyond it, the Parthian of the Euphrates, the Numidian of the African 
desert, the German of the Danube or the Rhine. In Britain a wall drawn 
from Newcastle to Carlisle bridled the British tribes, the Picts as they were 
called, who had been sheltered from Roman conquest by the fastnesses of 
the Highlands. It was this mass of savage barbarism which broke upon the 
- Empire as it sank into decay. 

In its western dominions the triumph of these assailants was complete. 
The Franks conquered and colonized Gaul. The West-Goths conquered 
and colonized Spain. The Vandals founded a kingdom in Africa. The 
Burgundians encamped in the border-land between Italy and the ERPaE. 
The East-Goths ruled at last in Italy itself. 

The fierce tribes of Caledonia took every opportunity of attacking the 

northern borders. For a long time they were driven back by the Roman 
troops, who built strong walls and fortifications across the island from the 
Solway Firth to the Tyne; but the Roman Empire was growing weak. 
__ It was attacked in Spain, France and Italy by hordes of barbarians from 
the north and east of Europe, and even the great City of Rome was unable 
to save itself from their fury. The Emperors could no longer spare troops 
to take care of Britain. 

It was in 410 the reigning Emperor notified the chief towns in the 
island that the Britons were their own masters now, and must take care of 
themselves. 

The northern tribes, the Picts and Scots, set at naught all the walls and 
defences of the Romans and poured into Britain in great numbers. Instead 
of joining together to defend their country, they called in the Saxons, who 
dwelt on the shores of the Baltic and near the mouth of the Elbe. 

They were as brave as the Picts and Scots themselves. They had been 
in the habit of landing on the south and east coasts of Britain, and carrying 
off all the goods and cattle they could lay hands on; and the people who fell 
into their power were put to death or sold for slaves. 
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The Britons promised them large sums and the Isle of Thanet if they 
would drive the Picts and Scots out, and the Saxons were quite ready to do 
this, being determined to gain Britain for themselves—not the Isle of 
Thanet merely. 

Year after year the Saxons landed men in the country, and fought the 
Britons as well as the Picts and Scots. At last, after long fighting, the 
Britons were forced to give way. 

One famous chief, Arthur, performed many wonderful deeds in defense 
of his country, but he was not strong enough to drive out the Saxons. There 
was no chief to fill his place when he died, and by the year 590 the Saxons 
had mastered the land from the Firth of Forth to the English Channel, and 
from the Severn to the North Sea. 

In the west the Britons found shelter and safety among the rocks of 
Cornwall and the mountains of Wales and Cumberland. In these districts 
they long remained a separate people, and attacked the Saxons whenever 
they could. 

Most of the people in Wales still speak the ancient British language, and 
those of Cornwall did so during several hundred years. 

The Saxons were divided into different tribes. One, called Angles, gave 
its name to the country. 

England means Angle-land, and the people of England are called Anglo- 
Saxons. 

All the towns the Romans had built in Britain had been ruined during 
the war between the Britons and Saxons; the British churches had been 
destroyed or turned into heathen temples, where the Saxons worshipped 
many gods, the chief of which were Woden and Thor. 

These gods delighted in war, and the Saxons believed they would show 
no favor to men who died quietly at home. This made every Saxon warrior 
hope to die in battle, that he might go to the paradise of Woden. 

A memorial still exists of those heathen times in the names which the 

Saxons gave to the days of the week. 
Sunday and Monday were the days of the Sun and Moon; Tuesday, the 
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day of the god Tiw; then we have Woden’s day, Thor’s day, Friga’s day 
(Friday), and the day of Saturn, or Saturday. 

Christian worship was then confined to Wales and the various mountain 
districts which had afforded the Britons refuge from their foes. 

In 597 Pope Gregory the Great sent the first missionaries the Saxons 
had seen. Before he became Pope his compassion had been aroused by 
seeing some Saxon children sold for slaves in the market-place of Rome, 
and he began to ask questions: 

“Who are these beautiful boys?” asked Gregory. “Are they Christian 
children?” 

“No,” replied the slave-merchant; “they are Angles, and they came 
from a heathen land.” 

Gregory was deeply moved, and answered, “If they were Christians they 
would be angels—not Angles.” 

He at once resolved that, if possible, the Gospel should be preached to 
the heathens in Britain, and he carried out that idea as soon as he had the 
power. 

Selecting forty missionaries, Pope Gregory placed them in charge of a 
priest named Augustine, a monk of learning and piety. 

These missionaries first landed in Kent, as Ethelbert, King of Kent, had 
married a French princess who was a Christian, though the King himself 
was not. 

The King sent a messenger to them and a day was appointed on which 
he would hear what they had to say. At the hour named, King Ethelbert, 
with his soldiers and chief men, were there, and soon Augustine, with his 
companions, appeared, chanting a solemn litany as they walked along. 

Augustine told the King he wished to teach the people; to which Ethel- 
bert replied that he would treat the missionaries well and provide them 
houses to live in; also, if they could, they might persuade his subjects to 
become Christians. 

As for himself, the King said he could not accept these strange doctrines 
and forsake the gods of his fathers. 

Ethelbert, however, was one of the first converts to the Christian 
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religion, and was baptized on Whitsunday, not many weeks after the land- 
ing of the missionaries. The example of the King was soon followed by 
his people, and on the following Christmas day ten thousand of them were 
baptized. 

The Gospel was then spread to other parts of England, and gradually 
the people turned from their false gods. It was, however, nearly a century 
before the country was Christianized. 

England knew little peace, however, as her people loved war and fight- 
ing. 

A great good was accomplished by the Christian teachers wherever they 
settled. Théy built a monastery, planted grain-fields and gardens, and 
taught the people how to work in stone, wood and metal; others opened 
schools in which they taught children and men. 

In later years England sent missionaries to Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
and other northern countries. 

Britain was at first divided by the Saxon invaders into small kingdoms, 
among these being the kingdom of the East Saxons (Essex), the West 
Saxons (Wessex), and the South Saxons (Sussex). 

A continual warfare was waged between these kingdoms until Egbert, 
King of Wessex, conquered the others and assumed the title of King of the 
English. 

This brought no peace, though, as new enemies appeared in the form 
of Danes, or Northmen, whose chiefs were called Vikings, or Sea-Kings. 

They came from Norway and Denmark, and were brave and able sea- 
men; they were also cruel and oppressive. 

When they first visited the English coasts they were content to remain 
for only a few weeks at a time, collecting what they could find. This did 
not satisfy them long, and year after year saw increased numbers of Danes 
flocking to English shores and spreading themselves throughout the 
country. } 

They had a particular hatred of the Christian religion, being worshipers 
of Odin; they put many Christian priests to death, destroyed churches and 
monasteries, plundered and destroyed towns and made slaves of the people. 
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All in all, they treated the Saxons even more cruelly than the Saxons 
had treated the Britons several hundred years before. 

England was in the midst of her sufferings from the invaders when the 
great and good King Alfred appeared as a deliverer. He was born in 849, 
and while a child had shown himself brave, courageous, and anxious to 
learn. 

He listened with greatest interest to the songs of the minstrels, reciting 
the brave deeds of the ancient heroes of his country. 

Printing was not invented for six hundred years after Alfred died; all 
books were written by hand, and so expensive that few could buy them. 

Alfred’s studies were frequently interrupted by calls for assistance from 
his elder brothers who were then engaged in wars against the Danes. 
When these brothers died Alfred became King of England. 

Alfred’s reign did not open (871) favorably, as the English did not give 
him loyal and hearty support; many of his people deserted him; some sub- 
mitted to the Danes, others fled out of the country and Alfred was obliged 
to seek refuge in flight, disguised as a peasant. 

Finally the King gathered a few faithful adherents and settled at Athel- 
ney, in Somersetshire, from where they sent out small parties and attacked 
the Danes, wherever found. The English, meantime, regretted that they 
had forsaken their King, as the Danes treated them cruelly. Learning this, 
Alfred sent secret messages to the chiefs, bidding them to arm themselves 
and come to him. 

Alfred was anxious to learn how the Danes had fortified their encamp- 
ment, and to gain information he disguised himself as a minstrel, and with 
a harp in his hand, proceeded into the camp of his enemies. 

Delighted with the music, they permitted him to come and go when he 
pleased, and see everything, having no suspicion who the young harper was. 

With this information Alfred led his men against the Danes and gained 
a complete victory. He was not cruel or vindictive, but, on the contrary, 
had a great desire to turn his enemies into friends. He persuaded the 
Danish chief to leave the worship of Odin and accept the Christian religion, 
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and gave him a great tract of land in the eastern part of England that he 
might live there in peace with his followers. 

The north of England at that time contained many Danes who had set- 
tled and made their homes there, but all were loyal after this, and England 
at last knew the meaning of peace. 

Many attacks were made upon the English by the Northmen, but they 
were always repulsed. 

Alfred taught the English to build good ships, and they soon had a sub- 
stantial fleet of their own to guard their coast from invaders. During 
.Alfred’s reign a hundred vessels which bore the English flag were built, and 
the foundation for the famous English navy was at this time laid. 

Alfred gave his people good laws, and encouraged them in building 
schools and in seeking the best and wisest teachers. At the time of his 
death, in 901, England was enjoying peace and more prosperity than she 
had before known. 

- He was succeeded by his son, Edward the Elder, a brave and wise 
Prince, who ruled twenty-four years, and was succeeded by his son 
Athelstan, who reigned more gloriously than any of the Saxon Kings except 
Alfred. 

Athelstan followed in the steps of Alfred, encouraging learning and 
trade with foreign countries. He made a law that every one who built a 
ship and crossed the seas in it three times should become a nobleman and 
have aright to sit in the Witan, the Great Council of England, which helped 
the Kings to make laws. Sometimes, when the King died, the Witan 
chose his successor. 

When Athelstan had reigned twelve years, the country was invaded by 
an immense army of Danes and Scots, but he utterly routed them at 
Brunanburg, in Northumberland. 

The battlefield was covered with dead, and the wolves and ravens feasted 
on the bodies of the slain. Athelstan was kind to his prisoners, and sent 
them away when they promised not to invade England again. Three years 
afterward, in 940, Athelstan died. 
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The Danes did not molest England for many years after his death, yet 
the country was neither peaceful nor prosperous. 

The Kings who reigned during the next seventy years were not so wise 
as Athelstan. 

The most powerful was Edgar, who sat on the throne from 958 to 975, 
and famous for having tried to destroy the wolves and other fierce beasts 
of the woods and mountains. 

The Princes of Wales agreed to pay him a yearly tribute, but instead of 
money Edgar asked three hundred wolves’ heads every year. 

Edgar’s eldest son was murdered by his stepmother, who wanted her 
own child, Ethelred, on the throne, and the curse of that evil deed rested 
on all Ethelred’s reign. 

He grew up idle and cruel; was never ready to fight the enemies of Eng- 
land nor do anything for the good of the kingdom. 

So his subjects named him “Ethelred, the Unready.” 

The Danes began to harass the people as in the times before Alfred. 

Ethelred tried to bribe them, and made his subjects pay heavy taxes 
to raise money for the Danes. The latter took Ethelred’s bribes, and prom- 
ised to leave, but they came back again and demanded more. 

Then Ethelred tried to rid himself of them in another way. He gave 
secret orders that all the Danes in England be put to death; and on the 13th 
of November, 1002, thousands were murdered—even the little children not 
being spared. 

In revenge, Sweyn, King of Denmark, with a great fleet and army, 
ravaged England till the people were left with little or nothing. Their 
houses were burnt and their crops destroyed, and thousands perished by 
famine or sword. 

Finally, the country submitted. Ethelred fled for refuge to the Duke of 
Normandy, whose sister he had married. 

Sweyn lived but a few weeks after he became King of England, and 
Ethelred came back. 

He found a powerful enemy in Sweyn’s son, Canute, who, after Ethel- 
red’s death, ascended the throne. 
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Canute reigned nineteen years and was liked by the people. He treated 
them kindly and did justice to all alike, whether Danes or Englishmen. 

He tried to repair the mischief done by his father’s invading army, and 
rebuilt churches and schools which had been destroyed. He was kind to 
learned men, but there were few persons who cared to learn. 

The English had been growing more ignorant instead of wiser than 
their fathers. Very few could read and write, and even the priests scarcely 
knew anything. 

Canute was King of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, as wel! as of Eng- 
land; and now that there was peace among all these countries, the ships of 
the merchants went freely to and fro, and the citizens of London and other 
English towns began to grow rich. 

King Canute made several voyages himself. He liked fine ships, 
curiously adorned with carved work and gilding, sails of purple embroidered 
with gold, and large figures, like birds with their wings spread, on the top 
of the masts. 

‘Some of his courtiers thought to please him by praising his power and 
calling him the ruler of earth and sea,- He bade them come with him to the 
water-side, and seated himself in state on the seashore when the tide was 
coming in. 

Then he spoke to the sea, and said, “I command thee to come no 
farther, and not to wet the feet of thy Sovereign!” 

But the waves rolled on, and rose higher and higher on the beach till 
they washed over the King’s feet and surrounded the chair on which he was 
sitting. 

“See,” said he, turning to his flatterers, “and remember that there is 
only One Ruler of the earth and sea—He who can say to the ocean, ‘Hith- 
erto shalt thou come, and no farther,’ and it will obey Him.” 

Canute wore his crown no more after that day, to show that he was only 
a servant of the King of Kings. 

After the death of Canute, two of his sons reigned for a time, but they 
were unpopular. The English then chose Edward, a son of Ethelred the 
Unready. He was called Edward the Confessor, being mild and gentle. 
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He was so mild, in fact, that he allowed first one and then another to 
take the power into their hands. ’ 

Walls and fortifications of the towns went to ruin; there was no money 
to repair them, or to provide for the fleets, because the King spent it in gifts 
for his favorites or building and enriching monasteries. 

He had lived so long in Normandy he was more like a foreigner than 
an Englishman, and loved the Norman language and customs better than 
those of England. He also gave all the riches and honors he could to 
Norman friends. He made them Bishops, and Earls, and Governors of 
towns. The Normans were proud and covetous, and showed great con- 
tempt for English laws. 

The richest and most powerful man among the English was Earl God- 
win. Edward had married Godwin’s daughter Edith. The Normans 
detested Godwin, because he shielded his countrymen from their oppres- 
sion, and persuaded Edward he was a traitor and ought to be banished. 

Godwin did not stay away long, and as soon as he showed himself in 
England again the people, and even the King’s soldiers, flocked to him. 
The Normans escaped from the country as fast as they could. 

Soon after this, Godwin died. He left several sons, the eldest of whom, 
Harold, a great favorite with the people, being brave, wise, and generous. 
The King also was fond of him, and left the cares of government in his 
hands. 

In the beginning of January, 1066, Edward the Confessor died. During 
many years, a neighboring Prince had been looking on the land with a 
covetous eye, and planning to seize it for his own as soon as Edward should 
die. 

This was William, Duke of Normandy, a great warrior and very 
ambitious. 

William knew the man who would be most likely to prevent him from 
seizing upon England was Harold, but he thought he had found out the way 
to make Harold help him. About a year before King Edward died, Harold 
had visited Normandy. 

William received him with great show of courtesy and friendship, but 
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would not let him go back to his own country till he had taken an oath that 
when Edward died the English people should choose William for their 
King. 

When Harold told his countrymen what he had done, they declared he 
would be guilty of a greater sin if he kept such an oath than if he broke it, 
for he had no right to try to make a foreign Prince King of England. 

After Edward’s death they chose Harold as King, but William defeated 
him at Hastings and took the reins of government. 

It was William’s superior generalship that defeated Harold. The English 
were sheltered behind a rough trench and a stockade on the height of Senlac. 
Marshy ground covered their right; on the left, the most exposed part of the 
position, the hus-carles or body-guard of Harold, men in full armor and 
wielding huge axes, were grouped round the Golden Dragon of Wessex and 
the Standard of the King. 

The rest of the ground was covered by thick masses of half-armed rustics 
who had flocked at Harold’s summons to the fight with the stranger. 

It was against the center of this formidable position that William arrayed 
his Norman knighthood, while the mercenary forces he had gathered in 
France and Brittany were ordered to attack its flanks. 

The fight was fierce and bloody and the Norman won not only the battle 
but a throne as well. 
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crowned King of England on Christmas Day 1066, not long after 

the battle of Hastings, and his reign continued through twenty- 
one years. He met his death at Mantes, in France, he having made war on 
the French King for an alleged humorous remark. William burned and 
destroyed everything on the way to Paris, but at Mantes his horse trod upon 
a burning piece of wood and threw him, the monarch dying at Rouen a short 
time afterwards. He was buried at Caen. 

William’s rule was a_harsh one, after the manner of the age, but he was 
an able man, and his faculty for organization brought order out of disorder. 
His sole idea was to Normanize England, and he did it to a great extent. 

In addition to the new laws and customs William and his Normans 
brought into England, they introduced another language. William ordered 
that the laws of the country should be written in Norman-French, and all 
the barons spoke French and despised the English tongue. But as time 
went on, their sons and grandsons began to speak English, and the English 
mixed Norman words with their own. This was, in part, the method of 
the formation of the English language, as it came to be known. 

With the death of the Conqueror passed the terror which had held the 
Barons in awe, while the severance of his dominions roused their hopes cf 
successful resistance to the stern rule beneath which they had bowed. 

William bequeathed Normandy to his eldest son Robert; but William 
the Red, his second son, hastened with his father’s ring to England, where 
the influence of Lanfranc secured him the crown. 

The baronage seized the opportunity to rise in arms under pretext of 
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scope for the growth of feudal independence; and Bishop Odo, now freed 
from prison, placed himself at the head of the revolt. 

The new King was thrown almost wholly on the loyalty of his English 
subjects. But the national stamp which William had given to his Kingship 
told at once. ~The English rallied to the royal standard; Bishop Wulfstan 
of Worcester, the one surviving Bishop of English blood, defeated the 
insurgents in the West; while the King, summoning the freemen of country 
and town to his host under pain of being branded as “nithing” or worthless, 
advanced with a large force against Rochester, where the Barons were con- 
centrated. 

A plague which broke out among the garrison forced them to capitulate, 
and as the prisoners passed through the royal army cries of “gallows and 
cord” burst from the English ranks. The failure of a later conspiracy whose 
aim was to set on the throne a kinsman of the royal house, Stephen of Albe- 
marle, with the capture and imprisonment of its head, Robert Mowbray, 
the Earl of Northumberland, brought home at last to the baronage their 
helplessness in a strife with the King. 

The genius of the Conqueror had saved England from the danger of 
feudalism. But he had left as weighty a danger in the power which trod 
feudalism under foot. The power of the Crown was a purely personal 
power, restrained under the Conqueror by his own high sense of duty, but 
capable of becoming a pure despotism in the hands of his son. 

The nobles were at his feet, and the policy of his minister, Bishop Flam- 
bard of Durham, loaded their estates with feudal obligations. Each tenant 
was held as bound to appear if needful thrice a year at the royal court, to 
pay a heavy fine or rent on succession to his estate, to contribute aid in case 
of the King’s capture in war or.the knighthood of the King’s eldest son or 
the marriage of his eldest daughter. 

An heir who was still a minor passed into the King’s wardship, and all 
profit from his lands went during the period of wardship to the King. If 
the estate fell to an heiress, her hand was at the King’s disposal and was 
generally sold by him to the highest bidder. 


These rights of “marriage” and “wardship,” as well as the exaction of 
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aids at the royal will, poured wealth into the treasury while they impover- 
ished and fettered the baronage. A fresh source of revenue was found in 
the church. 

The same principles of feudal dependence were applied to its lands as to 
those of the nobles; and during the vacancy of a see or abbey its profits, 
like those of a minor, were swept into the royal hoard. 

William’s profligacy and extravagance soon tempted him to abuse this 
_ resource, and so steadily did he refuse to appoint successors to prelates 
whom death removed that at the close of his reign one archbishopric, four 
bishoprics, and eleven abbeys were found to be without pastors. 

Vile as was this system of extortion and misrule but a single voice was 
raised in protest against it. Lanfranc had been followed in his abbey at Bec 
by the most famous of his scholars, Anselm of Aosta, an Italian like him- 
self. 

Friends as they were, no two men could be more strangely unlike. 
Wandering like other Italian scholars to Normandy, he became a monk 
under Lanfranc, and on his teacher’s removal to higher duties succeeded 
him in the direction of the Abbey of Bec. No teacher has ever thrown a 
greater spirit of love into his toil. 

The worst natures softened before this tenderness and patience. Even 
the Conqueror, so harsh and terrible to others, became another man, 
gracious and easy of speech, with Anselm. But amid his absorbing cares 
as a teacher, the Prior of Bec found time for philosophical speculations to 
which we owe the scientific inquiries which built up the theology of the 
middles ages. His famous works were the first attempts of any Christian 
thinker to elicit the idea of God from the very nature of the human reason. 

His passion for abstruse thought robbed him of food and sleep. Some- 
times he could hardly pray. Often the night was a long watch till he could 
seize his conception and write it on the wax tablets which lay beside him. 

Even the greed of lands for the church to which so many religious men 
yielded found its characteristic rebuke as the battling lawyers in such a suit 
saw Anselm quietly close his eyes in court and go peacefully to sleep. 

A sudden impulse of the Red King drew the Abbot from these quiet 
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studies into the storms of the world. The see of Canterbury had long been 
left without a Primate, when a dangerous illness frightened the King into 
the promotion of Anselm. 

The Abbot, who happened at the time to be in England on the business 
of his house, was dragged to the royal couch and the cross forced into his 
hands. 

But William had no sooner recovered from his sickness than he found 
himself face to face with an opponent whose meek and loving temper rose 
into firmness and grandeur when it fronted the tyranny of the King. Much 
of the struggle between William and the Archbishop turned on questions 
such as the right of investiture, which have little bearing on our history, 
but the particular question at issue was of less importance than the fact of 
a contest at all. 

The boldness of Anselm’s attitude not only broke the traditions of 
ecclesiastical servitude, but infused through the nation at large a new spirit 
of independence. The real character of the strife appears in the Primate’s 
answer when his remonstrances against the lawless exactions from the 
church were met by a demand for a present on his own promotion, and his 
first offer of five hundred pounds was contemptuously refused. 

“Treat me as a free man,” Anselm replied, “and I devote myself and all 
that I have to your service, but if you treat me as a slave you shall have 
neither me nor mine.” ‘ 

A burst of the Red King’s fury drove the Archbishop from court, but 
his example had not been lost, and the close of William’s reign found a new 
spirit of freedom in England with which the greatest of the Conqueror’s 
sons was glad to make terms. 

His exile, however, left William without a check. Supreme at home, he 
was full of ambition abroad. As a soldier the Red King was little inferior 
to his father. Normandy had been pledged to him by his brother Robert in 
exchange for a sum which enabled the Duke to march in the first Crusade 
for the delivery of the Holy Land, and a rebellion at Le Mans was subdued 
by the fierce energy with which William flung himself at the news of it into 
the first boat he found, and crossed the channel in face of a storm. 
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“Kings never drown,” he replied contemptuously to the remonstrances 
of his followers. Homage was again wrested from Malcolm by a march to 
the Firth of Forth, and the subsequent death of that King threw Scotland 
into a disorder which enabled an army under Eadgar 7£theling to establish 
Edgar, the son of Margaret, as an English feudatory on the throne. 

In Wales William was less triumphant, and the terrible losses inflicted 
on the heavy Norman cavalry in the fastnesses of Snowdon forced him to 
fall back on the slower but wiser policy of the Conqueror. But triumph 
and defeat alike ended in a strange and tragical close. In 1100 the Red 
King was found dead by peasants in a glade of the New Forest, with an 
arrow through his breast. 

When William II. died Robert was in Palestine, having joined the 
Crusaders. It was the understanding that Robert was to succeed William, 
_but Henry took advantage of his absence and secured the throne. The 
‘ English admired Henry because/he had taken an English Princess, Maude, 
a descendant of the old royal line, for his wife. 

Queen Maude was popular and had a good influence over Henry, who, 
although himself an oppressor, stood between the people and the covetous 
barons. 

In.1106 Henry overran Normandy and imprisoned his brother, Duke 
Robert, who had returned from Palestine, for life. Queen Maude really 
reigned in England, and was greatly beloved because of her good deeds. 
She was generous and kind-hearted, and so long as Henry was away there 
was peace in the Kingdom. 

Henry I. died December Ist, 1135. He was, because of his erudition, 
known as “Beauclerc,” or “fine scholar.” He was fond, also, of building, 
and began Windsor Castle. His brother William had built the first West- 
minster Hall in London; and several Norman barons and bishops had begun 
stately castles and abbeys. 

Henry’s son, William, was drowned at sea in the “White Ship;” his 
daughter, Matilda, married the Emperor of Germany, who died. Matilda, 
returning to England, married Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, and 
the understanding was that Matilda was to be her father’s successor. 
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Stephen, nephew of Henry L., had promised, like other chief men, that 
Matilda should be Queen of England, but instead of keeping his promise he 
persuaded a number of the barons to make him King. Some of the chief 
men took Stephen’s part, and some Matilda’s, and after a civil war of fifteen 
years, peace was established by the agreement that Stephen should reign as 
long as he lived, and that Matilda’s son, Henry, should succeed him; and 
England was once more at peace. The following year, 1154, Stephen died. 

Henry, first of the line of Plantagenet, was twenty-one years old when 
he became King of England. He inherited Normandy and Anjou from his 
parents, and his wife, Eleanor, brought him provinces in the southwest of 
France. 

‘The English received him joyfully; he began his reign auspiciously, and 
had it not been for his troubles with his sons and Thomas-a-Becket, Arch- 
bishop.of Canterbury, would have been peaceful. 

Becket was the son of a London trader, but his genius and learning had 
raised him to the highest posts in the kingdom; no Englishman had ever 
stood so high since the battle of Hastings. 

He had been a brave, skilful leader in battle, an ambassador, tutor to the 
King’s eldest son, and chancellor of the kingdom. In every office he had 
served the King faithfully, and was his favorite friend and companion, 

But.all this favor and friendship came to an end when Becket was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He insisted that priests were not answerable 
to the laws of the land, and the contention finally led to his assassination. 
Henry always insisted he did not know the Archbishop was to be slain, and 
there is no reason to believe he was a party to the murder. 

Henry II. was the first English King to secure a foothold in Ireland. 
Quarrels among Irish Kings led some of them to ask Henry for aid. 
Dermot, King of Leinster, was driven out of his territory, and went to Eng- 
land in 1168 for help. Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, and other nobles, went 
to Ireland to fight for him, and succeeded so well that when Henry went 
over, in 1171, almost all the Irish chiefs made submission to him. 

From that time the Kings of England were called lords of Ireland, but 
it was long before they really had much power over the country. English 
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noblemen who settled there became like little kings in their own lands, and 
would only obey the King when they were forced to do so. They also made 
war upon one another and upon the native Irish. 

Henry II. died in 1189, his successor being Richard, called Coeur de 
Leon (Lion-hearted). Richard had fought against his father, and as soon as 
he was settled on the throne he joined the Crusaders to fight against the 
Turks. 

Richard quarreled with Philip, King of France, and Duke Leopold of 
Austria, who went to the Holy Land with him; Richard failed to get to 
Jerusalem, and his brother John was in rebellion against his authority in 
England. Meantime, the latter was being ravaged by robber barons, the 
people were robbed of their property and their lands were laid waste by the 
marauders. 

On his way home Richard was made prisoner by Duke Leopold, who 
sold him to the Emperor of Germany, and the latter released him only upon 
the payment of a heavy ransom. Arriving in England, Richard remained 
only long enough to raise an army to lead against the French King, and 
was killed, in 1199, in battle. 

Richard I. was on the throne ten years, and of that time scarcely nine 
months were spent in England. However, he liked the English because 
of their rare bravery, being himself rashly courageous, and the English were 
proud of him as their monarch. 

John, brother of the Lion-heart, took up the scepter, and the first thing 
he did was to lose all his French possessions except Guienne. This was the 
result of a belief in Normandy that King John had murdered his nephew, 
Arthur, son of his brother Geoffrey, the rightful heir to the throne. Richard, 
before his death, desired John to succeed him, as Arthur was but a boy. 

John I. was cruel, mean, unjust and cowardly, and the latter was a trait 
the English could not stand. They could forgive a man for anything except 
cowardice. 

However, John’s course was, after all, a blessing for England instead 
of a curse, for it led to the drawing up of the Great (Magna) Charta, a docu- 
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ment which guaranteed personal liberty, justice, and equitable laws to the 
people. 

The people and the barons were represented by Stephen Langton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and John was forced to sign the Charter, which he 
did on the 19th of June, 1215, at Runnymede. ‘ 

Therefore, John I. was really the one who gave the English the free 
government they now enjoy. It is true he tried to annul the effects of his 
action, and hired troops in France and made war upon the barons, but, for- 
tunately, he died in October, 1216, before he could carry out his intentions. 

Externally John possessed all the quickness, the vivacity, the cleverness, 
the good-humor, the social charm which distinguished his house. His 
worst enemies owned that he toiled steadily and closely at the work of 
administration. 

He was fond of learned men like Gerald of Wales. He had a strange 
gift of attracting friends and of winning the love of women. 

But in his inner soul John was the worst outcome of the Angevins. He 
united into one mass of wickedness their insolence, their selfishness, their 
unbridled lust, their cruelty and tyranny, their shamelessness, their super- 
stition, their cynical indifference to honor or truth. In mete boyhood he 
tore with brutal levity the beards of the Irish chieftains who came to own 
him as their lord. 

His ingratitude and perfidy brought his father with sorrow to the grave. 
To his brother he was the worst of traitors. All Christendom believed him 
to be the murderer of his nephew, Arthur of Brittany. He abandoned one 
wife and was faithless to another. 

His punishments were refinements of cruelty, the starvation of children, 
the crushing old men under copes of lead. His court was a corrupt one 
morally. 

He was as craven in his superstition as he was daring in his impiety. 
Though he scoffed at priests and turned his back on the Mass even amid 
the solemnities of his coronation, he never stirred on a journey without 
hanging relics round his neck. 

But with the wickedness of his race he inherited its profound ability. 
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His plan for the relief of Chateau Gaillard, the rapid march by which he 
shattered Arthur’s hopes at Mirabel, showed an inborn genius for war. 

In the rapidity and breadth of his political combinations he far surpassed 
the statesmen of his time. Throughout his reign we see him quick to dis- 
cern the difficulties of his position, and inexhaustible in the resources with 
which he met them. 

The overthrow of his continental power only spurred him to the forma- 
tion of a league which all but brought Philip to the ground; and the sudden 
revolt of England was parried by a shameless alliance with the Papacy. 

The closer study of John’s history clears away the charges of sloth and 
incapacity with which men tried to explain the greatness of his fall. The 
awful lesson of his life rests on the fact that the King who lost Normandy, 
became the vassal of the Pope, and perished in a struggle of despair against 
English freedom, was no weak and indolent voluptuary, but the ablest and 
most ruthless of the Angevins. 

From the moment of his return to England in 1204 John’s whole ener- 
gies were bent to the recovery of his dominions on the continent. He 
impatiently collected money and men for the support of those adherents of 
the House of Anjou who were still struggling against the arms of France 
in Poitou and Guienne, and in the summer of 1205 he gathered an army at 
Portsmouth and prepared to cross the channel. 

But his project was suddenly thwarted by the resolute opposition of the . 
Primate, Hubert Walter, and the Earl of Pembroke, William Marshal. So 
completely had both the baronage and the church been humbled by his 
father that the attitude of their representatives revealed to the King a new 
spirit of national freedom which was rising around him, and John at once 
braced himself to a struggle with it. 

The death of Hubert Walter removed his most formidable opponent, 
and the King resolved to neutralize the opposition of the church by placing 
a creature of his own at its head. John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, was 
elected by the monks of Canterbury at his bidding, and enthroned as 
Primate. But in a previous though informal gathering the convent had 
already chosen its sub-prior, Reginald, as Archbishop. 
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' The rival claimants hastened to appeal to Rome, and their approval 
reached the Papal Court before Christmas. Innocent III., who now occu- 
pied the Papal throne, quashed both the contested elections, and com- 
manded the monks to elect in his presence Stephen Langton to the archie- 
piscopal see. 

Stephen was a man who by sheer weight of learning and holiness of life 
had risen to the dignity of Cardinal and whose after-career placed him in 
the front rank of English patriots. 

But in itself the step was an usurpation of the rights both of the church 
and of the Crown. The King at once met it with resistance. When Inno- 
cent consecrated the new Primate, and threatened the realm with interdict if 
Langton were longer excluded from his see, John replied by a counter- 
threat that the interdict should be followed by the banishment of the clergy 
and the mutilation of every Italian he could seize in the realm. 

How little he feared the priesthood he showed when the clergy refused 
his demand of a thirteenth of movables for the whole country, and Arch- 
bishop Geoffry of York resisted the tax before the Council. John banished 
the Archbishop and extorted the money. 

Innocent, however, was not a man to draw back from his purpose, and 
in 1208 the interdict fell upon the land. All worship save that of a few privi- 
leged orders, all administration of Sacraments save that of private baptism, 
ceased over the length and breadth of the country; the church-bells were 
silent, the dead lay unburied on the ground. Many of the Bishops fled from 
the country. 

The church, so long the main support of the royal power against the 
baronage, was now driven into opposition. Its change of attitude was to 
be of vast moment in the struggle which was impending; but John recked 
little of the future; he replied to the interdict by confiscating the lands of 
the clergy who observed it, and by leaving outrages on them unpunished. 

In 1209 the Pope proceeded to the further sentence of éxcommunica- 
tion, and the King was formally cut off from the pale of the church. But 
the new sentence was met with the same defiance as the old. 

King John finally found himself deserted by those he had relied upon, 
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and he could not further hide from himself the utter loneliness of'his posi- 
tion. At war with Rome, France, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, with the 
church, he saw himself disarmed by this sudden revelation of treason in the 
one force left at his disposal. 

With characteristic suddenness he gave way. He endeavored by remis- 
sion of fines to win back his people. He negotiated eagerly with the Pope, 
and promised to repay the money he had extorted from the church. 

But the shameless ingenuity of the King’s temper was seen in his resolve 
_ to find in his very humiliation a new source of strength. If he yielded to 
the church he had no mind to yield to the rest of his foes; it was indeed in 
the Pope who had defeated him that he saw the means of baffling their 
efforts. 

It was Rome that formed the link between the varied elements of hos- 
tility which combined against him. It was Rome that gave its sanction to 
Philip’s ambition and roused the hopes of Scotch and Welsh; Rome that 
called the clergy to independence and nerved the Barons to resistance. 

To detach Pope Innocent by submission from the league which hemmed 
him in on every side was the least part of John’s purpose. He resolved to 
make Rome his ally, to turn its spiritual thunders on his foes, to use it in 
breaking up the confederacy it had formed, in crushing the baronage, in 
oppressing the clergy, in paralyzing—as Rome only could paralyze—the 
energy of the Primate. 

That greater issues even than these were involved in John’s rapid change 
of policy time was to show. His quick versatile temper saw no doubt little 
save the momentary gain. But that gain was immense. Nor was the price 
_ as hard-to pay as it seems. 

The Pope stood too high above earthly monarchs, his claims, at least as 
Innocent conceived and expressed them, were too spiritual, too remote from 
the immediate business and interests of the day, to make the owning of his 
suzerainty any very practical burden. 

John could recall a time when his father was willing to own the same 
subjection as that which he was about to take on himself. He could recall 
the parallel allegiance which his brother had pledged to the Emperor. 
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But whatever were the King’s thoughts his act was decisive. On the 
15th of May, 1213, he knelt before the legate Pandulf, surrendered his king- 
dom to the Roman See, took it back again as a tributary vassal, swore 
fealty and did liege homage to the Pope. 

The third Henry was the successor of John, being the latter’s son, and 
being but nine years of age the mighty Earl of Pembroke was constituted 
his guardian. When Henry became of age the people were disappointed in 
him, as he proved to be a spendthrift and a ruler who thought more of his 
pleasure than anything else. 

Finally the barons practically deposed Henry and put the governing 
power into the hands of a Council, but King Henry’s eldest son, Edward, 
restored his father and gave the barons to understand that they could not 
rule. 

To bring the world back again within the pale of the church was the aim 
of two religious orders which sprang suddenly to life at the opening of the 
thirteenth century. 

The zeal of the Spaniard Dominic was roused at the sight of the lordly 
prelates who sought by fire and sword to win the Albigensian heretics to 
the faith. His fiery ardor and rigid orthodoxy were seconded by the mys- 
tical piety, the imaginative enthusiasn? of Francis of Assisi, who took 
Poverty for his bride. He strips himself of all, he flings his very clothes at 
his father’s feet, that he may be one with Nature and God. 

Strangely as the two men differed from each other, their aim was the 
same—to convert the heathen, to extirpate heresy, to reconcile knowledge 
with orthodoxy, above all to carry the Gospel to the poor. The work was 
to be done by an utter reversal of the old monasticism, by seeking personal 
salvation in effort for the salvation of their fellow-men, by exchanging the 
solitary of the cloister for the preacher, the monk for the “brother” or friar. 

To force the new “brethren” into entire dependence on those among 
whom they labored their vow of Poverty was turned into a stern reality; the 
“Begging Friars” were to subsist solely on alms, they might possess neither 
money nor lands, the very houses in which they lived were to be held in 
trust for them by others. 
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The tide of popular enthusiasm which welcomed their appearance swept 
before it the reluctance of Rome, the jealousy of the older orders, the oppo- 
sition of the parochial priesthood. 

Thousands of brethren gathered in a few years round Francis and 
Dominic; and the begging preachers, clad in coarse frock of serge with a 
girdle of rope round their waist, wandered barefooted as missionaries over 
Asia, battled with heresy in Italy and Gaul, lectured in the universities, and 
preached and toiled among the poor. 

To the towns, especially, the coming of the Friars was a religious revolu- 
tion. They had been left for the most part to the worst and most ignorant 
of the clergy, the mass-priest, whose sole subsistence lay in his fees. 

Burgher and artisan were left to spell out what religious instruction 
they might from the gorgeous ceremonies of the church’s ritual or the 
scriptural pictures and sculptures which were graven on the walls of its 
minsters. 

In England, where the Black Friars of Dominic arrived in 1221, the 
Gray Friars of Francis in 1224, both were received with the same delight. 
As the older orders had chosen the country, the Friars chose the town. 

The work of the Friars was physical as well as moral. The rapid prog- 
ress of population within the boroughs had outstripped the sanitary regula- 
tions of the Middle Ages, and fever or plague or the more terrible scourge 
of leprosy festered in the wretched hovels of the suburbs. 

It was to haunts such as these that Francis had pointed his disciples, and 
the Gray Brethren at once fixed themselves in the meanest and poorest quar- 
ters of each town. Their first work lay in the noisome lazar-houses; it was 
among the lepers that they commonly chose the site of their homes. 

At London they settled in the shambles of Newgate; at Oxford they 
made their way to the swampy ground between its walls and the streams 
of Thames. Huts of mud and timber, as mean as the huts around them, 
rose within the rough fence and ditch that bounded the Friary. 

The order of Francis made a hard fight against the taste for sumptuous 
buildings and for greater personal comfort which characterized the time 
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and Albert of Pisa ordered a stone cloister which the burgesses of South- 
ampton had built for them razed to the ground. 

It was with less success that the order struggled against the passion of 
the time for knowledge. Their vow of poverty, rigidly interpreted as it was 
by their founders, would have denied them the possession of books or mate- 
rials for study. 

One kind of knowledge indeed their work almost forced on them. The 
popularity of their preaching soon led them to the deeper study of theology; 
within a short time after their establishment in England we find as many as 
thirty readers or lecturers appointed at Hereford, Leicester, Bristol, and 
other places, and a regular succession of teachers provided at each univer- 
sity. 

The Oxford Dominicans lectured on theology in the nave of their new 
church, while philosophy was taught in the cloister. The first provincial of 
the Gray Friars built a school in their Oxford house and persuaded Grosse- 
teste to lecture there. 

His influence after his promotion to the See of Lincoln was steadily 
exerted to secure theological study among the Friars, as well as their estab- 
lishment in the university; and in this work he was ably seconded by his 
scholar, de Marisco, under whom the Franciscan school at Oxford attained 
a reputation throughout Christendom. 

Lyons, Paris and Koln borrowed from it their professors; it was through 
its influence indeed that Oxford rose to a position hardly inferior to that of 
Paris itself as a center of scholasticism. 

But the result of this powerful impulse was soon seen to be fatal to the 
wider intellectual activity which had till now characterized the universities. | 
Theology in its scholastic form resumed its supremacy in the schools. 

Its only efficient rivals were practical studies, such as medicine and law. 
The latter was by far the greater. ¥ 

Feeble-minded Henry III. reigned fifty-six years, and was followed by 
his great son, Edward I., who had spent much of his time fighting for the 
delivery of Jerusalem from the Moslems, but without success. Henry died 
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in 1272, and in 1274 Edward and his Queen, Eleanor, of Castile, landed in 
England. 

The people gazed with admiration on the lofty stature and majestic 
countenance of the new King, who surpassed most men in strength and 
activity. Unlike his father, Edward I. was always busy, either in the affairs 
of his kingdom, in making war, or in manly exercises and amusements. 

England soon found the benefit of being ruled by so wise a head and so 
strong a hand. Unjust judges were dismissed and punished, and better 
men appointed in their stead. The country was cleared of the robbers who 
had infested every highway and committed murder at noonday in the streets 
of London. 

King Edward took care to encourage trade. English wool, lead and 
tin were sent to foreign countries, and their products were received in 
return. 

Edward I. conquered Wales and added it to his kingdom, but he was 
not so lucky in his war on the Scotch. He died in 1307, shortly after Bruce 
had been crowned as King of Scotland. 

Edward I. was the first King to have the counties and borough towns 
elect members of Parliament. The Kings who had reigned since the Nor- 
man conquest had summoned only barons and men of rank; but from the 
time of Edward there were commons as well as lords in the English Parlia- 
ment; also, since then it has not been lawful for the King to tax his subjects 
without their consent. 

Edward II. had a stormy reign, and, being devoid of some of the strong 
qualities of his father, was a victim instead of a victor. He was brave enough, 
and not cruel, but he was headstrong and not wise in his choice of advisers. 
He was also a spendthrift, and the barons, not being conciliated, rose against 
him; his wife, Isabella, of France, was also an opponent, and the result was 
civil war. 

Edward reigned twenty years, and was assassinated in 1327. 

Nothing but misfortune was Edward’s lot. In 1314 his army was 
defeated by Bruce at Bannockburn, and then a three-year famine came. 

Edward III. was a minor, but as soon as he was of age he imprisoned 
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his mother, Queen Isabella, who had been in control of affairs for life; her 
adviser, Mortimer, was-put to death. 

King Edward was wise as well as brave, and England became wiser, 
freer and happier. During forty years there was peace at home and honor 
abroad. There were excellent judges, and the laws were made more just 
for every man. 

The wealth of the people grew with their industry, and one useful thing 
they learned was the art of making woolen cloth. Queen Philippa, of 
Hainault, was Flemish. Her countrymen were noted for the excellent cloth 
they wove from English wool, and so King Edward invited some of their 
best weavers to settle in England and teach his subjects. The Queen also 
took pains to encourage them to learn, and it was not long ere English cloth 
was as fine as that made in Flanders. 

Edward’s reign covered fifty years; he died in 1377, surviving his son, 
Edward the Black Prince, who took Calais, won the battle of Crecy and 
brought France to her knees within a year. The Prince’s son Richard was 
the heir to the throne, and mounted it as Richard II. 

Richard was ten years old when he became King, and for twelve years 
his uncle, Duke of Gloucester, was the head of the state. The latter died in 
prison, sent there by his royal nephew. Later the King’s cousin, Boling- 
broke (Duke of Lancaster), whose estate Richard had seized, headed an 
army of disaffected ones, shut the King up in Pontefract Castle, and how 
the prisoner died is stilla mystery. It is said he became insane. 

During this reign the English lost nearly every town in France the 
Black Prince had captured, and there was constant fighting with the Scotch. 

The Duke of Lancaster, as Henry IV., ascended the throne in 1399, with 
the consent of Paliament. The nearest heir was, in reality, Edward Morti- 
mer, Earl of March, descended from an elder brother of King Henry’s 
father, but Mortimer’s adherents were routed in battle, and his cause was lost. 

Henry IV.’s son, Henry V., became King in 1413. He was a fighting 
man and at once renewed the war with France. His most signal victory was 
at Agincourt, where the French lost thousands—more, in fact, than Henry 
had in his army. 
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Henry won back much of the French territory his predecessors had lost, 
and took Katharine, daughter of Charles VI., of France, for his Queen. He 
was also to succeed Charles as King of France, but unfortunately Henry 
died, this being in 1422. 

Queen Katharine married Owen Tudor, of Wales, and this led to the 
founding of the royal House of Tudor. 

Henry VI., son of Henry V., was eight months of age when proclaimed 
King of England and France, and was represented in the former Kingdom 
by his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, and in the latter by another uncle, the 
Duke of Bedford. 

All of France north of the River Loire owned Henry VI. as King; 
but the provinces south of the Loire looked upon Charles VII., son 
of the last King, as their sovereign. The Duke of Bedford resolved to bring 
these provinces under the English rule, and began by laying siege to 
Orleans, an important city on the banks of the Loire. As Charles the Sev- 
enth took little pains to relieve it, it seemed that Orleans and all the territory 
on the south would soon be in the hands of the English, but just then Joan 
of Arc came to the rescue. 

Some time after this Richard, Duke of York, nephew of that Earl of 
March who was direct heir to the throne when Henry IV. ascended the 
throne, claimed the right to be King. 

In 1453 the King became for a time quite insane; Somerset, Chief Coun- 
selor to Queen Margaret (of Anjou), Henry’s wife, was imprisoned, and 
Parliament placed the government in the hands of the Duke of York, who 
was called Protector of the Kingdom. But as soon as the King recovered 
his reason Somerset was set at liberty, and the Duke of York took up arms. 

Then began one of the most dreadful wars that ever raged in England, 
the war of the Roses. York was represented by the white rose, and the Lan- 
castrians by the red. The first battle was fought at St. Alban’s in: May, 
1455. Somerset was killed in this action, and a few years of peace followed 
his death; but in September, 1459, the war broke out again, and in the fol- 
lowing year the King was made prisoner, and Queen Margaret was obliged 
to fly to Scotland. 
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Then it was agreed that Henry should continue to be King as long as he 
lived, but that the Duke of York and his children should inherit the crown, 
and not Henry’s own son. 

Queen Margaret could not patiently bear that her child should be 
deprived of his father’s throne; she came back from Scotland, gathered an 
army, and marched against the Yorkists. In the battle which followed, the 
Duke of York and his second son were slain, and the son and several noble- 
men who had been taken by the Queen’s party being put to death as traitors. 

But a few weeks afterward the Duke’s eldest son, Edward, took his 
. revenge at the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, defeated the Lancastrians, and 
ascended the throne as Edward IV. in 1461. 

Edward overthrew Queen Margaret’s forces at Towton, and a few years 
later destroyed her new army. He also captured King Henry and impris- 
oned him in the Tower of London. However, in 1470, Edward was defeated 
by the Yorkists, headed by the Earl of Warwick, the “King-maker.” 

Edward was obliged to fly from the kingdom, and Henry was brought 
out of the Tower, and once more shown to the people as their sovereign. 
But this change of Kings lasted a very little while; Edward returned by 
stealth to England, and his brother, the Duke of Clarence, who hated War- 
wick, because he had not given him the crown, took revenge by deserting 
to his brother and assisting him to raise an army. The forces of the White 
and the Red Roses met at Barnet on Easter-day, 1471, and in the battle 
which followed Warwick was slain and the Lancastrians totally routed. 

Queen Margaret had been raising troops in France, but her army was 
totally destroyed at Tewkesbury; Henry was put to death in the Tower, and 
when Edward died he was succeeded by his son Edward V. in 1483. 

Edward V. was about thirteen years old when his father died. He had 
been placed under the care of his ~~ sther’s relatives, and was residing with 
them at Ludlow Castle and keeping court as Prince of Wales, when his 
father’s death occasioned his being called to London. On the way thither 
he was met by his uncle Richard, the Duke of Gloucester, who took him 
away from his mother’s friends and sent them to prison. 

Gloucester brought the young King to London and placed him in the 
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royal apartments at the Tower. His mother had taken refuge with her 
youngest son, Richard, and his sisters, in the Abbey of Westminster. 
Gloucester desired that Richard be sent to the Tower to keep his brother 
company, and soon had his wish. Both were murdered there. 

Then Gloucester spread the report that his nephew had no right to the 
throne. He said Edward IV. was really married to another lady when he 
made Elizabeth Woodville his Queen, and on the 24th of June, 1483, it 
was declared the children of Edward 1V. could not lawfully inherit the 
- crown. The Duke of Gloucester was then proclaimed King by the title 
of Richard III. 

The reign of Richard lasted little more than two years. In that time 
several good laws were made, but Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, grand- 
son of Owen Tudor, raised the standard of revolt, and in August, 1485, 
defeated Richard at Bosworth, the King being killed. 

Richard was the last of the Plantagenet Kings, who had ruled over 
England since the accession of Henry II. in 1154—a period of three hundred 
and thirty-one years. During that time the nation had made great advances 
in power, wealth, and freedom; and even while the country was suffering 
from the War of the Roses, England was thought happy beyond other king- 
doms of Europe, because the King could not impose taxes or make laws 
without the consent of Parliament. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


First of the Tudors—‘Bluff King Hal” and His Six Consorts—How He Was 
Rid of All of Them With the Exception of the Beautiful Katharine Parr— 
Henry VIII. the Founder of the British Navy, the Pride of the Nation. 


WO months after the battle of Bosworth, Henry Tudor was crowned 
as Henry VII., and married the Princess Elizabeth of York. The 
Red and White Roses were thus united. 

There still lived a Prince of the royal house of York, Edward, Earl of 
Warwick, the son of the Duke of Clarence, who had been put to death by his 
brother, King Edward IV. Edward, however, was not successful in his 
efforts to regain the crown. 

Henry VII. died on the 21st of April, 1509, having reigned nearly twen- 
ty-four years. His wife, the gentle Queen Elizabeth of York, died six years 
before him. Besides his son Henry, the King left two daughters—Matr- - 
garet, married to James IV., King of Scotland, and Mary. 

In the reign of Henry VII., Englishmen first sailed across the Atlantic, 
and touched the shores of America. 

Columbus discovered the great new world in 1492. About four years 
afterward, a Venetian mariner, named Cabot, who had settled at Bristol, 
discovered Newfoundland, the oldest of British colonies. 

Henry VII. was hardly thirty when he reached the throne. The temper 
of Henry seemed to promise the reign of a poetic dreamer rather than of 
a statesman. The spare form, the sallow face, the quick eye, lit now and 
then with a fire that told of his Celtic blood, the shy, solitary humor which 
was only broken by outburst of pleasant converse or genial sarcasm, told 
of an inner concentration and enthusiasm; and to the last Henry’s mind © 
remained imaginative and adventurous. 

He dreamed of crusades, and dwelt with delight on the legends of 


Arthur which Caxton gave to the world in the year of his accession. 
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His tastes were literary and artistic. He called foreign scholars to his 
court to serve as secretaries and historiographers; he trained his children 
in the highest culture of their day; he was a patron of the new printing 
press, a lover of books and of art. The chapel at Westminster which bears 
his name reflects his passion for architecture. 

But life gave Henry little leisure for dreams or culture. From the first 
he had to struggle for sheer life against the dangers that beset him. A 
battle and treason had given him the throne; treason and a battle might 


_ dash him from it. His claim of blood was an uncertain and disputable one 


even by men of his own party. 

He stood attainted by solemn Act of Parliament; and though the judges ~ 
ruled that the possession of the crown cleared all attaint, the stigma and 
peril remained. His victory had been a surprise; he could not trust the 
nobles; of fifty-two Peers he dared summon only a part to the Parliament 
which assembled after his coronation and gave its recognition to his claim 
of the crown. 

The act made no mention of hereditary right, or of any right by con- 
quest, but simply declared “that the inheritance of the crown should be, 
rest, remain, and abide in the most royal person of their Sovereign Lord, 
King Henry VII., and the heirs of his body lawfully ensuing.” 

Such a declaration gave Henry a true Parliamentary title to his throne; 
and his consciousness of this was shown in a second act which assumed 
him to have been King since the death of Henry VI., and attainted Richard 
and his adherents as rebels and traitors. But such an act was too mani- 
festly unjust to give real strength to his throne; and was practically undone 
in 1495 when a new statute declared that no one should henceforth be 
attainted for serving a de facto King; and so insecure seemed Henry’s title 
that no power acknowledged him as King save France and the Pope, and 


‘the support of France—gained as men believed by a pledge to abandon the 


English claims on Normandy and Guienne—was as perilous at home as it 
was useful abroad. 

During the early years of his reign the country was troubled with local 
insurrections, and the turmoil within was quickened by encouragement 
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from without. The Yorkist sympathies of the Earl of Kildare, the Deputy 
of Ireland, offered a starting-point for a descent from the west; while the 
sister of Edward IV., the Duchess Margaret of Burgundy, a fanatic in the 
cause of her house, was ready to aid any Yorkist attempt from Flanders. 

A trivial rising in 1486 proved to be the prelude of a vast Sines in 
the following year. 

The victory of Stoke set Henry free't to turn to the inner government of 
his realm. Parliament was only summoned on rare and critical occasions. 
It was but twice converted during the last thirteen years of Henry’s reign. 

The chief aim of the King was the accumulation of a treasure which 
should relieve him from the need of ever appealing for its aid. Subsidies 
granted for the support of wars Henry evaded formed the base of a royal 
treasure which was swelled by the. revival of dormant claims of the Crown, 
by the exaction of fines for the breach ~ forgotten tenures, “iia by a host 
of petty extortions. 

Benevolences were again revived. He extorted gifts to the exchequer 
from men who lived handsomely on the ground that their wealth was 
manifest, and from. those who lived plainly on the plea that economy had 
made them wealthy. 

So successful were these efforts that at the end of his reign the King 
bequeathed a hoard of two millions to his successor. 

In his foreign policy Henry clung to a system of peace. His aim was 
to keep England apart, independent of the two great continental powers 
which during the Wars of the Roses had made revolutions at their will. 
Peace indeed was what Henry needed, but it was hard to win. The old 
quarrel with France seemed indeed at an end; for it was Henry’s pledge of 
friendship which had bought the French aid that enabled him to mount the 
throne. But in England itself hatred of the French burned fiercely as ever; 
and the growth of the French monarchy in extent and power through the 
policy of Louis XI., his extinction of the great feudatories, and the adminis- 
trative centralization he introduced, made even the coolest English states- 
man look on it as a danger to the realm. 

Only Brittany broke the long stretch of French coast which fronted 
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England; and the steady refusal of Edward IV. to suffer Louis to attack 
the Duchy showed the English sense of its value. 

Under its new King, however, Charles VIII., France showed her pur- 
pose of annexing Brittany. Henry was driven to find allies in the states 
which equally dreaded the French advance, in the house of Austria and in 
the new power of Spain, to call on Parliament for supplies, and to cross the 
channel in 1492 with twenty-five thousand men. But his allies failed him; 
and troubles at home brought Henry to listen to terms of peace on pay- 
ment of a heavy subsidy. 

The same political forecast, winning from very danger the elements of 
future security, was seen in the King’s dealings with Scotland.. From the 

‘moment England finally abandoned the fruitless effort to subdue it the 
story of Scotland had been a miserable one. 

- Whatever peace might be concluded, a sleepless dread of the old danger 
from the south tied the country to an alliance with France, and this alliance 
dragged it into the vortex of the Hundred Years’ War. 

But the effect of the struggle on the internal development of Scotland 
was utterly ruinous. The Houses of Douglas and of March which it raised 
into supremacy only interrupted their strife with England to battle fiercely 
with one. another or to coerce their King. The power of the Crown sank 
into insignificance under the earlier Sovereigns of the line of Stuart which 
succeeded to the throne on the extinction of the male line of Bruce in 1 371. 

Invasions and civil feuds not only arrested but even rolled back the 
national industry and prosperity. The country was a chaos of disorder and 
misrule, in which the peasant and the trader were the victims of feudal out- 
rage. The Border became a lawless land, where robbery and violence 
reigned utterly without check. 

A great name at last broke the line of the Scottish Kings. Schooled by 
a long captivity in England, James I. returned to his realm in'1424 to be 
the ablest of her rulers as he was the first of her poets. 

In the twelve years of a wonderful reign justice and order were restored 
for the while, the Scotch Parliament organized, the clans of the Highlands 
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assailed in their own fastnesses and reduced to swear fealty to the “Saxon” 
King. 

His death in 1437 was the signal for a struggle between the House of 
Douglas and the Crown, which lasted through half a century. Order, how- 
ever, crept gradually in; the exile of the Douglases left the Scottish 
monarch supreme in the Lowlands, while their dominion over the High- 
lands was secured by the ruin of the Lords of the Isles. 

The marriage of Margaret was to bring the House of Stuart at an after 
time to the English throne. But results as momentous and far more imme- 
diate followed on the marriage of Henry’s sons. 

But great as were the issues of Henry’s policy, it shrinks into littleness 
if we turn from it to the weighty movements which were now stirring the 
minds of men. 

The world was passing through changes more momentous than any it 
had witnessed since the victory of Christianity and the fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Its physical bounds were suddenly enlarged. The discoveries of Coper- 
nicus revealed to man the secret of the universe. Portuguese mariners 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope and anchored their merchant fleets in the 
harbors of India. 

This sudden contact with new lands, new faiths, new races of men 
quickened the slumbering intelligence of Europe into a strange curiosity. 
The first book of voyages that told of the Western World was the travels 
of Amerigo Vespucci. 

At the very hour when the intellectual energy of the Middle Ages had 
sunk into exhaustion the capture of Constantinople by the Turks and the 
flight of its Greek scholars to the shores of Italy opened anew the science 
and literature of an older world. 

The exiled Greek scholars were welcomed in Italy; and Florence, so 
long the home of freedom and of art, became the home of an intellectual 
revival. The poetry of Homer, the drama of Sophocles, the philosophy of 
Aristotle and of Plato woke again to life beneath the shadow of the mighty 
dome with which Brunelleschi had just crowned the City by the Arno. 
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All the restless energy which Florence had so long thrown into the 
cause of liberty she flung, now that her liberty was reft from her, into the 
cause of letters. The galleys of her merchants brought back manuscripts 
from the East as the most precious portion of their freight. 

In the palaces of her nobles fragments of classic sculpture ranged them- 
selves beneath the frescoes of Ghirlandajo. The recovery of a treatise of 
Cicero’s or a tract of Sallust’s from the dust of a monastic library was wel- 
comed by the group of statesmen and artists who gathered in the Rucellai 

gardens with a thrill of enthusiasm. 

Foreign scholars soon flocked over the Alps to learn Greek, the key of 
the new knowledge, from the Florentine teachers. Grocyn, a fellow of 
New College, was perhaps the first Englishman who studied under the 
Greek exile, Chancondylas; and the Greek lectures which he delivered in 

_ Oxford on his return in 1491 mark the opening of a new period in English 
. history. 

But from the first it was manifest that the revival of letters would take 
a tone in England very different from the tone it had taken in Italy, a tone 
less literary, less largely human, but more moral, more religious, more prac- 
tical in its bearings both upon society and politics. 

The awakening of a rational Christianity, whether in England or in the 
Teutonic world at large, begins with the Italian studies of John Colet; and 
the vigor and earnestness of Colet were the best proof of the strength with 
which the new movement was to affect English religion. 

He came back to Oxford utterly untouched by the Platonic mysticism 
or the semi-serious infidelity which characterized the groupof scholars round 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. The knowledge of Greek seems to have had one 
almost exclusive end for him, and this was a religious end. Greek was the 
key by which he could unlock the Gospels and the New Testament, and 
in these he thought that he could find a new religious standing-ground. 

It was this resolve of Colet to throw aside the traditional dogmas of his 
day and to discover a rational and practical religion in the Gospels them- 
selves which gave its peculiar stamp to the theology of the Renascence. 

His faith stood simply on a vivid realization of the person of Christ. In 
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the prominence which such a view gave to the moral life, in his free criticism 
of the earlier Scriptures, in his tendency to simple forms of doctrine and 
confessions of faith, Colet struck the keynote of a mode of religious thought 
as strongly in contrast with that of the later Reformation as with that of 
Catholicism itself. 

But the new movement was far from being bounded by the walls of 
Oxford. The printing press was making letters the common property of 
all. In the last thirty years of the fifteenth century ten thousand editions 
of books and pamphlets are said to have been published throughout 
Europe. ; 

All the Latin authors were accessible to every student before the cen- 
tury closed. Almost all the more valuable authors of Greece were pub- 
lished in the twenty years that followed. The profound influence of this 
burst of the two great classic literatures on the world at once made itself 
felt. 

Experimental science, the science of philology, the science of politics, 
the critical investigation of religious truth, all took their origin from this 
Renascence. 

Art, if it lost much in purity and propriety, gained in scope and in the 
fearlessness of its love of Nature. 

Literature, if crushed for the moment by the overpowering attraction 
of the great models of Greece and Rome, revived with a grandeur of form, 
a large spirit of humanity, such as it has never known since their day. 

In England the influence of the new movement extended far beyond 
the little group in which it had a few years before seemed concentrated. 
The great churchmen became its patrons. 

Langton, Bishop of Winchester, took delight in examining the young 
scholars of his episcopal family every evening, and sent all the most prom- 
ising of them to study across the Alps. 

Henry VIII. was not quite eighteen years old when he became King. 
He was a handsome and accomplished Prince. He was also more learned 
than most men of his time; for his great natural abilities had been carefully 
cultivated by his tutors, His frank, joyous manners charmed the people, 
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and few suspected that a cruel, imperious temper lay hidden beneath those 
fair appearances. 

When once Henry had set his mind on a thing, no considerations of jus- 
tice or mercy could turn him aside from the pursuit of it. He was personally 
brave, but no conqueror. 

Through the later years of Henry VII. Katharine of Aragon had been 
recognized at the English court simply as Princess Dowager of Wales. 

Her betrothal to Prince Henry was looked upon as cancelled by his 
protest, and though the King was cautious not to break openly with Spain 
by sending her home, he was resolute not to suffer a marriage which would 
bring a break with France and give Ferdinand an opportunity of dragging 
England into the strife between the two great powers of the west. 

But with the young King’s accession this policy of cattious isolation 
was at once put aside. There were grave political reasons indeed for the 
quick resolve which bore down the opposition of counsellors like Warham. 
As cool a head as that of Henry VII. was needed to watch without panic 
the rapid march of French: greatness. In mere extent France had grown 
with a startling rapidity since the close of her long strife with England. 

From Calais to Bayonne, from the Jura to the channel, stretched a wide 
and highly organized realm, whose disciplined army and unrivaled artil- 
lery lifted it high above its neighbors in force of war. 

The efficiency of its army was seen in the sudden invasion and conquest 
of Italy while England was busy with the pretended Duke of York. The 
passage of the Alps by Charles VIII. shook the whole political structure 
of Europe. 

In wealth, in political repute, in arms, in letters, in arts, Italy at this 
moment stood foremost among the peoples of Western Christendom, and 
the mastery which Charles won over it at a single blow lifted France at once 
above the states around her. 

It was this new and mighty power, a France that stretched from the 
Atlantic to the Mincio, that fronted the young King at his accession and 
startled him from his father’s attitude of isolation. 

He sought Ferdinand’s alliance none the less that it meant war, for his 
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temper was haughty and adventurous, his pride dwelt on the older claims 
of England to Normandy and Guienne, and his devotion to the papacy 
drew him to listen to the cry of Julius II. and to long like a crusader to free 
Rome from the French pressure. 

Nor was it of less moment to a will such as the young King’s that 
Katharine’s passionate love for him had roused as ardent a love in return. 

Two months therefore after his accession the Infanta became the wife 
of Henry VIII. The influence of the King of Aragon became all-powerful 
in the English council chamber. Katharine spoke of her husband and her- 
self as Ferdinand’s subjects. 

The young King wrote that he would obey Ferdinand as he had obeyed 
his own father. His obedience was soon to be tested. Ferdinand seized on 
his new ally as a pawn in the great game which he was playing on the 
European chess-board, a game which left its traces on the political and 
religious map of Europe for centuries after him. 

It was not without good ground that Henry VII. faced so coolly the 
menacing growth of France. He saw what his son failed to see, that the 
cool, wary King of Aragon was building up as quickly a power which was 
great enough to cope with it, and that grow as the two rivals might they 
were matched too evenly to render England’s position a really dangerous 
one. ‘ 

While the French Kings aimed at the aggrandizement of a country, 
Ferdinand aimed at the aggrandizement of a House. Through the mar- 
riage of their daughter and heiress Juana with the son of the Emperor 
Maximilian, the Archduke Philip, the blood of Ferdinand and Isabel had 
merged in that of the House of Austria, and the aim of Ferdinand was 
nothing less than to give to the Austrian House the whole world of the 
west. 

Charles of Austria, the issue of Philip’s marriage, had been destined from 
his birth by both his grandfathers, Maximilian and Ferdinand, to succeed 
to the Empire; Franche Comté and the state built up by the Burgundian 
Dukes in the Netherlands had already passed into his hands at the death 
of his father; the madness of his mother left him next heir of Castile; the 
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death of Ferdinand would bring him Aragon and the dominion of the 
Kings of Aragon in Southern Italy; that of Maximilian would add the Arch- 
duchy of Austria, with the dependencies in the south and its hopes of 
increase by the winning through marriage of the realms of Bohemia and 
Hungary. 

A war alone could drive France from the Milanese, but such a war might 
be waged by a league of European powers which would remain as a check 
upon France, should she attempt to hinder this vast union of states in the 
hand of Charles or to wrest from him the Imperial Crown. 

Such a league, the Holy League as it was called from the accession to 
it of the Pope, Ferdinand was enabled to form at the close of 1511 by the 
kinship of the Emperor, the desire of Venice and Julius II. to free Italy 
from the stranger, and the warlike temper of Henry VIII. 

Dreams of new Crecys and Agincourts roused the ardor of the young 
King; and the campaign of 1512 opened with his avowal of the old claims 
on his “heritage of France.” 

But the subtle intriguer in whose hands he lay pushed steadily to his 
own great ends. The League drove the French from the Milanese. An 
English army which landed at Fontarabia to attack Guienne found itself 
used as a covering force to shield-Ferdinand’s seizure of Navarre, the one 
road through which France could attack his grandson’s heritage of Spain. 

The troops mutinied and sailed home; Scotland, roused again by the 
danger of France, threatened invasion; the world scoffed at Englishmen as 
useless for war. 

Henry’s spirit, however, rose with the need. In 1513 he landed in 
person in the north of France, and a sudden rout of the French cavalry’in 
an engagement near Guinegate, which received from its bloodless character 
the name of the Battle of the Spurs, gave him the fortresses of Terouenne 
and Tournay. 

A victory yet more decisive awaited his arms at home. A Scotch army 
crossed the border, with James IV. at its head; but on the gth of September 
it was met by an English force under the Earl of Surrey at Flodden in 
Northumberland. : 
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James “fell near his banner,” and his army was driven off the field with 
heavy losses. 

Flushed with this new glory, the young King was resolute to continue 
the war when in the opening of 1514 he found himself left alone by the dis- 
solution of the League. Ferdinand had gained his ends, and had no mind 
to fight longer simply to realize the dreams of his son-in-law. 

Henry had indeed gained much. The might of France was broken. 
The Papacy was restored to freedom. England had again figured as a 
great power in Europe. 

But the millions left by his father were exhausted, his subjects had been 
drained by repeated subsidies, and, furious as he was at the treachery of his 
Spanish ally, Henry was driven to conclude a peace. : 

Through all the changes of Henry VIII.’s terrible career his home was 
a home of letters. His boy, Edward VI., was a fair scholar in both the 
classical languages. His daughter Mary wrote good Latin letters. Eliza- 
beth began every day with an hour’s reading in the Greek Testament, the 
tragedies of Sophocles, or the orations of Demosthenes. 

The ladies of the court caught the royal fashion and were tound poring 
over the pages of Plato. Widely as Henry’s ministers differed from each 
other, they all agreed in sharing and fostering the culture around them. 

A beautiful young lady, named Anne Boleyn, became one of the Queen’s 
attendants, and Henry was so charmed with her that he resolved to get rid 
of his wife in order to marry Anne. ‘He complained that his conscience was 
troubled because he had married his brother’s widow, and asked the Pope 
(not the one who had given permission for the marriage) to command him 
to put away Katharine. 

The Pope put off an answer as long as he could, and Henry, enraged at 
the delay, resolved that the Pope should have no more authority in England. 
He then procured a divorce from the new Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Thomas Cranmer, without the consent of the Pope. He married Anne 
Boleyn, and in 1534 it was declared in Parliament that the Pope had no 
authority in the Church of England. 

Henry heaped honors upon his new Queen, and appeared to be very 
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fond of her; but soon the King began to admire Jane Seymour, one of 
_ Anne’s ladies in waiting; and, in order to get rid of Anne, he caused her to 
be accused of horrible crimes and condemned to death. Only three years 
after she had been crowned Queen, her head was cut off in the Tower. She 
left an infant daughter, named Elizabeth. 

The very day after poor Anne’s execution, the King married Jane Sey- 
mour, who survived her marriage eighteen months. She died a few 
days after she had become the mother of Edward, afterwards Edward VI. 

Henry next asked in marriage a German Princess, Anna of Cleves. He 
had seen a portrait of her which was beautiful, but when she arrived in 
England he found she was much less handsome than her picture, and his 
favorite minister, Cromwell, who had advised the marriage, was disgraced 
and put to death. Anna herself was easily persuaded to consent that the 
marriage should be dissolved. 

Henry chose for his fifth wife Katharine Howard; but she had been 
Queen but a little while when Henry put her to death without mercy. 

Katharine Parr became his sixth wife. She was a pious and learned 
woman, and a most patient nurse to the King, who became miserably dis- 
eased toward the close of his life. She outlived him. 

When Henry began to reign, England and most other nations of 
Europe had long been subject to the authority of the Pope in matters 
relating to religion. In 1517 Martin Luther began, in Germany, to preach 
and write against the Church of Rome, and a great multitude separated 
themselves from that church. Before many’ years had passed away, several 
of the German states, the Kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden, and half of 
the cantons of Switzerland had thrown off their allegiance to the Pope. 

In England there appeared, at first, to be little prospect of any change 
in the church, for Henry was so shocked at the doctrines of Luther that he 
wrote a book against them. This pleased the Pope so much that he con- 
ferred on him a new title, “Defender of the Faith.” English sovereigns 
have borne it ever since; but the faith which they have to defend now is that 
of the Church of England. 

Notwithstanding the King’s indignation at Luther, many of his books - 
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found their way into England, and were much read; and English Bibles 
began to be brought into the country. At that time it was against the law 
to print them in England; but some learned zealous men went over to Ger- 
many and Switzerland and printed them there. 

Henry lost his regard for the Pope when he could not obtain from him 
permission to divorce Queen Katharine; and in 1534 caused his subjects 
to renounce the authority of Rome. Four years afterward he gave leave 
for a Bible to be placed in every parish church; and in the year 1539 the 
Scriptures were for the first time printed in England. 

These Bibles were very large; they were chained to the reading-desk, 
round which, in some of the churches, groups of working-men gathered in 
thé evening when the labors of the day were done and listened while one 
more learned than the rest read aloud to his companions. 

But though Henry allowed the people to hear the Bible read, he would 
not allow them to interpret it differently from himself, and adhered in 
almost all points to the Romish doctrine. 

Henry was the founder of the English navy, and established the royal 
dockyards at Deptford, Woolwich and Portsmouth. He died on the 28th 
of January, 1547, after a reign of nearly thirty-eight years. 

He left three children: Edward, the son of Jane Seymour, who was 
nine years of age when his father died; Elizabeth, the daughter of Anne 
Boleyn, who was thirteen; and Mary, the daughter of Katharine of Ara- 
gon, who was thirty-one. He had given them a thorough education, and 
the little Prince was already remarkable for his love of knowledge. He was 
also a very amiable boy, and his early wisdom and piety gave promise of a 
happy reign; but he lived only a few years and was too young to be King | 
except in name. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Edward VI., Successor of His Father, Henry VIIJ.—Never Really King, Being a 
Minor—Brief Reign of “Bloody Mary,” and the Glorious Period Covered by 
the Sovereignty of Elizabeth, the “Virgin Queen”—Last of the Tudors— 
Her Successor the Son of the Beautiful Mary, Queen of Scots—James I., 
House of Stuart—Charles I. and His Unhappy Death. 


HE actual rulers of England during the reign of Edward VI. were, 
first, his uncle Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, and then Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick, afterward Duke of Northumberland. It had been a 
favorite plan with Henry VIII. to marry his son Edward to the little Mary, 
Queen of Scotland. Mary was the granddaughter of James IV., who fell at 
Flodden; she had become the Queen of Scots even in her cradle, for her 
father, James V., died a few days after her birth. If she had been given in 
marriage to Edward, the whole island would have been united under one 
ruler, and there would have been an end to the wars between England and 
Scotland. Some of the Scottish Lords were willing to consent to the mar- 
riage; but Henry was impatient to make them all do so, and went to war. 

After the death of Henry VIII. Somerset continued the war, and entered 
Scotland at the head of seventy thousand men. The Scots raised a still 
larger force, but they were overthrown with great slaughter at Pinkie, in 
September, 1547. 

Somerset favored the Reformation, and allowed Cranmer to make 
many changes in the services of the church. The mass was abolished; the 
Bible was allowed to be freely read; and on Whitsunday, 1549, the English 
Book of Common Prayer was enjoined to be used for the first time in every 
parish church throughout the kingdom. In general, the priests consented - 
to these changes; but some of the bishops refused to do so, and were 
deprived of their sees. 

Edward died in 1553, and his uncle, Duke of Northumberland, con- 
cealed the fact for several days in order to secure the Crown to Lady Jane 
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Grey, his daughter-in-law, but Mary, eldest daughter of Henry VIII., and 
sister of Edward VI., was proclaimed Queen. 

The triumph of Mary was a fatal blow at the system of despotism which 
Henry VIII. had established. It was a system that rested not so much on 
the actual strength possessed by the Crown as on the absence of any effec- 
tive forces of resistance. 

At Henry’s death the one force of opposition which had developed itself 


was that of the Protestants, but whether in numbers or political weight the — 


Protestants were as yet of small consequence, and their resistance did little 
to break the general drift of both nation and King. 

For, great as were the changes which Henry had wrought in the sever- 
ance of England from the Papacy and the establishment of the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Crown, they were wrought with fair assent from the 
people at large; and when once the discontent had been appeased England 
as a whole acquiesced in the conservative system of the King. 

This national union, however, was broken by the Protectorate. At the 
moment when it had reached its height the royal authority was seized by 
a knot of nobles and recklessly used to further the revolutionary projects 
of a small minority of the people. From the hour of this revolution a new 
impulse was given to resistance. 

The older nobility, the bulk of the gentry, the wealthier merchants, the 
great mass of the people, found themselves thrown by the very instinct of 
conservatism into opposition to the Crown. 4 

It was only by foreign hirelings that revolt was suppressed. 

At the opening of August Mary entered London in triumph. Short 
and thin in figure, with a face drawn and colorless that told of constant 
ill-health, there was little in the outer seeming of the new Queen to recall 
her father; but her hard, bright eyes, her manlike voice, her fearlessness and 
self-will, told of her Tudor blood, as her skill in music, her knowledge of 
languages, her love of learning, spoke of the culture and refinement of 
Henry’s court. 

Though Mary was thirty-seven years old, the strict retirement in which 
she had lived had left her as ignorant of the actual temper of England as 
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England was ignorant of her own. She had made a resolve to adhere to 
her father’s system till her brother came of age to rule, and England 
believed her to be longing, like itself, simply for a restoration of what Henry 
had left. 

The belief was confirmed by her earlier actions. The changes of the 
Protectorate were treated as null and void. Gardiner, Henry’s minister, 
was drawn from the Tower to take the lead as Chancellor at the Queen’s 
Council-board. Bonner and the deposed Bishops were restored to their 
sees. Ridley with the others who had displaced them were again expelled. 
Latimer, as a representative of the extreme Protestants, was sent to the 
Tower; and the foreign refugees, as anti-sacramentarians, were ordered to 
leave England. 

On an indignant protest from Cranmer against reports that he was 
ready to abandon the new reforms the Archbishop was sent for his seditious 
demeanor to the Tower, and soon put on his trial for treason with Lady 
Jane Grey, her husband, and two of his brothers. Each pleaded guilty; 
but no attempt was made to carry out the sentence of death. 

In all this England went with the Queen. The popular enthusiasm 
hardly waited in fact for the orders of the Government. The whole system 
which had been pursued during Edward’s reign fell with a sudden crash. 
London indeed retained much of its Protestant sympathy, but over the rest 
of the country the tide of reaction swept without a check. 

The married priests were driven from their churches, the images were 
replaced. In many parishes the new Prayer-Book was set aside and the 
Mass restored. The Parliament which met in October annulled the laws 
made respecting religion during the past reign, and re-established the form 
of service as used in the last year of Henry VIII. 

Up to this point the temper of England went fairly with that of the 
Queen. But there were from the first signs of a radical difference between 
the aim of Mary and that of her people. With the restoration of her father’s 
system the nation as a whole was satisfied. 

Mary, on the other hand, looked on such a restoration simply as a step 
toward a complete revival of the system which Henry had done away. 
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Through long years of suffering and peril her fanaticism had been patiently 
brooding over the hope of restoring to England its older religion. 

She believed, as she said at a later time to the Parliament, that “she had 
been predestined and preserved by God to the succession of the Crown for 
no other end save that He might make use of her above all else in the bring- 
ing back of the realm to the Catholic faith.” 

She had in fact not ventured as yet to refuse the title of “Head of the 
Church next under God” or to disclaim the powers which the Act of 
Supremacy gave her; on the contrary she used these powers in the regu- 
lation of preaching as her father had used them. 

The strenuous resistance with which her proposal to set aside the new 
Prayer Book was met in Parliament warned her of the difficulties that 
awaited any projects of radical change. The proposal was carried, but only 
after a hot conflict which lasted over six days and which left a third of the 
Lower House still opposed to it. 

Their opposition by no means implied approval of the whole series of 
religious changes of which the Prayer Book formed a part, for the more 
moderate Catholics were pleading at this time for prayers in the vulgar 
tongue. But it showed how far men’s minds were from any spirit of blind 
reaction or blind compliance with the royal will. 

The temper of the Parliament indeed was very different from that of 
the Houses which had knelt before Henry VIII. If it consented to repeal 
the enactment which rendered her mother’s marriage invalid and to declare 
Mary “born in lawful matrimony,” it secured the abolition of all the new 
treasons and felonies created in the two last reigns. 

The demand for their abolition showed that jealousy of the growth of 
civil tyranny had now spread from the minds of philosophers like More to 
the minds of common Englishmen. Still keener was the jealousy of any 
marked revolution in the religious system which Henry had established. 

The wish to return to the obedience of Rome lingered indeed among 
some of the clergy and in the northern shires. But elsewhere the system 
of a national Church was popular, and it was backed by the existence of a 
large and influential class who had been enriched by the abbey lands. 
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Forty thousand families had profited by the spoil, and watched anxiously 
any approach of danger to their new possessions, such as submission to 
‘the Papacy was likely to bring about. On such a submission, however, 
Mary was resolved: and it was to gain strength for such a step that she 
determined to seek a husband from her mother’s house. 

The policy of Ferdinand of Aragon, so long held at bay by adverse 
fortune, was now to find its complete fulfilment. To one line of the house 
of Austria, that of Charles the Fifth, had fallen not only the Imperial Crown, 
- but the great heritage of Burgundy, Aragon, Naples, Castile, and the 
Castilian dependencies in the New World. 

To a second, that of the Emperor’s brother Ferdinand, had fallen the 
Austrian duchies, Bohemia and Hungary. The marriage of Katharine was 
now, as it seemed, to bear its fruits by the union of Mary with a son of 

Charles, and the placing a third Austrian line upon the throne of England. 
> Uhé!'Phe gigantic scheme of bringing all western Europe together under the 
rule of a single family seemed at last to draw to its realization. 

The Queen’s subjects, of whatever religion they might be, were greatly 
displeased when they heard she meant to marry Philip of Spain, the son of 
the Emperor Charles. Philip was many years younger than Mary, and 
notorious for a proud, stern, gloomy disposition. It was well known that 
he hated a free government. Englishmen feared he would destroy their 
liberties, and dreaded him the more because he possessed powerful fleets and 
armies. 

The Spanish ambassador, who came to conclude the marriage, nar- 
rowly escaped being torn to pieces by the populace, but Mary persisted in 
her course and married the loathed Spaniard. 

Then the fires of persecution were lighted. It was an age of intoler- 
ance, and the party in power believed it riy ht to destroy those opponents they 
could not convert. Mary sent hundreds of Protestants to the stake, thereby 
gaining the name of “Bloody Mary.” 

Among these were many great and good men, like Ridley and Latimer, 
who were burned together at Oxford. 

“Be of good cheer, Master Ridley,’ 


3 


said his aged friend, “and play the 
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man.- ‘ We shall'this day light-siich a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as 
I trust ‘shall’ never=be:put out.” 

_ From February; 1555, to November, 1558, two hundred and ninety per- 
sons were burned’ alive, besides many who perished in prison. 

Mary was very miserable. Philip, Mary’s husband, King of Spain, 
induced his wife to go to war with France, the consequence being that the 
English lost the city of Calais, after holding it more than two hundred 
years. : ¢ 
Just before Mary died, which was on November.17th, 1558, she said to 
those about her, “If you will open my body after my death, you will find 
‘Calais’ written‘ on my heart.” 


Queen Mary was not lamented; on the contrary, as soon’as it was known 
that she was dead the bells of all the churches in London rang joyfully for 
the accession of her sister; every open space was lit up with bonfires; and 
the citizens set out tables in the streets, and invited every one who went by 
to feast and make merry in honor of Queen Elizabeth, her young sister—and 
a Protestant. 

Queen Elizabeth was twenty-five years of age when she ascended the 
throne; tall, handsome, and majestic, the Queenl:; dignity of her behavior 
being mingled with.a kind and cheerful condescension which won all hearts. 
She was.a woman of extraordinary sagacity, and gave proof of it the first 
day of her reign in the choice of her counsellors and advisers. © 

The next heir after Mary and Elizabeth was the young Queen of Scots, 
the granddaughter of Henry VII.’s eldest daughter, Margaret; but, as she 
was a Roman Catholic, the English did not want her on the throne, and hence 
were anxious for Elizabeth to marry. This she did not do, but remained 
the “Virgin Queen” throughout the nearly forty-two years of her reign. 

As soon as Parliament assembled, the authority of the Pope was once 
more renounced, the Queen declared supreme in church and state, mass 
was abolished, and the Book of Common Prayer restored. Nearly all par- 
ish ptiests conformed to the new laws, and fourteen Bishops, who refused, 
were deprived of their sees. The new Bishops were learned and pious men 
who had been forced to hide themselves or flee during the reign of Mary. 
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The navy had dwindled during the reign of Mary, and Elizabeth repaired 
the evil without loss of time. She built ships of war, fortified the Medway, 
and established well-stocked arsenals in the chief towns along the coast. 
She encouraged the manufacture of gunpowder, instead of buying it from 
foreigners. 

The merchants and people of the seaport towns followed their sover- 
eign’s example, and in the fourth year of her reign Elizabeth was able to 
send to sea a fleet with twenty thousand fighting men on board. 

Elizabeth also coined new silver money, composed of real metal, and the 
debased coins of previous reigns was replaced; had the Bible and Book of 
Common Prayer printed in the Welsh language; befriended the arts, 
sciences, trades, commerce, discoveries of all sorts, exploration and manu- 
factures; destroyed the great Spanish Armada; encouraged literature to 
such an extent that the “Elizabethan Period” is regarded as the most bril- 
liant in English literature. 

During her reign new mines of copper and other minerals were discov- 
ered, and the first brass manufactory was set up in England. The first paper- 
mill also was erected at Dartford, in Kent. 

Among the famous writers of that period were the poets Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson, and the philosopher Francis Bacon. 

The East India Company was founded in the reign of Elizabeth. It 
was at first only for trade to India and China, but it long ruled all India, and 
was by far the most wealthy and powerful body of merchants in the world. 

Three Irish rebellions caused the “Good Queen Bess,” as the people 
called her, much anxiety, as the island had become a mere desert. In ker 
wars Elizabeth was the victor, for she showed the spirit of a true warrior. 

There was one act of her long reign which Elizabeth never ceased to 
regret, and that was her order for the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Elizabeth, however, felt that her kingdom was never safe while her beauti- 
ful, ambitious and aggressive rival lived; and she could not see far enough 
into the future to ascertain that her own successor on the throne was. to be 
the son of this same Queen of the Scots. 

Meanwhile, the people itself was waking to a new sense of national free- 
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dom. Elizabeth saw the forces, political and religious, which she had stub- 
bornly held in check for a half a century, pressing on her irresistibly. 

In spite of the rarity of its assemblings, in spite of high words and 
imprisonment and dextrous management, the Parliament had quietly gained 
a power which, at her accession, the Queen could never have dreamed of 
its possessing. 

Step by step the Lower House had won the freedom of its members 
from the arrest save by its own permission, the right of punishing and 
expelling members for crimes committed within its walls, and of determin- 
ing all matter relating to elections. The more important claim of freedom 
of speech had brought on from time to time a series of petty conflicts in 
which Elizabeth generally gave way. But on this point the Commons still 
shrank from any consistent repudiation of the Queen’s assumption of 
control. 

A bold protest of Peter Wentworth against her claim to exercise such 
a control in 1575 was met indeed by the House itself with his committal 
to the Tower; and the bolder questions which he addressed to the Parlia- 
ment of 1588, “Whether this Council is not a place for every member of the 
same freely and without control, by bill or speech, to utter any of the griefs 
of the Commonwealth,” brought on him a fresh imprisonment at the hands 
of the Council, which lasted till the dissolution of the Parliament and with 
which the Commons declined to interfere. 

But while vacillating in its assertion of the rights of individual members, 
the House steadily claimed for itself a right to discuss even the highest 
matters of State. Three great subjects, the succession, the Church, and the 
regulation of trade, had been regarded by every Tudor sovereign as lying 
exclusively within the competence of the Crown. 

But Parliament had again and again asserted its right to consider the 
succession. It persisted in spite of censure and rebuff in presenting schemes 
of ecclesiastical reform. And three years before Elizabeth’s death it dealt 
boldly with matters of trade. 

Complaints made in 1571 of the licenses and monopolies by which 
internal and external commerce were fettered, were repressed by a royal 
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reprimand as matters neither pertaining to the Commons nor within the 
compass of their understanding. 

When the subject was again stirred nearly twenty years afterward, Sir 
Edward Hoby was sharply rebuked by “a great personage” for his com- 
plaint of the illegal exactions made by the Exchequer. 

But the bill which he promoted was sent up to the Lords in spite of 
this, and at the close of Elizabeth’s reign the storm of popular indignation 
which had been roused by the growing grievance nerved the Commons, 

‘in 1601, to a decisive struggle. 

It was in vain that the ministers opposed a bill for the Abolition of 
Monopolies, and after four days of vehement debate the tact of Elizabeth 
taught her to give way. 

She acted with her usual ability, declared her previous ignorance of 
the existence of the evil, thanked the House for its interference, and quashed 
at a single blow every monopoly that she had granted. 

Elizabeth’s defeat was a real one. Political freedom was proving itself 
again the master in the long struggle with the Crown. Nor in her yet 
fiercer struggle against religious freedom could Elizabeth look forward to 
any greater success. 

The’ sharp suppression of the Martin Marprelate pamphlets was far 
from damping the courage of the Presbyterians. Cartwright, who had 
been appointed by Lord Leicester to the mastership of an hospital at War- 
wick, was bold enough to organize his system of Church discipline among 
the clergy of that country and of Northamptonshire. 

His example was widely followed; and the general gatherings of the 
whole ministerial body of the clergy and the smaller assemblies for each 
diocese or shire, which in the Presbyterian scheme bore the name of Synods 
and Classes, began to be held in many parts of England for the purposes 
of debate and consultation. 

The new organization was quickly suppressed, but Cartwright was 
saved from the banishment which Whitgift demanded by a promise of sub- 
mission, and his influence steadily widened. With Presbyterianism itself 
indeed Elizabeth was strong enough to deal. Its dogmatism and bigotry 
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was opposed to the better temper of the age, and it never took any Pos 
hold on England. 

But if Presbyterianism was limited to a few, Puritanism, the religious 
temper which sprang from a deep conviction of the truth of Protestant doc- 
trines and of the falsehood of Catholicism, had become through the struggle 
with Spain and the Papacy the temper of three-fourths of the English 
people. 

The policy of Elizabeth did its best to give to the Presbyterians the 
support of Puritanism. Her establishment of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion had given fresh life and popularity to the doctrines which it aimed at, 
crushing by drawing together two currents of opinion which were in them- 
selves perfectly distinct. i 

The Presbyterian platform of Church discipline had as yet been embraced 
by the clergy only, and by few among the clergy. 

On the other hand, the wish for a reform in the Liturgy, the dislike of 
“superstitious usages,” of the use of the surplice, the sign of the cross in 
baptism, the gift of the ring in marriage, the posture of kneeling at the 
Lord’s Supper, was shared by a large number of the clergy and the laity 
alike. 

At the opening of Elizabeth’s reign almost all the higher Churchmen 
save Parker were opposed to them, and a motion for their abolition in Con- 
vocation was lost but by a single vote. The temper of the country gentle- 
men on this subject was indicated by that of Parliament; and it was well 
known that the wisest of the Queen’s Councilors, Burleigh, Walsingham, 
and Knollys, were at one time in this matter with the gentry. 

If their common persecution did not wholly succeed in fusing these 
two sections of religious opinion into one, it at any rate gained for the Pres- 
byterians a general‘sympathy on the part of the Puritans. 

Elizabeth’s death marked one of the turning points of English history. 
The age of the Renascence and of the New Monarchy passed away with 
the Queen. The whole face of the realm had been silently changing oni 
the later years of her reign. 

The kingdom which had been saved from ruin but fifty years before by 
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the jealousies of its neighbors now stood in the forefront of European 
powers. France clung to its friendship. Spain trembled beneath its blows. 
The Papacy had sullenly withdrawn from a fruitless strife with the heretic 
island. i 

_ The last of the Queen’s labors had laid Ireland at her feet, and her death 
knit Scotland to its ancient enemy by the tie of a common king. 

Within England itself the change was as great. Religious severance, 
the most terrible of national dangers, had been averted by the patience and 

the ruthlessness of the Crown. The ecclesiastical compromise of the Tudors 
had at last won the adhesion of the country at large. 

Nor was the social change less remarkable. The natural. growth of 
wealth and a patient good government had gradually put an end to all 
social anarchy. The dread of feudal revolt had passed forever away. The 
baronage had finally made way for a modern nobility, but this nobility, 
sprung from the court of the Tudors, and dependent for its existence on the 
favor of the Crown, had none of that traditional hold on the people at 
large which made the feudal lords so formidable a danger. 

The disappearance of these dangers brought with it a revival of the 
craving for liberty and self-government. Once awakened, such craving 
found a solid backing in the material progress of the time, in the upgrowth 
of new social classes, in the intellectual development of the people, and in 
the new boldness and vigor of the national temper. 

The long outer peace, the tranquillity of the realm, the lightness of 
taxation till the outbreak of war with Spain, had spread prosperity through- 
out the land. Even the war failed to hinder the enrichment of the trading 
classes. The increase remained at least as great through the forty years 
that followed, and the erection of stately houses, marriages with noble 
families, and the purchase of great estates, showed the rapid growth of the 
merchant class in wealth and social importance. 

London above all was profiting by the general advance. The rapidity 
of its growth awoke jealousy of the royal Council. One London merchant 
founded the great hospital and school of the Charter House. Another 
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brought the New River from its springs at Chadwell and Amwell to supply 
London with pure water. 

Ere many years had gone the wealth of the great capital was to tell on 
the whole course of English history. 

Nor was the merchant class alone in this elevation. If the greater nobles 
no longer swayed the State, the spoil of the Church lands, and the general 
growth of national wealth, were raising the lesser landowners into a new 
social power. An influence which was to play a growing part in our history, 
the influence of the gentry, of the squires—as they were soon to be called— 
told more and more on English politics. In all but name indeed the leaders 
of this class were the equals of the peers whom they superseded. 

While a new social fabric was thus growing up on the wreck of feudal 
England new influences were telling on its development. The immense 
advance of the people as a whole in knowledge and intelligence throughout 
the reign of Elizabeth was in itself a revolution. 

The hold of tradition, the unquestioning awe which formed the main 
strength of the Tudor throne, had been sapped and weakened by the intellec- 
tual activity of the Renascence, by its endless questionings, its historic 
research, its philosophic skepticism. 

On the other hand the nation was learning to rely on itself, to believe 
in its own strength and vigor, to crave for a share in the guidance of its own 
life. His conflict with the two great spiritual and temporal powers of 
Christendom, his strife at once with the Papacy and the House of Austria, 
had roused in every Englishman a sense of supreme manhood, which told, 
however slowly, on his attitude toward the Crown. 

What hindered this force from telling as yet fully on national affairs 
was the breadth and largeness which characterized the temper of the 
Renascence. Through the past half-century the aims of Englishmen had 
been drawn far over the narrow bounds of England itself to every land and 
every sea; while their mental activity spent itself as freely on poetry and 
science as on religion and politics. 

For a hundred years past men had been living in the midst of a spiritual 
revolution. Not only the world about them but the world of thought and 
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feeling within every breast had been utterly transformed. The work of the 
sixteenth century had wrecked that tradition or religion, of knowledge, of 
political and social order, which had been accepted without question by the 
Middle Ages. With the deepening sense of human individuality came a 
deepening conviction of the boundless capacities of the human soul. Not 
as a theological dogma, but as a-human fact man knew himself to be an 
all but infinite power, whether for good or for ill. 

The drama towered into sublimity as it painted the strife of mighty 
forces within the breasts of Othello or Macbeth. Poets passed into meta- 
physicians as they strove to unravel the workings of conscience within the 
soul. From that hour one dominant influence told on human action: and 
all the various energies that had been called into life by the age that was 
passing away were seized, concentrated, and steadied to a definite aim by 
the spirit of religion. 

The popularity of the Bible had been growing fast from the day Bishop 
Bonner set up the first six copies in St. Paul’s. 

Religion was only one of the causes for this sudden popularity of the 
Bible. The book was equally important in its bearing on the intellectual 
development of the people. All the prose literature of England, save the 
forgotten tracts of Wyclif, has grown up since the translation of the Scrip- 
tures by Tyndall and Coverdale. 

So far as the nation at large was concerned, no history, no romance, 
hardly any poetry save the little-known verse of Chaucer, existed in the 
English tongue when the Bible was ordered to be set up in churches. 

Sunday after Sunday, day after day, the crowds that gathered round 
the Bible in the nave of St. Paul’s, or the family group that hung on its 
words in the devotional exercises at home, were leavened with a new liter- 
ature. Legend and annal, war song and psalm, State-roll and biography, 
the mighty voices of prophets, the parables of Evangelists, stories of mission 
journeys, of perils by the sea and among the heathen, philosophic argu- 
ments—all were flung broadcast over minds unoccupied for the most part 
by any rival learning. 
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The language of the Hebrew, the idiom of the Hellenistic Greek, lent 
themselves with a curious felicity to the purposes of translation. 

As a mere literary monument the English version of the Bible remains 
the noblest example of the English tongue, while its perpetual use made 
it from the instant of its appearance the standard of our language. 

For the moment its literary effect was less than its social. The power 
of the book over the mass of Englishmen showed itself in a thousand super- 
ficial ways, and in none more conspicuously than in the influence it exerted 
on ordinary speech. ‘ 

It formed the whole literature which was practically accessible to ordi- 
nary Englishmen. Even to common minds this familiarity with grand 
poetic imagery in prophet and apocalypse gave a loftiness and ardor of 
expression that with all its tendency to exaggeration and bombast we may 
prefer to the slipshod vulgarisms of to-day. 

Far greater than its effect on literature or social phrase was the effect 
of the Bible on the character of the people at large. The Bible was as yet 
the one book which was familiar to every Englishman; and everywhere its 
words, as they fell on ears which custom had not deadened to their force 
and beauty, kindled a startling enthusiasm. 

The whole moral effect which is produced nowadays by the religious 
newspaper, the tract, the essay, the missionary report, the sermon, was 
then produced by the Bible alone; and its effect in this way, however dis- 
passionately we examine it, was simply amazing. 

The whole nation became a church. The problems of life and death, 
whose questionings found no answer in the higher minds of Shakespeare’s 
day, pressed for an answer not only from noble and scholar, but from farmer 
and shopkeeper in the age that followed him. The answer they found was 
almost of necessity a Calvinistic answer. 

It was in each Christian conscience that the strife was waged between ~ 
Heaven and Hell. Not as one of a body, but as a single soul, could each 
Christian claim his part in the mystery of redemption. 

With such a conception of human life Puritanism offered the natura! 
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form for English religion at a time when the feeling with which religion 
could most easily ally itself was the sense of individuality. 

It was thus by its own natural development that the temper of English- 
men became above all religious, and that their religion took in most cases 
the form of Calvinism. But the rapid spread of Calvinism was aided by 
outer causes as well as inner ones. 

The reign of Elizabeth had been a long struggle for national existence. 
When Shakespeare first trod the streets of London it was a question whether 

‘England should still remain England or whether it should sink into a vassal! 
of Spain. 

In that long contest the creed which Henry and Elizabeth had con- 
structed, the strange compromise of old tradition with new convictions 
which the country was gradually shaping into a new religion for itself, had 
done much for England’s victory. It had held England together as a 
people. It had hindered any irreparable severance of the nation into war- 
ring churches. But it had done this unobserved. To the bulk of men the 
victory seemed wholly due to the energy and devotion of Calvinism. 

Upon Elizabeth’s death, in 1603, March 24th, the Crown passed to the 
Stuarts, of Scotland, Elizabeth being the last of the House of Tudor, whose 
members had reigned one hundred and eighteen years. 

James VI., of Scotland, became King James I., of England. He was 
the son of Mary, Queen of Scots, and the grandson of Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Henry VII., and since his accession English Kings have been 
the rulers of Scotland, as well as England and Wales. 

James was unfortunate in most things. He thought to exercise the 
power as sovereign as did Elizabeth, but Parliament refused to accede; he 
was unlucky in war, and when he died, in 1625, England hoped for better 
times. In James’ reign the famous Gunpowder Plot of 1605 was exposed; 
there was high religious feeling of an unfriendly nature between differing 
sects; but, as an offset, England added largely to her possessions through 

the activity of her daring navigators. 
Charles I., James I.’s son, was of an indifferent nature, wishing to please 
everyone and quick to make promises—most of which he never kept. He 
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enforced the severe laws against Catholics, quarreled with Parliament, and 
by following the bad advice of his favorite, the Duke of Buckingham, 
incurred the displike of the people. Buckingham was finally assassinated, but 
the damage was already done. Charles was so vacillating that he did not 
hesitate to betray even his best friends, allowing his enemies to send them 
to the same scaffold upon which he was to end his own royal career. i 

The Irish insurrection of 1641 broke out shortly after the beheading of 
Strafford, Charles’ friend, whom he had betrayed, under whose rule Ireland 
had been quiet. Native chieftains and bishops were the leaders of the 
revolt, and nearly 200,000 men, women and children were killed within a 
few weeks. 

Charles could not subdue the rebellion, as Parliament, by this time, had 
deprived him of all authority. He finally rebelled against Parliament, and 
war between the King and the national legislature resulted. 

_Parliament had taken into their own hands Hull, Portsmouth, and the 
Tower of London, in which places were stored the arms and ammunition 
laid up for the defense of the kingdom. They now required that the King 
should give up to them the power of calling out the militia. Charles 
refused, for this would have made the Parliament absolute masters of Eng- 
land; but he saw plainly that he must either agree to all their demands, or 
maintain his rights by force. 

On the 22nd of August, 1642, the King set up his standard at Notting- 
ham. The first battle was fought on the 23rd of October, at Edge Hill, in 
Warwickshire. At Naseby, in 1645, Charles’ forces were utterly routed, 
and two years later the King fell into the hands of Parliament. 

Oliver Cromwell, leader of the Parliamentary forces, was virtually the 
autocrat and ruler of England; his men demanded Charles’ life, and, in 
obedience to this, the remnants of Parliament, called the “Rump,” tried 
Charles and sentenced him to death. The King was beheaded on the 3oth 
of January, 1649. 

On the scaffold Charles forgave his enemies, and prayed that his death 
might not be laid to their charge. Then he took off the jewel of the Garter 
and gave it to Bishop Juxon, with the word “Remember.” Kneeling down 
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by the block, he spent.a few moments in prayer, then gave the signal by 
stretching out his arms, and at one blow his head was struck off. 

The executioner, whose face was hidden by a mask, held it up in sight 
of the people, saying, “This is the head of a traitor.” 

The news of the King’s death was received throughout Europe with 
a thrill of horror. The Czar of Russia drove the English envoy from his 
court. The ambassador of France was withdrawn on the proclamation of 
the Republic. 

The Protestant powers of the Continent seemed more anxious than any 
to disavow all connection with a Protestant people who had brought their 
King to the block. Holland took the lead in acts of open hostility to the 
new power as soon as the news of the execution reached The Hague. The 
States-General waited solemnly on the Prince of Wales, who took the title 
of Charles II., and recognized him as “Majesty,” while they refused an 
audience to the English envoys. 

Their Stadtholder, his brother-in-law, the Prince of Orange, was sup- 
ported by popular sympathy in the aid and encouragement he afforded to 
Charles; and eleven ships of the English fleet, which had found a refuge at 
The Hague ever since their revolt from Parliament, were suffered to sail 
under Rupert’s command, and to render the seas unsafe for English traders. 

The danger, however, was far greater nearer home. In Scotland even 
the zealous Presbyterians, whom Cromwell had restored to power, refused 
- to follow England on its rejection of monarchy. Argyle and his fellow- 
leaders proclaimed Charles II. as King on the news of his father’s death; 
and at once dispatched an embassy to The Hague to invite him to ascend 
the throne. 

In Ireland the factions who ever since the rebellion had turned the 
country into a chaos, the old Irish Catholics or native party, the Catholics 
of the English Pale, the Episcopalian Royalists, ihe Presbyterian Royalists 
of the north, had at last been brought to some sort of union by the diplom- 
acy of Ormond; and called on Charles to land at once in a country where 
he would find three-fourths of its people devoted to his cause. 

Of the dangers which threatened the new Commonwealth some were 
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more apparent than real. The rivalry of France and Spain, both anxious 
for its friendship, secured it from the hostility of the greater powers of the ~ 
Continent; and the ill-will of Holland could be delayed, if not averted, by 
negotiations. 

The acceptance of the Coveriant was insisted on by Scotland before it 
would formally receive Charles as its ruler, and nothing but necessity would 
induce him to comply with such a demand. On the side of Ireland the 
danger was more pressing, and an army of twelve thousand men was set 
apart for a vigorous prosecution of the Irish war. 

But the real difficulties were the difficulties at home. The death of 
Charles gave fresh vigor to the royalist cause. 

Charles was forty-eight years old at the time of his death. He left six 
children: Charles, who took the title of King; James, Duke of York; Mary, 
who had married the Prince of Orange; Henrietta, Elizabeth, and Henry. 


CHAPTER XXxXI. 


Cromwell’s Protectorate and the Commonwealth—His Despotic Rule—Dissolution 
of the “Long Parliament”—Charles II. on the Throne—Plague and Fire in 
London—James IJ.— William and Mary—“Good” Queen Anne, Last of the 
Stuarts—The Four Georges of Brunswick—William IV., the “Sailor King” . 
—Victoria I. 


ROMWELL was proclaimed Lord Protector of the Commonwealth, 

the kingdom being obsolete, nearly five years after Charles’ death. 

He dissolved Parliament with his troops and summoned one to his 

liking. He was solemnly installed in Westminster Hall, presented with 

the Bible, with the sword of state, with everything but the crown—for his 
army would not hear the name of King. 

Before he was proclaimed, however, the government of England was, 
a portion of the time, vested in a Council of State, consisting of forty-one 
members, elected by what was left of the House of Commons of Parlia- 
ment, this Council being entrusted with full executive power at home and 
abroad. 

But if the “Rump” consented to profit by the work of the soldiers, it 
showed no will to signify its approval of it. A majority of the members of 
the Council declined the oath offered to them at their earliest meeting, 
pledging them to an approval of the King’s death and the establishment of 
the Commonwealth. 

In the nation at large the repudiation of the army’s work was universal. 
Half the judges retired from the bench. Thousands of refusals met the 
demand of an engagement to be faithful to the Republic which was made 
from all beneficed clergymen and public functionaries. 

It was not till May, and even then in spite of the ill-will of the citizens, 
that the Council ventured to proclaim the Commonwealth in London. 

It was plain England had no mind to see her old parliamentary liberties 
set aside for a military rule. But in truth the army itself never dreamed of 


establishing such a rule. Still less did it dream of leaving the conduct of 
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affairs in the hands of the small body of members who still called them- 
selves the House of Commons, a body which numbered hardly a hundred, 
and whose average attendance was little more than fifty. In reducing it 
to the mere shadow of a House the army had never contemplated its con- 
tinuance as a permanent assembly; it had, in fact, insisted as a condition of 
even its temporary continuance that it should prepare a bill for the sum- 
moning of a fresh Parliament. 

The plan put forward by the Council of Officers is still interesting as 
the basis of many later efforts toward parliamentary reform. It advised a 
dissolution in the spring, the assembling every two years of a new Parlia- 
ment consisting of four hundred members, elected by all householders 
ratable to the poor, and a redistribution of seats which would have given 
the privilege or representation to every place of importance. 

Paid military officers and civil officials were excluded from election. 
The plan was apparently accepted by the Commons, and a bill based on 
it was again and again discussed. But it was soon whispered about that 
the House had no mind to dissolve itself. 

Whatever might be the hopes of the soldiers or their leaders, the 
shrewder statesmen who sat at Westminster knew that the country was 
eager to undo the work that had been done; and that the first effort of a 
fairly chosen Parliament would be to put an’ end to the Commonwealth 
and to religious liberty. 

Their aim therefore was to gain time; to continue their rule till what 
they looked on as a passing phase of national feeling had disappeared, and 
till the great results which they had looked for from their policy both at 
home and abroad had reconciled the nation to the new system of govern- 
ment. 

After the dissolution of the Council of State a provisional Council, con- 
sisting of eight officers of high rank and four civilians, with Cromwell at 
the head, was named, and this was the executive power of the nation. 
Cromwell, as Captain-General, was forced to recognize his responsibility 
for the maintenance of public order. The one power left in England was 
the power of the sword. 
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But, as in the revolution of 1648, so in the revolution of 1653, no thought 
of military despotism can be fairly traced in the acts of the general or the 
army. They were in fact far from regarding their position as a revolutionary 
one. 

Though incapable of justification on any formal ground, their proceed- 
ings since the establishment of the Commonwealth had as yet been substan- 
tially in vindication of the rights of the country to representation and 
self-government; and public opinion had gone fairly with the army in its 
‘ demand for a full and efficient body of representatives, as well as in its 
resistance to the project by which the Rump would have deprived half 
England of its right of election. 

The Council decided upon the plan of convening a Parliament on a 
reformed basis of representation, though such a basis had no legal sanction. 
The House was to consist of four hundred members from England, thirty 
from Scotland, and thirty from Ireland. The seats hitherto assigned to 
small and rotten boroughs were transferred to larger constituencies, and for 
the most part to counties. 

All special rights of voting in the election of members were abolished, 
and replaced by a general right of suffrage, based on the possession of real 
or personal property to the value of two hundred pounds. Catholics and 
“Malignants,” as those who had fought for the King were called, were 
excluded for the while from the franchise. _ 

The dread of disorder during the interval of its election, as well as a 
longing for “settlement,” drove the Council to complete their work by 
pressing the office of “Protector” upon Cromwell. 

If we follow his own statement, it was when they urged that the accept- 
ance of such a Protectorate actually limited his power as Lord-General, 
and “bound his hands to act nothing without the consent of a Council 
until the Parliament,” that the post was accepted. 

The powers of the new Protector indeed were strictly limited. 
Though the members of the Council were originally named by him, each 
member was irremovable save by consent of the rest: their advice was 
necessary in all foreign affairs, their consent in matters of peace and war, 
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their approval in nominations to the. great offices of state, or the disposal 
of the military or civil PRY With this body, too, lay the choice of all 
future Protectors. 

To the administrative check of the Council was sis es the political check 
of the Parliament. _ 

_Few Parliaments havé ever ‘been more memorable or more ‘truly repre- 
sentative of the English people than the Parliament of 1654. It was the 
first Parliament where members from Scotland and Ireland sat side by side 
with those from England, as in the Parliament of to-day. 

The members for rotten boroughs’ and pocket-boroughs had dis- 
appeared. In spite of the exclusion of royalists and Catholics from the 
polling-booths, and the arbitrary erasure of the names of a few ultra-repub- 
lican members by the Council, the House had a better title to the name of 
a “free Parliament” than any which had sat before. 

The freedom with which the electors had exercised their right of voting 
was seen indeed in the large number of Presbyterian members who were 
returned. ; 

The first. business of the House was clearly to consider the question of 
government; but Cromwell, angry and discontented, declared it dissolved 
in January, 1655. : 

The royalists were astir again; and he attributed their renewed hopes 
to the hostile attitude which he ascribed to Parliament. The army, which 
remained unpaid while the supplies were delayed, was seething with dis- 
content. ; 

“It looks,” said the Protector, “as if the laying grounds for a quarrel 
had rather been designed than to give the people settlement. Judge 
yourselves whether the contesting of things that were provided for by this 
government hath been ‘profitable expense of time for the good of this 
nation.” 32 

The dissolution of the Patliament of 1654 was a turning point in the 
relations of England and the army. As yet neither the people nor the 
soldiers had fairly recognized the actual state of affairs. 

From the revolution of. 1648 the sword had been supreme, but its 
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supremacy had been disguised by the continuance of the “Rump.” When 
the “Rump” was expelled the military rule which followed still seemed 
only provisional: 

The bulk of Englishmen and the bulk of the army itself looked on its 
attitude as simply imposed on it by necessity, and believed that with the 
assembly of a Parliament all would return to a legal course. 

But Parliament had come and gone; and the army still refused to lay 

_ down the sword. On the contrary, it seemed at last to resolve to grasp 
‘frankly the power which it had so long shrunk from openly wielding. 

All show of constitutional rule was now at an end. The Protectorate, 

deprived by its own act of all chance of legal sanction, became a simple 
“tyranny. 

But before the overpowering strength of the army even this general 
discontent was powerless. Yorkshire, where the royalist insurrection was 
expected to be most formidable, never ventured to rise at all. There were 
risings in Devon, Dorset, and the Welsh Marches, but they were quickly 
put down, and their leaders brought to the scaffold. 

Easily, however, as the revolt was suppressed, the terror of the Govern- 
ment was seen in the energetic measures to which Cromwell resorted in 
the hope of securing order. The country was divided into ten military 
governments, each with a major-general at its head, who was empowered 
to disarm all papists and royalists, and to arrest suspected persons. 

Funds for the support of this military despotism were provided by an 
Ordinance of the Council of State, which enacted that all who had at any 
time borne arms for the King should pay every year a tenth part of their 
income, in spite of the Act of Oblivion, as a fine. 

The despotism of the major-generals was seconded by the older expedi- 
ents of tyranny. The rejected clergy had been zealous in promoting the 
insurrection, and they were forbidden in revenge to act as chaplains or as 
tutors. . i 

The press was placed under a strict censorship. Payment of taxes levied 
by the sole authority of the Protector was enforced by distraint; and when 
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a collector was sued in the courts for redress, the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion were sent to the Tower. : 

If pardon indeed could ever be won for a tyranny, the wisdom and 
grandeur with which he used the power usurped would win pardon for the 
Protector. The greatest among the many great enterprises undertaken 
by the Long Parliament had been the union of the three Kingdoms: and 
that of Scotland with England had been brought about. 

But its practical realization was left to Cromwell. In four months of 
hard fighting General Monk brought the Highlands to a new tranquillity; 
and the presence of an army of eight thousand men, backed by a line of 
forts, kept the most restless of the clans in good order. 

The settlement of the country was brought about by the temperance 
and sagacity of Monk’s successor, General Deane. No further interference 
with the Presbyterian system was attempted beyond the suppression of 
the General Assembly. 

But religious liberty was resolutely protected, and Deane ventured 
even to interfere on behalf of the miserable victims whom Scotch bigotry 
was torturing and burning on the charge of witchcraft. Even steady 
royalists acknowledged the justice of the Government and the wonderful 
discipline of its troops. 

Ireland proving rebellious Cromwell subdued it in a frightfully severe 
manner; he ruled like a despot at home, but he made the English flag 
respected throughout the world. 

After his death, on September 3rd, 1658, being buried in Westminster 
Abbey, his son Richard was ostensibly Protector for two years, but the 
army was really the governing force. In March, 1660, the ‘Long Parlia- 
ment’ met, only to dissolve, having been in existence nineteen years, and 
a new one was chosen. 

On May 8th, Charles, the son of Charles I., was proclaimed as King 
Charles II., and the latter was heartily welcomed by the people, who were 
tired of iron rule and no rule at all. Parliament had Cromwell’s bones 
disinterred, hanged on a gibbet at Tyburn and then thrown into a hole 
under the gallows ; many of those who voted for the death of Charles I. were 
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executed; many of those who had fought for Charles II. were neglected, 
and the King spent his time in amusements. 

Charles restored the English Church and the bishops and clergy who 
had been deprived of their offices were reinstated. It was hoped some plan 
might be formed by which Churchmen and Presbyterians could agree, but 
the Presbyterians wanted too many changes. 

In 1665 broke out the Great Plague of London. The city had been 
many times visited by the plague, for the old wooden houses and the nar- 
' row, winding streets harbored infection; but so terrible a pestilence as this 
had not been known since the Black Death, in the days of Edward III. It 
began in the winter, and while the weather continued cold not many per- 
sons died, though the number increased weekly. But in May, when the 
air grew warm and close, the sickness increased fearfully, and went on 
z growing worse and worse till September, when the deaths were ten thou- 
sand a week. The King and court fled to Oxford, and all who could do so 
shut up their houses and shops and went away, carrying the infection with 
them. 

About one hundred thousand persons perished during the pestilence, 
which was followed, on the 2nd of September, 1666, by the Great Fire. 
This broke out on Fish Street Hill, and a tempestuous wind, which was 
raging at the time, blew the flames from: house to house and from street to 
street with frightful rapidity. Four days and four nights the fire burned 
furiously, till the ancient Cathedral of St. Paul’s, eighty-nine churches, thir- 
teen thousand houses, and many public buildings had been reduced to 
ashes. 

Charles’ reign was a turbulent one, and, altogether, most unsatisfac- 
tory to the people, for, among other things, he allowed the Dutch fleet, 
under De Ruyter, to sail up the Thames and burn the dockyards at Chat- 
ham, Charles having permitted the English navy to sadly deteriorate. He 
died February 6th, 1685, after a round of pleasure. 

The entry of Charles II. into Whitehall marked a deep and lasting 
change in the temper of the English people. With it modern England 
began. The influences which had up to this time moulded her history, the 
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theological influence of the Reformation, the monarchical influence of the 
new kingship, the feudal influence of the Middle Ages, the yet earlier 
influence of tradition and custom, suddenly lost power over the- minds of 
men. 

From the moment of the Restoration we find ourselves all at once 
among the great currents of thought and activity which have gone on 
widening and deepening from that time to this. 

The England around us becomes our own England, an England whose 
chief forces are industry and science, the love of popular freedom and of 
law, an England which presses steadily forward to a large social justice 
and equality, and which tends more and more to bring every custom and 
tradition, religious, intellectual, and political, to the test of pure reason. 

Between modern thought, on some at least of its more important sides, 
and the thought of men before the Restoration there is a great gulf fixed. 
A political thinker in the present day would find it equally hard to discuss 
any point of statesmanship with Lord Burleigh or with Oliver Cromwell. 

He would find no point of contact between their ideas of national life 
or national welfare, their conception of government or the ends of govern- 
ment, their mode of regarding economical and social questions, and his own. 

But no gulf of this sort parts us from the men who followed the Restor- 
ation. From that time to this, whatever differences there may have been 
as to the practical conclusions drawn from them, there has been a substantial 
agreement as to the ground of our political, our social, our intellectual, and 
religious life. 

Newton and Sir Humphry Davy could have talked together without 
a sense of severance. There would have been nothing to hinder a perfectly 
clear discussion on government or law between John Locke and Jeremy 
Bentham. 

The change from the old England to the new was so startling we are 
apt to look on it as a more sudden change than it really was;and the 
outer aspect of the Restoration does much to strengthen this impression 
of suddenness. 

The whole face of England was changed in an instant. All that was 
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noblest and best in Puritanism was whirled away with its pettiness and its 
tyranny in the current of the nation’s hate. Religion had been turned into 
a system of political and social oppression, and it fell with that system’s fall. 

Godliness became a byword of scorn; sobriety in dress, in speech, in 
manners was flouted as a mark of the detested Puritanism. Butler in his 
“Hudibras” poured insult on the past with a pedantic buffoonery for which 
the general hatred, far more than its humor, secured a hearing. 

Dueling and raking became the marks of a fine gentleman; and grave 
divines winked at the follies of “honest fellows’ who fought, gambled, 
swore, drank, and ended a day of debauchery by a night in the gutter. 
Life among men of fashion vibrated between frivolity and excess. 

Vicious as the stage was when it opened its doors again on the fall of 
the Commonwealth it only reflected the general vice of the day. The 
Comedy of the Restoration borrowed everything from the contemporary 
Comedy of France save the poetry, the delicacy, and good taste which there 
veiled its grossness. 

It is easy, however, to exaggerate the extent of this reaction. So far 
as we can judge from the memoirs of the time its more violent forms were 
practically confined to the capital and the court. 

The mass of Englishmen were satisfied with getting back their may- 
poles and mince-pies; and a large part of the people remained Puritan in 
life and belief though they threw aside many of the outer characteristics of 
Puritanism. 

Nor was the revolution in-feeling as sudden as it seemed. Even if the 
political strength of Puritanism had remained unbroken its social influence 
must soon have ceased. The young Englishmen who grew up in the midst 
of civil war knew nothing of the bitter tyranny which gave its zeal and 
fire to the religion of their fathers. 

From the social and religious anarchy around them, from the endless 
controversies and discussions of the time, they drank in the spirit of 
skepticism, of doubt, of free inquiry. 

If religious enthusiasm had broken the spell of ecclesiastical tradition 
its own extravagance broke the spell of religious enthusiasm; and the new 
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generation turned in disgust to try forms of political government and 
spiritual belief by the cooler and less fallible test of reason. 
It is this rationalizing tendency of the popular mind, this indifference 


to the traditions and ideals of the past, this practical and experimental 


temper, which found its highest expression in the sudden popularity of the 
pursuit of physical science. 

Of the two little companies of inquirers already noticed as gathering 
at the close of the Civil War, that which remained in the capital and had 
at last been broken up by the troubles of the Second Protectorate was 
revived at the Restoration by the return to London of the more eminent 
members of the group which had assembled at Oxford. 

But the little company of philosophers had hardly begun their meetings 
at Gresham College when they found themselves objects of a general inter- 
est. Science suddenly became the fashion of the day. 

Charles II. was himself a fair chemist, and took a keen interest in the 
problems of navigation. 

Poets like Dryden and Cowley, courtiers like Sir Robert Murray and 
Sir Kenelm Digby, joined the scientific company to which in token of his 
sympathy with it the King gave the title of “The Royal Society.” States- 
men felt honored at being chosen its presidents. 

The definite establishment of the Royal Society in 1662 marks the open- 
ing of a great age of scientific discovery in England. 

Almost every year of the half-century which followed saw some step 
made to a wider and truer knowledge of physical fact. The first national 
observatory rose at Greenwich, and modern astronomy began with the 
long series of observations which immortalized the name of Flamsteed. 

His successor, Halley, undertook the investigation of the tides, of 
comets, and of terrestrial magnetism. Hooke improved the microscope 
and gave a fresh impulse to microscopical research. 

Boyle made the air-pump a means of advancing the science of pneu- 
matics, and became the founder of experimental chemistry. 

Wilkins pointed forward to the science of philology in his scheme of a 
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universal language. Sydenham introduced a careful observation of 
nature and facts which changed the whole face of medicine. 

The physiological researches of Willis first threw light upon the structure 
of the brain. 

Woodward was the founder of mineralogy and John Ray was the first 
to raise zodlogy to the rank of a science; and the first scientific classifica- 
tion of animals was attempted by him. 

Modern botanybegan with Ray’s “Historyof Plants,” and the researches 
-of an Oxford professor, Robert “Morrison; while Grow divided with Mal- 
pighi the credit of founding the study of vegetable physiology. 

Great as some of these names undoubtedly are, they are lost in the luster 
of Isaac Newton. At twenty-three he facilitated the calculation of planetary 
movements by his theory of Fluxions. The optical discoveries to which he 
was led by his experiments with the prism, and which he partly disclosed 
in the lectures which he delivered as Mathematical Professor at Cambridge, 
were embodied in the theory of light which he laid before the Royal Society 
on becoming a Fellow of it. 

His discovery of the law of gravitation had been made as early as 1666; 
but the erroneous estimate which was then generally received of the earth’s 
. diameter prevented him from disclosing it for sixteen years; and it was 
not till 1687, on the eve of the Revolution, that he revealed to the world 
his new theory of the Universe. 

James II., Charles II.’s brother, then ascended the throne, and the first 
thing he did was to put the navy in good condition and declare his inten- 
tion of upholding the Church of England. He failed to do the latter, 
however, for he celebrated Mass openly and with pomp, encouraged 
Catholicism and greatly offended his Protestant subjects. 

The Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, he claiming to be a lawful son of 
Charles II., and defender of the Protestant religion, was easily put down; 
Monmouth was beheaded, together with hundreds of his followers, 
“Kirkes Lambs” being selected to do most of the bloody work, with the 
assistance of Judge Jefferies, the man of infamous memory, who presided 
at the “Bloody Assizes.” 
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He hanged and quartered some hundreds of the prisoners, sentenced 
others to be flogged without mercy, and sent a thousand into slavery in 
the West Indies. James thought himself so firmly seated on the throne 
that he might venture to set aside the laws which forbade placing Catholics 
‘in high office. In the reign of Charles II. the Test Act had been passed, 
which kept Catholics out of office.- During Monmouth’s rebellion, the 
King increased the standing army, and placed several Roman Catholic 
officers over new regiments. 

He hoped Parliament would alter the law, but, finding they were not 
inclined to do so, took upon himself to disregard it. He raised Catholics 
to high offices in the state as well as the army, and set Catholic governors 
over the finest colleges in Oxford; forbade the English clergy to preach 
those doctrines in which the English Church differed from the Roman, 
and when they refused he set up a new Court of High Commission, with 
Chancellor Jefferies at its head, to prosecute bishops and clergy who 
offended him. 

Even Compton, Bishop of London, who had been the tutor of his daugh- 
ters, was forbidden to exercise his office. 

William, Prince of Orange, husband of the King’s eldest daughter, 
had been watching all that took place in England. He had hoped England 
would join in league with Spain, Germany, and Holland to withstand the 
ambitions of the King of France, Louis XIV., but instead of opposing 
Louis, James secretly received money from him, as his brother Charles 
had done. 

William did not openly interfere until 1688, when he appeared in Eng- 
land, at the head of a body of troops, and called on the nation to rise in 
defense of their religion and liberty. 

The Prince bore these words embroidered in large letters on his flag: 
“I will maintain the liberties of England and the Protestant religion.” 

James fled, but was captured and returned to London. As William - 
did not care te harm his wife’s father he allowed James to go to France. 
At the time of King James’ flight, the Prince of Orange and his army had 
not advanced beyond Hungerford, and the populace of London took 
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opportunity to plunder and destroy the Roman Catholic chapels and con- 
vents. The infamous Judge Jefferies was put in the Tower of London, 
where he died. 

One great result of the Revolution, as it was called, was the passage by 
Parliament of the Bill of Rights, and this was the end of the long struggle 
between the-sovereign and the nation which had been going on ever since 
the reign of James I. Since the Revolution, whatever wars England may 
have had abroad, she has had peace at home; for since James II. no English 
' sovereign has attempted to set his own will above that of the people. 

From the 11th of December, 1688, to the 13th of February, 1689, there 
was no King, and this period is called the Interregnum. William, Prince 


of Orange, and Mary, were proclaimed King and Queen on the latter date; ~ 


the Prince was at this time thirty-eight, his wife twenty-six years of age. 
Meantime, King James had gone to Ireland, and William, meeting him 
and his forces at Boyne River, on the Ist (or 12th) of July, 1690, routed him. 
James fled to France and never returned. 

Mary died in 1694, and three years later Louis XIV. acknowledged 
William as King of England. No previous contest had ever cost England 
so much money; and it was to provide for these great expenses that the 
National Debt first began. 

James II. died in September, 1701, and Louis XIV. acknowledged the 
son of James as King of England. In the midst of the preparations for 
war William died, being injured by a fall from his horse, and breathed his 
last March 8th, 1702. 

William was succeeded by Anne, his sister-in-law, who had married 
Prince George of Denmark. Her children were all dead, and as the son 
of James II. was a Catholic, he could not inherit the throne. The nearest 
Protestant relations of the royal family were the Princess Sophia of Bruns- 
wick and her son George, Elector of Hanover; and Parliament decided that 
the crown should go to them after the death of Anne. Sophia was thc 
daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, and granddaughter of James I. 

Anne’s reign was distinguished chiefly for the victories of Marlborough. 
The battle of Blenheim, in 1704, where the French were defeated with 
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frightful loss, was rewarded by his grateful sovereign conferring a duke- 
dom upon her. victorious general. Some time after Marlborough fell into 
disgrace, was relieved of his command, and the consequence was the dis- 
graceful peace of Utrecht, which lost to England mest the advantages 
Marlborough’s genius had won. 

Another event of the reign of Anne was the capture of Gibraltar; the 
formal union of Scotland and England was also brought about, this being in 
1707. 

Queen Anne, who died on the Ist of August, 1714, was the last sover- 
eign of the House of Stuart. Prince George, of Denmark, her husband, 
had died six years before. The House of Brunswick, or Hanover, now 
succeeded to the crown. 

A number of great writers distinguished the reign of Queen Anne, the 
poetry of Pope and the prose writings of Addison being among the best. 

The Princess Sophia, of Brunswick, having died a few weeks before 
Queen Anne, the crown thereupon passed to her son, the Elector of Han- 
over. ; 

George I, became King of England when he was fifty-four years old. 
He was at first unpopular. His sympathies were entirely with the Whig 
party and he did not hesitate to remove from office all men who differed 
in opinions. This provoked the leaders of the Tories to lend assistance 
to the son of James II., James Stuart, who was planning to move against 
Great Britain, with the promised aid of Louis XIV. These plans, how- 
ever, were frustrated by the death of Louis. Louis XV., his successor, 
being but a child, France was ruled by the Duke of Orleans as regent, and 
he was not inclined to go to war in behalf of the Stuarts. George I. reigned 
about thirteen years, his death occurring at Osnaburgh, in Germany, on 
June rith, 1727. 

When the first of the House of Hanover ascended the English throne, 
the event marked a change in the position of England as a member of the 
European Commonwealth. From the age of the Plantagenets to the age of 
the Revolution the country had stood apart from more than passing contact 
with the fortunes of the Continent. 
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In spite of the conflict with the Armada, Elizabeth aimed at the close, 
as at the beginning of her reign, mainly at keeping her realm as far as might 
be out of the struggle of western Europe against the ambition of Spain. 

Its attitude of isolation was yet more marked when England stood aloof 
from the Thirty Years’ War, and after a fitful outbreak of energy under 
Cromwell looked idly on at the earlier efforts of Louis XIV. to become 
master of Europe. But with the Revolution this attitude became impos- 
sible. In driving out the Stuarts William aimed mainly at enlisting Eng- 
land in the league against France; and France backed his effort by espous- 
ing the cause of the exiled King. 

To prevent the undoing of all the Revolution had done, England was 
forced to join the Great Alliance of the European peoples, and reluctantly 
as she was drawn into it she at once found herself its head. Political and 
military genius set William ‘and Marlborough in the forefront of the 
struggle; and the Peace of Utrecht left England the main barrier against 
the ambition of the House of Bourbon. 

Nor was this a position from which any change of domestic policy could 
withdraw her. So long as a Stuart pretender threatened the throne of the 
Revolution, so long every adherent of the cause of the Revolution was 
forced to guard jealously against the supremacy of the power which could 
alone bring about a Jacobite restoration. 

Not only did the Revolution set England irrevocably among the powers 
of Europe, but it assigned her a special place among them. The result of 
the alliance and the war had been to establish what was then called a 
“balance of power” between the great European states; a balance which 
rested indeed not so-much on any natural equilibrium of forces as on a 
compromise wrung from warring nations by the exhaustion of a great 
struggle; but which, once recognized and established, could be adapted and 
readjusted, it was hoped, to the varying political conditions of the time. 

Of this balance of power, as recognized and defined in the Treaty of 
Utrecht and its successors, England became the special guardian. Her 
insular position made her almost the one great state which could have no 
dreams ef continental aggrandizement; while the main aim of her policy, 
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that of guarding the throne of the Revolution, secured her fidelity to the 
European settlement which offered an insuperable obstacle to a Jacobite 
invasion. 

Her only interest lay in the maintenance of European peace on the 
basis of an observance of European treaties. 


Of the twenty-five years between the Revolution and the Peace of' 


Utrecht all but five were years of war, and the five were a mere breathing- 
space in which the combatants on either side were girding themselves for 
fresh hostilities. That the twenty-five years which followed were for 
Europe, as a whole, a time of peace was due in great measure to the zeal 
with which England watched over the settlement that had been brought 
about at Utrecht. 

To a great extent her efforts averted war altogether, and when war 
could not be averted she brought it within as narrow limits and to as 
speedy an end as was possible. Diplomacy spent its ingenuity in countless 
choppings and changings of the smaller territories about the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere; but tili the rise of Prussia under Frederick the Great it 
secured Europe as a whole from any world-wide struggle. 

Nor was this maintenance of European peace all the gain the attitude 
of England brought with it. The stubborn policy of the Georgian states- 
men has left its mark on our policy ever since. In struggling for peace and 
for the sanctity of treaties, even though the struggle was one of selfish 
interest, England took a ply which she never wholly lost. 

Warlike and imperious as is her national temper, she has never been 
able to free herself from a sense that her business in the world is to seek 
peace alike for herself and for the nations about her, and that the best 
security for peace lies in her recognition, and whatever difficulties and 
seductions, of the force of international engagements and the sanctity of 
treaties. 

A growing sense of the value of peace to an industrial nation, as by a 
growing sense of the moral evil and destructiveness of war, were strong 
influences on the peace-loving temper of the English people; but the sense 
of responsibility for the peace of the world, as a necessary condition of 
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tranquillity and freedom at home, which grew into life with the ~—— years 
of the eighteenth century, were yet stronger. 

This closer political contact with Europe was not the only feat of the 
new attitude of England. Throughout the age of the Georges she, for the 
first time, exercised an intellectual and moral influence on the European 
world. Hitherto Italian and French impulses had told on English letters or 
on English thought, but neither our literature nor our philosophy had exer- 
cised any corresponding influence on the continent. 

But with the Revolution of 1688 this ignorance came to an end. 
William and Marlborough carried more than English arms across the 
channel; they carried English ideas. 

The combination of material and military greatness with a freedom of 
thought and action hardly known elsewhere, which was revealed in the 
England that sprang from the Revolution of 1688, imposed on the imag- 
ination of men. 

For the first time in history foreigners were learning English, visiting 
England, seeking to understand English life and English opinion. The 
main curiosity that drew them was a political curiosity, but they carried 
back more than political conceptions. 

Religious and philosophical notions crossed the channel with politics. 
The world learned that there was an English literature. It heard of 
Shakespeare, wept over Richardson, and bowed before the genius of Swift. 

France, above all, was drawn to this study of a country so near to her, 
and yet so utterly unknown. 

Such an influence could hardly have been aroused by English letters 
had they not given expression to what was the general temper of Europe 
at the time. The cessation of religious wars, the upgrowth of great states 
with a new political and administrative organization, the rapid progress of 
intelligence, showed their effect everywhere in the same rationalizing 
temper, extending not only over theology but over each department of 
thought, the same interest in political and social speculation, the same drift 
toward physical inquiry, the same tendency to a diffusion and populariza- 
tion of knowledge. 
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Everywhere the tone of thought became secular, scientific, prosaic; 
everywhere men locked away from the past with a certain contempt; every- 
where the social fusion which followed on the wreck of the Middle Ages 
was expressing itself in a vulgarization of ideas, in an appeal from the world 
of learning to the world of general intelligence, in a reliance on the “com- 
mon sense” of mankind. : 

Nor was it only a unity of spirit which pervaded the literature of the 
eighteenth century. Everywhere there was as striking an identity of form. 
In poetry this showed itself in the death of the lyric, as in the universal 
popularity of the rhetorical ode, in the loss of all delight in variety of poetic 
measure, and in the growing restriction of verse to the single form of the 
ten-syllable line. 

Prose, too, dropped everywhere its grandeur with its obscurity, and 
became the same quick, clear instrument of thought. 

King George II. was forty-four years old at the time of his acces- 
sion. His reign was marked by a number of wars, waged to retain his 
German possessions. Queen Caroline, his wife, displayed much tact and 
good judgment in the management of the government in the absence of 
the King. 4 

Both the English and French had established colonies in North America 
and found a profitable trade with their New World possessions. It was 
not long before there was war between the two countries, England finally 
driving the French off of the North American continent. 

The reign of George II. was brought to a close on the 25th day of 
October, 1760, by his sudden and unexpected death at the age of seventy- 
six years. He had reigned nearly thirty-four years. His wife died many 
years before. His eldest son, Frederic, Prince of Wales, had also died, and 
his eldest living son succeeded to the throne under the title of George III. 
The latter became King at the age of twenty-two, at a period when England 
had been very successful in almost all parts of the world in acquiring terri- 
tory. Before George died he had lost the North American Colonies. Dur- 
ing the latter part of his reign George III. became insane and his eldest 
son, George, Prince of Wales, was appointed regent. 
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The reign of George III., which continued, to all intents and purposes, 
through a period of nearly sixty years, witnessed many great and world- - 
absorbing events. 

King George saw the rise and fall of Napoleon Bonaparte, the second 
war with his old American Colonies, the marvelous advances in education, 
learning and material as well as literary matters, and had he lived a few 
years longer would have occupied the throne as long as his niece, Victoria. 

First Consul Bonaparte’s energy and ambition had, in 1800, changed 
the whole face of European affairs. 

From this time until his final downfall England was Napoleon’s 
inveterate enemy and would never consent to any sort of a compromise 
with him. 

England was the only country Napoleon had not invaded and overrun, 

= and while English and French troops came together but twice while 

5 Napoleon was personally on the scene, it was a rather remarkable fact that 
these two times were Napoleon’s first and last battles—Toulon and 
Waterloo. 

Napoleon, as Emperor, dominated Europe. On the 14th of October, 
1806, a decisive victory at Jena laid North Germany at the Emperor’s feet. 
From Berlin Napoleon marched into the heart of Poland to bring to terms 
the last opponent now left him on the continent; and though checked in 
the winter by the stubborn defense of the Russian forces on the field of 
Eylau, in the summer of 1807 a decisive victory at Friedland brought the 
Czar to consent to the Peace of Tilsit. 

This marked an overthrow for the time of that European settlement 
and balance of power which had been established five years before by the 
Peace of Luneville. The change in his policy had been to a great extent 
forced on Napoleon; for the league of 1805 had shown that his plan of such 
a continental peace as would suffer him to concentrate his whole strength 
on an invasion of Britain was certain to be foiled by the fears of the con- 
tinental states; and that an unquestioned supremacy over Europe was a 
first condition in the struggle with his-great rival. 

Even with such a supremacy, indeed, his plans for a descent on Britain 
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itself, or for winning the command of the sea which was the necessary 
preliminary to such a descent, still remained impracticable. 

The battle of Trafalgar had settled the question of an invasion of Eng- 
land; and a thousand victories on land would not make him master, even 
for a few hours of the “silver streak” of sea between France and Albion, 
which barred his path. But Napoleon was far from abandoning his struggle 
against Britain; on the contrary, he saw in his mastery of Europe the means 
of giving fresh force and effectiveness to his attack in a quarter where his 
foe was still vulnerable. 

It was her wealth that had raised that European coalition against him 
which forced him to break camp at Boulogne; and in his mastery of Europe 
he saw the means of striking at her wealth. His earlier attempts at the 
enforcement of a “Continental System” had broken down with the failure 
of the Northern League; but he now saw a yet more effective means of 
realizing his dream. 

It was this gigantic project which revealed itself as soon as Jena had 
laid Prussia at his feet. Napoleon was able to find a pretext for his new 
attack in England’s own action. By a violent stretch of her rights as a 
combatant she had declared the whole coast occupied by France and its 
allies, from Dantzig to Trieste, to be in a state of blockade. 

It was impossible to enforce such an order as this, but Napoleon, never- 
theless, retorted by issuing the “Berlin decree,” in November, 1806. 

England fought Napoleon persistently, and by never-ceasing efforts 
brought about Waterloo. ' 

George III. died January 29th, 1820. ‘George IV. reigned ten years, \Wil- 
liam IV. seven years. and then the glorious rule of Victoria was ushered in. 


DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
The Services at Westminster Abbey on January 27th, Dean Bradley 
Preaching the Sermon. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


The Great Boer War of 1899, 1900 and 1901—Hostilities Declared by President 
Kruger, of the South African Republic, October 10th, 1899—Campaign 
’-Degenerates Into Guerrilla Fighting in the Latter Part of 1900, After the 
Annexation of all the Territory of the Burghers by England—President 
Kruger Flees to Europe to Escape Capture by the British—First Practical 
Experiments in Actual Warfare oho the Latest Improved Rifles and 
Machine-Guns. 2 


HE preceding chapters of this short History of England related to 
the period dating from the earliest times in Britain to the accession 
to the throne of Victoria in 1837. 

The events of the Victorian Era are fully detailed in the main portion 
of this book, with the exception of the South African War, which began in 
1899, and was in progress in a guerrilla sort of way when the Twentieth 
Century opened. 

With the beginning of the new Century the British had possession of all 
that territory in South Africa formerly known as the South African Republic 
and the Orange Free State. These two republics had also been formally 
annexed to the British Empire. 

This guerrilla way of fighting annoyed the British exceedingly, and 
caused great loss of life and property. In retaliation, General Lord Herbert 
Kitchener, who had succeeded Field Marshal Lord Roberts as Commander- 
in-Chief of the British forces in South Africa, began the enforcement of the 
Spanish “concentrado” system. 

This plan is the driving of all the inhabitants of the country or farming 
districts into the towns where they can be watched and guarded by the 
troops more efficiently, 

Before this system was put into effect, hundreds of Boers, who had sur- 
rendered to the English soldiers and returned’ to their homes and farms, 
would remain with their families a short time and then fon their com- 
mandos again. ; 


Had General Lord Kitchener permitted this practice to be indulged in 
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indefinitely it might have enabled the Boers to carry on hostilities until the 
end of time. 

Lord Kitchener, the “man of iron and ice,” as he was called, kept the 
Boers steadily on the move, giving them no rest whatever. 

As it was, the hardy burghers, split up into small bands, lay in ambush 
for small details of British soldiers, taking the latter unawares and shooting 
them from their safe concealment by scores. 

However, it should be said that the Boers did not confine their opera- 
tions entirely to small detachments, but often engaged brigades of English 
troops, which, being surprised, were at a disadvantage. 

Field Marshal Lord Roberts was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
British forces, in December, 1900, and went at once to England. His record 
of a year in South Africa was a splendid one, and Queen Victoria was so 
pleased with the results of his campaign that she raised him to the rank of an 
earl. 

War was virtually declared by President Kruger, of the South African 
Republic, on the 10th of October, 1899, through the medium of the follow- 
ing ultimatum, sent to the British Government: 

“Her Majesty’s unlawful intervention in the internal affairs of this 
Republic, in conflict with the London convention of 1884, by the extraor- 
dinary strengthening of her troops in the neighborhood of the borders of 
this Republic, has caused an intolerable condition of things to arise, to 
which this government feels itself obliged, in the interest not only of this 
Republic, but also of all South Africa, to make an end as soon as possible; 
and this government feels itself called upon and obliged to press earnestly, 
and with emphasis, for an immediate termination of this state of things, and 
to request Her Majesty’s government to give assurances upon the following 
four demands: 

“First—That all points of mutual difference be regulated by friendly 
recourse to arbitration or by whatever amicable way may be agreed upon by 
this Government and Her Majesty’s Government. 

“Second—That all troops on the borders .of this Republic shall be 
instantly withdrawn. 
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“Third—That all re-enforcements of troops which have arrived in South 
Africa since June 1, 1899, shall be removed from South Africa within a 
reasonable time, to be agreed upon with this Government, and with the 
mutual assurance and guarantee on the part of this Government that no 
attack upon or hostilities against any portion of the possessions of the 
British Government shall be made by this Republic during the further 
negotiations, within a period of time to be subsequently agreed upon 
between the Governments; and this Government will, on compliance there- 
with, be prepared to withdraw the armed burghers of this Republic from the 
borders. 

“Fourth—That Her Majesty’s troops which are now on the high seas 
shall not be landed in any part of South Africa. 

“This Government presses for an immediate and affirmative answer to 
these four questions, and earnestly requests Her Majesty’s Government to 
return an answer before or upon Wednesday, October 11, or not later 
than five o’clock p. m. 

“Tt desires, further, to add that in the unexpected event of an answer 
not satisfactory being received by it within the interval, it will, with great 
regret, be compelled to regard the action of Her Majesty’s Government as 
a formal declaration of war, and will not hold itself responsible for the con- 
sequences thereof, and that, in the event of any further movement of troops 
occurring within the above mentioned time in a nearer direction to our 
borders, this Government will be compelled to regard that also as a formal 
declaration of war.” 

On the night of the same day the Secretary of State for the Colonies at 
London sent the following reply on behalf of the British Government, it 
being received at Cape Town by Commissioner Milner and transmitted by 
him to Pretoria: 

“Her Majesty’s Government has received with great regret the peremp- 
tory demands of the South African Republic. You will inform the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic in reply that the conditions demanded 
by the Government of the South African Republic are such as Her Majesty’s 
Government deem it impossible to discuss.” 
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The real question at issue between the South African Republic and 
England was the refusal of the latter to abandon her claim to the right of 
suzerainty over the foreign affairs of the Transvaal. In the ultimatum of 
President Kruger to the British Cabinet the Boer Government retracted 
cne concession it professed willingness to make—a seven years’ franchise; 
substituting five years. 

The crux of the ultimatum was the determination of the Republic to 
abide by the London Convention, which meant a rejection of the British 
claim of stzerainty, and nothing more. The term “suzerainty,” which 
appeared in the Convention of Pretoria, signed shortly after the conclusion 
of the war in 1881, did not appear in the Convention of London, drawn up 
in 1884. 

According to the Boer argument this omission was deliberate. One of 
the signatory parties had objected to it as an obnoxious stipulation, and it 
was excluded in the new convention. 

It was war in earnest from the start, the Colony of Natal being invaded 
on October 12th from the Transvaal. The advance was made in three 
columns. On the right was a mixed column of Transvaal and Free State 
burghers, with the Hollander Volunteer Corps, which moved through 
Botha’s Pass. In the center was the main column, under General Joubert’s 
personal command, which crossed Laing’s Nek and moved forward by way 
of Ingogo. On the left a large commando advanced from Wakkerstroom, 
by way of Mott’s Nek and Wool’s Drivt. 

The objective point of these three columns, numbering about 25,000 
men, was Newcastle, which was occupied October 14th. An advance party 
of 1,500 Boers, with artillery, pushed south to Dundee Hill. 

The Boers rushed guns and ammunition into Natal with all speed. For 
three years they had been preparing for war, during which period they had 
done everything to incite the natives against the British. 

The British and the Boers came together on the battlefield at Dundee 
just ten days after the declaration of war. The fight was a bloody one, the 
English losing heavily in officers, among them their commander, General 
Sir William Penn Symons, mortally wounded while leading a charge. 
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On October 21st there was another sanguinary fight at Elandslaagte, 
near Ladysmith, where the Boers lost General Jan H. M. Kock, second in 
rank to Commandant General Joubert, general-in-chief of the combined 
burgher forces, and General Viljoen. 

In both actions the Boers were beaten. 

The Boers set a pace that was fast and furious. 

They seized a government train at Harrismith, took Vryburg, captured 
an armored train at Kraaipan, south of Mafeking, with two big guns, much 
- ammunition and fifteen men, cut all telegraph and railroad communication 
with Mafeking and Kimberley, and displayed wonderful activity in every 
way. 

Colonel R. S. Baden-Powell, commanding at Mafeking, was shut up 
there with twelve hundred men. 

At Kimberley, Colonel Kekewich had about twenty-five hundred men. 

By November ist Ladysmith was invested completely, General White 
being shut up there with twelve thousand men. Before this was done, how- 
ever, General White did some sharp fighting around the place. He inflicted 
some severe losses on the Boers, but suffered himself, particularly at Nichol- 
son’s Nek, where a battery of six guns and the better patt of two regiments 
of infantry, eleven hundred men, were forced to surrender. 

General Sir Redvers Buller, a soldier with a good fighting record, was 
appointed, on November Ist, as Commander-in-Chief of the British forces 
in South Africa, and at once took active measures for the prosecution of the 
campaign. ; 

He divided his force of ninety thousand men into three columns. One, 
under General Lord Methuen, was sent to the relief of Kimberley; another, 
under General Sir W. F. Gatacre, constituted the center, ultimately going to 
the re-enforcement of Methuen; while the third, and largest column, under 
command of General Cornelius Francis Clery, was intended for the relief 
of Ladysmith. General Buller went with his column himself. 

Within a short time each column had been terribly whipped, and the 
blood of many of the heroic sons of Britain flowed almost as freely as the 
waters of the muddy Modder or turgid Tugela. 
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General Lord Methuen was the first to come into contact with the 
burghers, and was victorious in the three battles fought within five days. 

In going a distance of fifty-five miles Lord Methuen lost fully one thou- 
sand men; his engagement on the Modder River with General Cronje being 
a particularly bloody one. 

Later Lord Methuen was not so fortunate. On December 11th he fell 
into a trap at Magersfontein, and lost heavily. 

Only the day before, General Gatacre met with a bloody repulse at 
Stormberg. 

On December 15th the main column of General Buller’s army, under the 
command of General Clery, the Commander-in-Chief and his staff being 
with it, was checked with frightful loss in attempting to cross the Tugela 
River north of Colenso. ; 

General Wauchope, commanding the Highland Brigade, was killed at 
Magersfontein. 

These three set-backs, which cost the British army so dearly, led to the 
substitution of Field Marshal Lord Roberts for Buller. General Lord 
Kitchener accompanied him as Chief-of-Staff. 

At this time, also, orders were issued from the Imperial War Office at 
London to increase the force in South Africa to over two hundred thousand 
men—a greater army than England had ever put into the field in all her 
history. 

The Duke of Wellington never commanded so many British soldiers at 
cne time in his life. 

The next chapter in the great war epic was the disaster at Spion Kop. 
The latter was abandoned by General Buller’s forces after it had been gal- 
lantly captured with severe loss. 

It was in consequence of this that General Buller, together with General 
Warren, was made the subject of such severe criticism on the part of Field 
Marshal Lord Roberts. 

General Buller was flatly accused of not being strong enough to control 
his officers, who deliberately ignored his orders. The losses of the British 
from the time of the crossing of the Tugela River to the abandonment of 
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Spion Kop were nineteen hundred and eighty-five officers and men killed, 
wounded and missing. Among the killed was General Woodgate. 

On February Ist, 1900, the British War Office reported the troops and 
guns in South Africa, or en route, as follows: 

British regulars, 180,000; Canadians and Australians, 7,000; South 
African volunteers, 26,000; British siege guns, 36; British naval guns, 38; 
British howitzers, 36; British batteries horse artillery, 54; British field 
guns, 234. 

General Buller did not allow his repulse at Spion Kop to delay his 
advance very long, for, on February 2d, he crossed the Tugela on his way 
to Ladysmith, only to be beaten back again. 

Lord Roberts arrived at the Modder River on the roth of February and 
then it became evident that General Cronje’s army was to be crushed, 
Kimberley relieved, and Bloemfontein, capital of the Orange Free State, 
taken. The heavy massing of Boer forces along the Modder showed plainly 
they knew what was coming. 

Meantime, heavy fighting was going on, the Boers generally getting the 
worst of it. 

By February 16th Lord Roberts had Cronje in full retreat, and on the 
27th had the pleasure of sending this dispatch: 

“Paardeberg, February 27th, 1900. 

“General Cronje and all of his force capitulated unconditionally at day- 
light and is now a prisoner in my camp. 

“T hope that Her Majesty’s Government will consider this event satis- 
factory, occurring as it does on the anniversary of Majuba.” 

General Cronje and his four thousand men were sent to St. Helena, 
where Napoleon had been exiled after Waterloo. 

Stirring events succeeded each other rapidly. General French relieved 
Kimberley; the Boers were pressed steadily backwards, and General Buller 
began his fourth attempt to get into Ladysmith, being successful this time, 
relieving the garrison on February 28th. 

Buller’s operations cost his army nearly six thousand men, killed and 


wounded. 
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Mafeking was relieved May 18th, after a siege of 214 days, by a column 
under command of General Mahon, one of the younger commanders Lord 
Roberts had picked out to do the brisk work required. Before Mahon set 
out three relief columns had been sent toward the beleaguered city. 

After General Cronje’s surrender Lord Roberts turned his attention to 
Bloemfontein, capital of the Orange Free State. The Boers fled inconti- 
nently into the Free State, abandoning the Colesburg district. 

General French reached Bloemfontein on March 12th, to find it aban- 
doned. The next day the Orange Free State ceased to exist. 

The cry of the British being “On to Pretoria,” Lord Roberts set his 
immense force in motion to clear the Orange Free State of Boers, and it 
was not long before he had them on the run. The Boers suffered a heavy 
loss on March 27th in the death of their Commander-in-Chief, General Jou- 
bert, who died at Pretoria. He was succeeded by General Louis Botha. 

Lord Roberts began moving troops northward from Bloemfontein on 
March 28th, and about the same time General Count de Villebois, the 
French strategist, who had allied himself with the fortunes of the Boers, 
was appointed commander of the burgher forces in the Free State. He 
was killed not long afterwards in battle. 

Sharp fighting was contintious, and the Wepener garrison was relieved. 
Lord Roberts allowed nothing to stop his progress, his men advancing 
steadily to Johannesburg, which was taken, and then proceeded to Pretoria. . 

Ex-President Kruger had left his Capital when the British arrived, and 
after wandering around, driven from ‘one place to another, he sailed for 
Europe on the 20th of October in the Dutch cruiser Gelderland. 

Mr. Kruger’s reception in France and Holland was most hearty, but 
England paid no attention to the demonstrations. One Cabinet official, 
however, remarked that it was plain Great Britain cared little or nothing 
for the ex-President, as it could have captured him at any time. Before 
Mr. Kruger fled to Europe the South African Republic had been formally 
annexed to Great Britain. 

Germany, Russia and the other large powers of Europe, except France, 
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refused to receive the ex-President, who busied himself in trying to obtain 
the recognition of the great nations. 

Before leaving his capital President Kruger appointed the Burgomaster 
of the town, together with the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
Republic, as the responsible heads of a committee of citizens to keep order 
in the place, while measures were also taken to protect the 4,000 English 
prisoners of war there, threats having been made by some hot-headed bur- 
ghers against their safety. 

The British forces under Lord Roberts entered Johannesburg, the “Gold 
Reef City,” so called because it is the center of the great gold-bearing sec- 
tion of the White Water Range, on the 31st of May, 1900, no resistance 
whatever being offered, although desperate fighting had been confidently 
anticipated. 

Neither was there any strong resistance offered to the British occupation 
of Pretoria. Lord Roberts entered the city June 5th. 

Before Lord Roberts left South Africa for England he had cleared the 
Orange Free State and Natal of Boers, and carried out his plan of estab- 
lishing posts across the Orange Free State in order to prevent Boer raids to 
the seuthward. The British line extended from Kimberley, on the west, 
to Ladysmith, on the east. 

Before August 1st Commandants Prinsloo, Villiers and Crowther, with 
nearly one thousand men, had surrendered to General Hunter, while Gen- 
erals Roux and Fontennel, with one thousand two hundred men, also gave 
themselves up to him. General Hunter’s exploit in forcing these Boer com- 
manders to surrender was one of the most brilliant’ of the war. 

August 24th Lord Roberts approved the finding of the court martial 
sentencing Lieutenant Cordua, who was the leader in a plot to assassinate 
the British Commander-in-Chief, to death, and he was shot on that day. 

Lord Roberts’ concentric movement upon Komatiepoort was a success, 
that city surrendering on September 24th. It contained a large supply of 
stores. 

General Buller also captured Leydenberg, with an immense quantity of 
supplies and ammunition. 
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The siege of Ladybrand was raised on September 5th. 

General De Wet was badly beaten on October 27th in the Rensberg 
Drift by General Knox, and after that De Wet resorted to guerrilla tactics. 
In the early part of 1901 he invaded Cape Colony, gaining some victories, 
but was driven back. 

It was on October 26th, 1900, that Lord Roberts issued an official 
proclamation annexing the South African Republic and the Orange Free 
State to the British Empire, and on November 2d Lord Salisbury officially 
notified all foreign governments of the fact. 

This was the close of the last chapter in the history of Boer rule in 
South Africa. 


BRITISH CASUALTIES DURING THE WAR. 


From October 20th, 1899, to January 31st, 1901, the British casualties 
were 77,518, of which 662 officers and 12,327 men were either killed in 
action or died of wounds or disease. 

Those missing or invalided home were 2,307 officers and 53,211 non- 
commissioned officers and men. 

Of the Colonial forces, 4,000 were invalided home, while 15,000 
remained in the South African hospitals. 

It is estimated that the losses of the Boers, in killed and wounded dur- 
ing the campaign, up to February Ist, 1901, were fully 30,000. 


TEST OF MODERN RIFLES AND ARTILLERY. 


The South African campaign afforded the first opportunity for testing, 
in a measure, the capabilities and accomplishments of the latest improved 
army magazine rifle and machine-gun. 

When Wellington faced Napoleon at Waterloo the opposing lines were 
but 1,300 yards apart; the field guns of that day did not carry that distance, 
while the flint-lock muskets used by the soldiers were not accurate even at 
ene hundred yards. 

* The smoke after each discharge was such as to betray the exact where- 
abouts of the firing force; troops were moved in mass and bayonet charges 
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were frequent—in fact, more men were killed by the bayonet at Waterloo 
than by gun-shots. 

A modern rifle will kill a man at greater distance than the field guns 
of Napoleon’s time could carry. Machine guns, delivering from 300 to 600 
shots per minute, as well as others of light calibre used in the artillery, can 
wipe out regiments at two and three miles. A force charging with the bayo- 
net could now never reach the line which is standing on the defensive, for 
it would be slaughtered to a man before it had traversed half a mile of 
. ground, while those receiving the charge would suffer comparatively 
little loss. 

The larger ordnance of the present carries from five to eight miles, and 
with range-finders the gunners can place their shells within a comparatively 
small space. 

Probably the most picturesque engagement of the war was that at Storm- 
berg, where the British, marching at night in close order and as noiselessly 
as possible, their intention being to surprise the Boers, were suddenly 
blinded by the fierce rays of several searchlights thrown upon the column 
from a high point not more than two hundred yards away. 

Before the bewildered tréops could realize what the situation really was 
a thousand rifles in the hands of expert shots blazed forth from a distance 
of less than one hundred yards, and the execution was simply frightful. 

“This is simply assassination,” cried a veteran officer who fell with a 
bullet in his chest, but the Burghers kept up the murderous volleys until 
those unable to flee had surrendered. 

Another feature of modern warfare brought into prominence during the 
South African Campaign was the use of shells, which, when burst, liber- 
ated deadly gases which killed every living thing within a radius of one 
hundred yards or more. The British used some of these shells filled with 
lyddite, but, owing to the long range at which they were fired, they were 
not so effective as anticipated. 

However, when they did alight among a lot of Boers the carnage was 
something awful. The dynamite guns used by the British did not do the 
execution looked for. 
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Hereafter, according to the most thoroughly-posted military experts, 
wars will never be fought by men in mass, and as a consequence the field of 
action will be a very extended one, covering many miles. It is also pre- 
dicted that opposing armies will lie within entrenchments as much as pos- 
sible, leaving a great part of the work to be done by the artillery. 

Battles will, in the future, be long—covering days—while the casualty 
list will not be so large as in the past. However, should the men behind the 
machine guns get a good range on a regiment the latter would have a hard 
time of it. 

During the South African war few engagements were fought in the open. 
Therefore, the full test of the slaughter of which a machine-gun is capable 
was not made. 

In action nowadays everything necessarily depends upon the position 
in which the guns are placed, the range, and the front offered by a body 
of the enemy fired upon. 

The manner in which troops are handled, or maneuvered, in the wars to 
come, will affect the casualty list greatly. This was demonstrated in a 
“measure by the results in the British-Boer campaign; although, should a 
conflict arise between two such nations as France and Germany, which 
lave the finest artillery in the world, the outcome would be more satisfactory 
to military strategists than that of the South African controversy. 

These two countries represent the very highest types of discipline and 
equipment, for they have the latest improved guns and ammunitions, their 
artillerymen are trained to the finest point and nothing has been left undone 
to bring the service to as near perfection as possible. 

Be this as it may, the British-Boer war opened the eyes of the world as 
to the possibilities for blood-letting offered by up-to-date man-killing 
devices. It also proved the source of many useful lessons to military men. 
This war, the first of sufficient magnitude to give practical test to modern 
artillery and magazine rifles using smokeless powder, showed that, instead 
of increased efficiency in arms increasing the casualties for the number of 
men engaged, the casualties were much diminished. 

In comparing the areas over which armies now fight with the areas of 
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battlefields in former times, it appears that with improvements in efficiency 
and range of weapons, the fighting areas are increased in proportion, and 
that, with the doubling of the efficiency of weapons, the size of battlefields 
is increased about fourfold. 

It is this enormous increase of area of the battlefield which is responsible 
for the lessening of casualties. 

By doubling the efficiency and range of weapons, the duration of battles 
is apparently increased in proportion with the increase of fighting areas, 
- owing to the difficulty of coming to sufficiently close quarters to conclude 
matters. 

It is obvious that one of the next important steps to be taken will be in 
the improvement of means for counterbalancing the long range factor in 
modern land fighting by the introduction of means for coming to close 
quarters and enabling the attacking party to move upon the position of 
an enemy, while at the same time protecting itself sufficiently against the 
enemy’s fire to enable the movement being made without too great loss 
of life. 

The deadly character of machine guns and magazine rifles, with the 
absence of smoke on the field of battle, renders it out of the question to 
attack, as formerly, through the open, rush an enemy’s position, and dis- 
lodge him at the bayonet’s point. 

Under such conditions there must necessarily be a death zone between 
contending armies, which it will be impossible to cross, and battles must be 
long range duels between artillerists and riflemen. 

That the combination of the magazine rifle, with defensive lines, had 
revolutionized the whole practice of warfare as much as did the invention of 
gunpowder or the appearance of Napoleon was clearly shown by results 
during the war. It had long been suspected that the first great European 
struggle would prove this, but nobody was quite prepared for the develop- 
ment on the side of the Boers of the most advanced continental science. 

Generals Roberts, Buller and Methuen were faced by Boer lines twenty 
and thirty miles long. The field of Waterloo would be a mere pocket upon 
such spaces. 
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Shortly before the beginning of the British-Boer war a leading German 
military expert prophesied that trenches and barbed wire entanglements, 
in combination with the long-range rifle, would turn entrenched positions 
into fortresses and reduce every battle to a siege. The cover for the defend- 
ers, the obstacles to the advance, and the distance at which the attacking 
force began to lose, meant an exposure so prolonged as to conipass the 
defeat of the offensive army. 

To the new condition of things the ground in South Africa was won- 
derfully adapted, although the superiority of the British as fighters was 
demonstrated by the fact that they several times took entrenched positions 
at the point of the bayonet, while the Boers never tried such offensive 
tactics. 


GALLANT WORK OF THE CANADIANS. 


A striking feature of the South African campaign was the good work 
done by the Canadians. The Canadian contingents sent to play their parts 
in the war against the Boers were never found wanting. 

More than once Field Marshal Lord Roberts, Commander-in-Chief of 
the British South African forces, commended their gallantry, steadiness and, 
above all, adaptability. 

Queen Victoria, also, sent cablegrams of congratulation to Ottawa when 
the news of the heroic conduct in battle of the men of the Canadian con- 
tingents reached Her Majesty. 

The Canadians demonstrated their loyalty to the British Empire in the 
most practical manner, as the roll of honor containing the names of the sons 
of the Dominion who fell in battle in South Africa amply proved. 

Wherever the Canadians were put, they did their full duty, nor was there 
a single instance where they turned their backs upon the foe. 

As fighting men, they were equally good on the defensive as the offen- 
sive; they charged with the bayonet like tried and seasoned veterans; with- 
stood the heat of the day and the chill of the night, the fatigue of the march 
and the sickness of the camp, and were always ready for battle. 
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In many things they opened the eyes of the English officers who were 
inclined to put a low estimate upon the Colonials in general. 

They could swim, ride, shoot, and take care of themselves in any and 
all circumstances, exhibiting an individuality the British regular never 
possessed. 

As steady in action as the English regular, the Canadian volunteer was 
better fitted than the former for fighting the Boers, for he could meet the 
burger on his own ground and beat him at his own game; could force the 
Boer to take his own medicine and acknowledge himself beaten at his own 
peculiar tactics. . 

The Canadian soldier was always good-humored and willing, never out 
of temper and ever in control of himself; the very natural! result being that 
it was not long after his arrival in South Africa until he became a favorite 
with the British commanding officers, who were always pleased when a 
Canadian regiment or battery was assigned to their columns. 

The first real opportunity afforded the Canadians to show their mettle, 
and of which they took prompt and praiseworthy advantage, was during the 
pursuit and at capture of General Cronje, the craftiest, wiliest and most 
subtle of all the Boer commanders. 

It was the First Canadian Contingent which forced the surrender of 
General Cronje, for it worked its way for a distance of two hundred and 
eighty yards, after the most desperate fighting, to a position whefe it 
* commanded the Boer trenches and could have inflicted awful slaugther. 

. However, before the Canadians could fire, a flag of truce was shown and 
General Cronje surrendered. 

Queen Victoria sent a dispatch of congratulation to Lord Minto, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, expressing her admiration of the heroism dis- 
played by the Canadians, Field Marshal Lord Roberts having, in his report 
to the War Office at London, told how the Dominion’s troops had forced 
the “Boer fox” to come out of his hole and give himself up. 

The following was the Queen’s dispatch, sent by her express order to 
Governor-General Minto, at Ottawa, by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies: . 
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“Her Majesty the Queen desires you to express to the people of the 
Dominion her admiration pf the gallant conduct of her Canadian troops in 
the late engagement and her sorrow at the loss of so many brave men. 

“CHAMBERLAIN.” 

Sir Alfred Milner, British Commissioner, also sent the following from 
Cape Town to Governor-General Minto: 

“Cape Town, February 27, 1900. 

“Cronje surrendered at daylight this morning. I congratulate you upon 
the noble share taken by the troops from your Colony. MILNER.” 

Lord Roberts cabled to the London War Office from sangha the 
morning of the surrender of General Cronje as follows: 

“Paardeberg, February 27, 1900. 

“In a very successful attack made by the Royal Canadian contingent on 
one of the enemy’s trenches this morning, Major Pelletier was wounded, 
eight men were killed and twenty-nine wounded. ROBERTS.” 

General Cronje said afterwards that he appreciated the hopelessness of 
endeavoring to check such. an impetuous advance as that of the Canadians. 

This tribute paid to the gallantry of the Dominion Contingent by such 
a tried warrior as the greatest of the Boer commanders, coupled with the 
praise bestowed by Lord Roberts, the greatest of British leaders, went 
around the world, and was the means of elevating the Canadian soldier to 
the plane he was so well worthy of occupying. 

The dispatch from Queen Victoria, expressing her gratitude and admir- 
ation for the heroism of her Canadian troops at Paardeberg, was not the 
only one sent by Her Majesty. 

Upon the departure of the Third section of the Second Canadian Con- 
tingent from Halifax for South Africa, the Governor-General of Canada, 
Lord Minto, received the following cablegram from Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated February 21, 1900, written 
by the direct order of the Queen: 

“London, February 21, 1900. 

“Her Majesty the Queen appreciates the enthusiastic loyalty of Canada, 
and wishes the troops godspeed and a safe return.” 
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PREFACE. 


The little volume “Our Life in the Highlands,” published fifteen years ago, 
with its simple records of the never-to-be-forgotten days spent with him “who 
made the writer’s life bright and happy,” was received with a warmth of sym- 
pathy and interest which was very gratifying to her heart. The kind editor of 
that volume is no longer here to advise and help her, though friendly assistance 
has not been wanting on the present occasion. But remembering the feeling 
with which that little book was received, the writer thinks that the present 
volume may equally evoke sympathy, as, while describing a very altered life, 
it shows how her sad and suffering heart was soothed and cheered by the excur- 
sions and incidents it recounts, as well as by the simple mountaineers, from 
whom she learnt many a lesson of resignation and faith, in the pure air and quiet 
of the beautiful Highlands. 


The writer wishes at the same time to express her gratitude to those who 
are mentioned throughout this volume for the devotion and kindness which 
contributed so much to her enjoyment of the varied scenes and objects of 
interest of which these pages contain the unpretending record. 


Osborne, December 22, 1883. 
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MORE LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL 


OF 


A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


FROM 1862 TO 1882. 


Caledonia! thou land of the mountain and rock, 
Of the ocean, the mist, and the wind— 
Thou land of the torrent, the pine, and the oak, 
Of the roebuck, the hart, and the hind! 
ES * * * * . 3 * * 


Thou Jand of the valley, the moor, and the hill, 
Of the storm and the proud-rolling wave— 
Yes, thou art the land of fair liberty still, 
And the land of my forefathers’ grave! 
—The Ettrick Shepherd. 


A nation famed for song and beauty’s charm,— 
Zealous yet modest, innocent though free; 
Patient of toil, serene amidst alarms, 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms. 
—Beattie’s Minstrel. 


BUILDING OF THE PRINCE’S CAIRN. 


Balmoral, Thursday, August 21, 1862. 

At eleven o’clock started off in the little pony-chair (drawn by the Corrie- 
mulzie pony, and led by Brown), Bertie, who had come over from Birkhall, on 
foot, the two girls on ponies, and the two little boys who joined us later, for 
Craig Lowrigan; ard I actually drove in the little carriage to the very top, 
turning off from the path and following the track where the carts had gone. 
Grant and Duncan pushed the carriage behind. Sweet Baby (Beatrice) we found 
at the top. The view was so fine, the day so bright, and the heather so beau- 
tifully pink—but no pleasure, no joy! all dead! 

And here at the top is the foundation of the cairn—forty feet wide—to be 
erected to my precious Albert, which will be seen all down the valley. I and 
my poor six orphans all placed stones on it; and our initials, as well as those 
of the three absent ones, are to be carved on stones all round it. I felt very 
shaky and nervous, 
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it is to be thirty-five feet high, and the following inscription to be placed 


on it:— 
TO THE BELOVED MEMORY 


OF 
ALBERT, THE GREAT AND GOOD 
PRINCE CONSORT, 
RAISED BY HIS BROKEN-HEARTED WIDOW, 
VICTORIA R. 
AUGUST a1, 1862. 


“He being made perfect in a short time fulfilled a long 


ime; 
For his soul pleased the Lord, 
Therefore hastened He to take him 
Away from among the wicked.” 
—Wisdom of Solomon, iv. 13, 14. 


Waiked down to where the rough road is, and this first short attempt at walk- 
ing in the heather shook me and tired me much. 


VISIT TO THE OLD CAIRN ON THE PRINCE'S BIRTHDAY. 


Balmoral, August 26, 1862. 


I went out at twelve with the two girls on ponies (I in the little carriage), 
Bertie on foot. We went to see the obelisk building to His dear memory: Bertie 
left us there, and we went on round by the village, up Craig-Gowan, in the 
little carriage, over the heather till we reached near to the old cairn of 1852. 
Grant said: “I thought you would like to be here to-day, on His birthday !”—so 
entirely was he of opinion that this beloved day, and even the 14th of December, 
must not be looked upon as a day of mourning. “That’s not the light to look at 
it.” There is so much true and strong faith in these good, simple people. 

Walked down by the Fog House, all pink with heather; the day beautifully 
fine and bright. 


FIRST VISIT TO THE PRINCE’S CAIRN AFTER ITS COMPLETION. 


Balmoral, Tuesday, May 19, 1863. 


I went out in the little carriage (Donald Stewart leading the pony, as John 
Brown was unwell) with Lenchen and Dr. Robertson (Grant following), and 
drove up to the cairn on the top of Craig Lowrigan, which is a fine sharp pyramid 
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admirably constructed out of granite without any mortar. The inscription is 
very well engraved and placed. There is a good path made up to the top of 
the hill. 


VISIT TO BLAIR, 1863. 


Balmoral, Tuesday, September 15, 1863. 


At twenty minutes to eight we reached Perth, where we breakfasted and 
dressed, and at twenty minutes past nine I left with Lenchen, Augusta Bruce, 
and General Grey, for Blair, going past Dunkeld, where we had not been since 
1844, and which is so beautifully situated, and Pitlochry, through the splendid 
Pass of Killiecrankie (which we so often drove through in 1844), past Mr. 
Butter’s place Faskally, on to Blair, having a distant peep at the entrance to 
Glen Tilt, and Schiehallion, which it made and makes me sick to think of. At 
the small station were a few people—the poor Duke’s Highlanders (keepers), 
the dear Duchess, Lord Tullibardine, and Captain Drummond of Megginch. 

The Duchess was much affected, still more so when she got into the carriage 
with me. Lenchen and the others went in the boat carriage, the one we had 
gone in not two years ago! : 

We drove at once to the house which we had visited in such joyful and 
high spirits October 9, two years ago. The Duchess took me to the same room 
which I had been in on that day, and, after talking a little to me of this dreadful 
affliction (the Duke was suffering from an incurable illness), she went to see 
if the Duke was ready. She soon returned, and I followed her down stairs 
along the passage, full of stags’ horns, which we walked along, together with 
the poor Duke, in 1861. When I went in, I found him standing up very much 
altered; it was very sad. He kissed my hand, gave me the white rose which, 
according to tradition, is presented by the Lords of Athole on the occasion of 
the Sovereign’s visit, and we sat a little while with him. It is a small room, full 
of his rifles and other implements and attributes of sport—now for ever useless 
to him! A sad, sad contrast. He seemed very much pleased and gratified. 

We went upstairs again and took some breakfast, in the very same room 
where we breakfasted on that very happy, never-to-be-forgotten day, full of joy 
and expectation. While we were breakfasting the door opened, and in walked 
the Duke in a thick MacDougal. Mrs. Drummond and Miss Moncreiffe (the 
Duchess’s pretty, amiable future daughter-in-law) were there, and also Miss 
MacGregor, but we did not see her. The poor Duke insisted on going with me 
to the station, and he went in the carriage with the Duchess and me. At the 
station he got out, walked about, and gave directions. JI embraced the dear 
Duchess and gave the Duke my hand, saying, “Dear Duke, God bless you!” He 
had asked permission that his men, the same who had gone with us through 
the glen on that happy day two years ago, might give me a cheer, and he led 
them on himself. Oh! it was so dreadfully sad! To think of the contrast to the 
time two years ago, when my darling was so well and I so happy with him, and 
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just beginning to recover from my great sorrow for dearest Mamma’s death— 
looking forward to many more such delightful expeditions; and the poor Duke 
then full of health and strength, walking the whole way, and at the “March” 
(the boundary of the Duke’s property) stopping to drink to our health and ask- 
ing us to come again whenever we liked, and giving a regular Highland cheer 
in Highland fashion, returned by our men, the pipers playing, and all, all so gay, 
so bright! And I so eager for next year’s expeditions, which I ought not to 
have been! Oh! how little we know what is before us! How uncertain is life! 
I felt very sad, but was so much occupied with the poor Duke, for whom I truly 
grieve, that I did not feel the trial of returning to Blair in such terribly altered 
circumstances, as I should otherwise have done. 

At Stanley Junction we joined the others, and proceeded as usual to Aboyne, 
whence we drove in open carriages—Lenchen, Alfred, and Baby with me—and 
reached Balmoral at twenty minutes past six. It was very cold. Bertie and Alix 
were at the door, and stayed a little while afterwards. How strange they should 
be at Abergeldie! A few years ago dear Mamma used to receive us. 


CARRIAGE ACCIDENT, 


Wednesday, October 7, 1863. 

A hazy morning. I decided by Alice’s advice, with a heavy heart, to make 
the attempt to go to Clova. At half-past twelve drove with Alice and Lenchen 
to Altnagiuthasach, where we lunched, having warmed some broth and boiled 
some potatoes, and then rode up and over the Capel Month in frequent slight 
snow-showers. All the high hills white with snow; and the view of the green 
Clova hills covered with snow at the tops, with gleams of sunshine between the 
showers, was Wwery fine, but it took us a long time, and I was very tired towards 
the end, and felt very sad and lonely. Loch Muich looked beautiful in the 
setting sun as we came down, and reminded me of many former happy days I 
spent there. We stopped to take tea at Altnagiuthasach. Grant was not with 
us, having gone with Vicky. She and Fritz Wilhelm had come three days before 
to stay at Abergeldie with their children. We started at about twenty minutes 
to seven from Altnagiuthasach, Brown on the box next Smith, who was driving, 
little Willem (Alice’s black serving boy) behind. It was quite dark when we 
left, but all the lamps were lit as usual; from the first, however, Smith seemed 
to be quite confused (and indeed has been much altered of late), and got off the 
road several times,-once in a very dangerous place, when Alice called out and 
Brown got off the box to show him the way. After that, however, though going 
very slowly, we seemed to be all right, but Alice was not at all reassured, and 
thought Brown’s holding up the lantern all the time on the box indicated that 
Smith could not see where he was going, though the road was as broad and plain 
as possible. Suddenly, about two miles from Altnagiuthasach, and about twenty 
minutes after we had started, the carriage began to turn up on one side; we called 
out: “What’s the matter?” There was an awful pause, during which Alice said, 
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“We are upsetting.” In another moment—during which I had time to reflect 
whether we should be killed or not, and thought there were still things I had not 
settled and wanted to do—the carriage turned over on its side, and we were 
all precipitated to the ground! I came down very hard, with my face upon the 
ground, near the carriage, the horses both on the ground, and Brown calling out 
in despair, “The Lord Almighty have mercy on us! Who did ever see the like of 
this before! I thought you were all killed.” Alice was soon helped up by means 
of tearing all her clothes to disentangle her; but Lenchen, who had also caught 
in her dress, called out very piteously, which frightened me a good deal; but 
she was also got out with Brown’s assistance, and neither she nor Alice was 
at all hurt. I reassured them that I was not hurt, and urged that 
- we should make the best of it, as it was an inevitable misfortune. 
Smith, utterly confused and bewildered, at length came up to ask if 
I was hurt. Meantime the horses were lying on the ground as if dead, and it 
was absolutely necessary to get them up again. Alice, whose calmness and 
coolness were admirable, held one of the lanips while Brown cut the traces, to 
the horror of Smith, and the horses were speedily released and got up unhurt. 
There was now no means of getting home except by sending back Smith with 
the two horses to get another carriage. All this took some time, about half 
an hour, before we got off. By this time I felt that my face was a good deal 
bruised and swollen, and, above all, my right thumb was excessively painful 
and much swollen; indeed I thought at first it was broken, till we began to move 
it. Alice advised then that we should sit down in the carriage—that is, with the 
bottom of the carriage as a back—which we did, covered with plaids, little 
Willem sitting in front, with the hood of his “bournous” over his head, holding 
a lantern, Brown holding another, and being indefatigable in his attention and 
care. He had hurt his knee a good deal in jumping off the carriage. A little 
claret was all we could get either to drink or wash my face and hand. Almost 
directly after the accident happened, I said to Alice it was terrible not to be able 
to tell it to my dearest Albert, to which she answered: ‘‘But he knows it all, 
and I am sure he watched over us.” I am thankful that it was by no imprudence 
of mine, or the slightest deviation from what my beloved one and I had always 
been in the habit of doing, and what he sanctioned and approved. 

The thought of having to sit here in the road ever so long was, of course, 
not very agreeable, but it was not cold, and I remembered from the first what 
my beloved one had always said to me, namely, to make the best of what could 
not be altered. We had a faint hope at one moment, that our ponies might 
overtake us; but then Brown recollected that they had started before us. We 
did nothing but talk of the accident, and how it could have happened, and how 
merciful the escape was, and we all agreed that Smith was quite unfit to drive 
me again in the dark. We had been sitting here about half an hour when we 
heard the sound of voices and of horses’ hoofs, which came nearer and nearer. 
To our relief we found it was our ponies. Kennedy (whom dear Albert liked, 
and who always went out with him, and now generally goes with us) had become 
fearful of an accident, as we were so long coming; he heard Smith going back 
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with the ponies, and then, seeing lights moving about, he felt convinced some- 
thing must have happened, and therefore rode back to look for us, which was 
very thoughtful of him, for else we might have sat there till ten o'clock. We 
mounted our ponies at once and proceeded home, Brown leading Alice’s and 
my pony, which he would not let go for fear of another accident. Lenchen and 
Willem followed, led by Alick Grant. Kennedy carried the lantern in front. 
It was quite light enough to see the road without a lantern. At the hill where 
the gate of the deer-fence is, above the distillery, we met the other carriage, 
again driven by Smith, and a number of stable-people come to raise the first 
carriage, and a pair of horses to bring it home. We preferred, however, riding 
home, which we reached at about twenty minutes to ten o’clock. No one knew 
what had happened till we told them. Fritz and Louis were at the door. People 
were foolishly alarmed when we got upstairs, and made a great fuss. Took only 
a little soup and fish in my room, and had my head bandaged. 
I saw the others only for a moment, and got to bed rather late. 


UNVEILING OF THE PRINCE’S STATUE AT ABERDEEN. 


Thursday, October 13, 1863. 


I was terribly nervous. Longed not to have to go through this fearful ordeal. 
Prayed for help, and got up earlier. 

A bad morning. The three younger children (except Baby), William of 
Hesse (youngest brother of Prince Louis of Hesse), and the ladies and gentle- 
men all gone on. I started sad and lonely, and so strange without my darling, 
with dear Alice, Lenchen, and Louis. We could not have the carriage open. 
At Aboyne we met Vicky and Fritz, and both the couples went with me in the 
railway ; the Prince in Highland dress. I felt bewildered. It poured with rain, 
unfortunately. * * * 

Vicky and Alice were with me, and the long, sad, and terrible procession 
through the crowded streets of Aberdeen, where all were kindly, but all were 
silent, was mournful, and as unlike former blessed times as could be conceived. 
Unfortunately it continued pouring. The spot where the Statue is placed is 
rather small, and on one side close to the bridge, but Marochetti chose it him- 
self. 

I got out trembling; and when I had arrived there was no one to direct me 
and to say, as formerly, what was to be done. Oh! it was and is too painful, 
too dreadful! 

I received (only handed) the Provost’s address, and knighted him (the first 
since all ended) with General Grey’s sword. Then we all stepped on to the 
uncovered and wet platform directly opposite the Statue, which certainly is low, 
and rather small for out of doors, but fine and like. Principal Campbell’s prayer 
was very long—which was trying in the rain—but part of it (since I have read 
it) is really very good. 
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I felt very nervous when the Statue was uncovered, but much regretted that 
when they presented arms there was no salute with the drums, bugles, or the 
pipes, for the bands below were forbidden to play. I retired almost imme- 
diately. * * * Why was my darling not near me? It was dreadfully 
sad. * * * Very tired; thankful it was over, but the recollection of the 
whole scene, of the whole journey, without my dear Albert, was dreadful! For- 
merly how we should have dwelt on all! 


EXPEDITION TO INVERMARK. 


Tuesday, September 19, 1865. 


On waking I felt very low and nervous at the thought of the expedition. 
All so sadly changed. Started at eleven o’clock with Lenchen and Jane 
Churchill, Grant and Brown on the box—like in former happy times. General 
Grey had preceded us, and we found him at the Bridge of Muich, where our 
ponies were waiting. We had four gillies, three of whom were with us in 1861 
(Smith, Morgan, and Kennedy). The heat was intense going up the Polach. 
I got well enough through the bog, but Jane Churchill’s pony floundered con- 
siderably. We lunched when we had crossed the Tanar and gone a little way up 
Mount Keen, and General Grey then went on to meet Lord Dalhousie. Two of 
his foresters had come to show us the way. We remounted after sitting and 
resting a little while, and.ascended the shoulder of Mount Keen, and then rode 
on. The distance was very hazy. We got off and walked, after which I rode 
down that fine wild pass called the Ladder Burn; but it seemed to strike me 
much less than when I first saw it, as all is flat now. At the foot of the pass 
Lord Dalhousie met us with General Grey, and welcomed us kindly; and at the 
Shiel, a little further on, where we had lunched in 1861, Lady Christian Maule, 
Lord Dalhousie’s sister, met us. She was riding. We then went on a few 
yards further till we came to the Well, where we got off. It is really beautiful, 
built of white stones in the shape of the ancient crown of Scotland. * * * 
We drank with sorrowing hearts from this very well, where just four years ago 
I had drunk with my beloved Albert; and Grant handed me his flask (one I had 
given him) out of which we had drunk on that day! Lord Dalhousie has kindly 
built this well in remembrance of that occasion. It was quite a pilgrimage. 

We afterwards had some tea, close by; and this fine wide glen was seen at 
its best, lit up as it was by the evening sun, warm as on a summer’s day, without 
a breath of air, the sky becoming pinker and pinker, the hills themselves, as 
you looked down the glen, assuming that beautifully glowing tinge which they 
do of an evening. The Highlanders and ponies grouped around the well had 
a te picturesque effect. And yet to me all seemed strange, unnatural, and 
sad. 

We mounted again, and went on pursuing the same way as we had done four 
years ago, going past the old Castle of Invermark. As there was time, however, 
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we rode on to Loch Lee, just beyond it, which we had only seen from a distance 
on the last occasion. It is quite small, but extremely pretty, and was beautifully 
lit up, reminding me of the farthest end of Loch Muich. After this we rode up 
to the house, the little drawing-room of which I well remembered; it brought 
all back to me. Lady Christian took us upstairs. I had two nice small rooms. 
The two maids, Lenchen and Lady Churchill, and Brown were all in our pas- 
sage, away from the rest of the house. I felt tired, sad, and bewildered. For 
the first time in my life I was alone in a strange house, without either mother or 
husband, and the thought overwhelmed and distressed me deeply. I had a dear 
child with me, but those loving ones above me were both gone,—their support 
taken away! It seemed so dreadful! How many visits we paid together, my 
darling and I, and how we ever enjoyed them! Even when they were trying 
and formal, the happiness of being together, and a world in ourselves, was so 
great. - 

Dinner was below, in a pretty room which I also remembered. Only Lord 
Dalhousie, Lady Christian, the General, Lady Churchill, Lenchen, and I. I 
stayed but a short while below after dinner, and then went up with Lenchen 
and Jane Churchill, and afterwards walked out a little with Jane. It was very 
warm. 


Wednesday, September 20. 


A beautiful morning. Breakfasted alone with Lenchen in my own little sit- 
ting-room—waited on by Brown, who is always ready to try to do anything 
required. At eleven we went out, and I planted two trees, and Lenchen one 
(instead of her blessed Father, alas!) We then mounted our ponies as yesterday, 
and proceeded (accompanied by Lord Dalhousie, Lady Christian, and several of 
his foresters) by a shorter road past the well, where we did not 
get off, up the Ladder Burn, on our homeward journey. We went 
the same way, stopping at the “March,” where, in a high wind, we got 
off and lunched under some stones. * * * It was to-day—strange to say— 
the anniversary of our first visit to Invermark. Then we proceeded down the 
same way we had come up, across the Tanar, and when we had gone up some 
little way we stopped again, as we were anxious not to hurry home, and more- 
over the carriage would not have been ready to meet us. We had some tea, 
sketched a little, and rode on again; the sky had become dark and cloudy, and 
suddenly down came a most violent shower of rain which beat fiercely with the 
wind. We were just then going over the boggy part, which, however, we got 
across very well. As we came over the Polach the rain ceased. The view of the 
Valley of the Gairn and Muich as you descend is beautiful, and reminded me 
forcibly of our last happy expedition in 1861, when Albert stopped to talk to 
Grant about the forests, and said he and Grant might possibly be dead before 
they were completed! There lay the landscape stretched out—the same as 
before; and all else was changed! 
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FIRST VISIT TO DUNKELD 


Monday, October 9, 1865. 


A thick, misty, very threatening morning! There was no help for it, but it 
was sadly provoking. It was the same once or twice in former happy days, and 
my dear Albert always said we could not alter it, but must leave it as it was, and 
make the best of it. Our three little ones breakfasted with me. I was grieved to 
leave my precious Baby and poor Leopold behind. At ten started with Lenchen 
and Janie Ely (the same attendants on the box). General Grey had gone on 
an hour and a half before. We took post-horses at Castleton. It rained more 
- or less the whole time. Then came the long well-known stage to the Spital of 
Glenshee, which seemed to me longer than ever. The mist hung very thick over 
the hills. We changed horses there, and about a quarter of an hour after we 
had left it, we stopped to lunch in the carriage. After some delay we went on 
and turned into Strathardle, and then, leaving the Blairgowrie road, down to 
the farm of Pitcarmich, shortly before coming to which Mr. Small Keir of Kind- 
rogan met us and rode before us to this farm. Here we found General Grey 
and our ponies, and here the dear Duchess of Athole and Miss MacGregor met 
us, and we got out and went for a short while into the farmhouse, where we took 
some wine and biscuit. Then we mounted our ponies (I on dear Fyvie, Lenchen 
on Brechin), and started on our course across the hill. There was much 
mist. * * * We passed (after crossing the Dunkeld March) Little Loch 
Oishne, and Loch Oishne, before coming to Loch Ordie. Here dripping wet we 
arrived at about a quarter-past six, having left Pitcarmich at twenty minutes to 
four. It was dark already from the very bad weather. We went into a lodge 
here, and had tea and whisky, and Lenchen had to get herself dried, as she was 
so wet. About seven we drove off from Loch Ordie. There was no outrider, 
so we sent on the first carriage with Lenchen, Lady Ely, and Miss MacGregor, 
and General Grey on the box, and I went with the Duchess in a phaeton which 
had a hood—Brown and Grant going behind. It was pitch-dark, and we had to 
go through a wood, and I must own I was somewhat nervous. ; 

We had not. gone very far when we perceived that we were on a very rough 
road, and I became much alarmed, though I would say nothing. A branch took 
off Grant’s cap, and we had to stop for Brown to go back and look for it with 
one of the carriage-lamps. This stoppage was most fortunate, for he then dis- 
covered we were on a completely wrong road. * * * At length we heard 
from General Grey that we could go on, though where we should get out no one 
could exactly tell, Grant took a lamp out of the carriage and walked before the 
horses, while Brown led them; and this reassured me. But the road was very 
rough, and we had to go through some deep holes full of water. At length, in 
about twenty minutes, we saw a light and passed a lodge, where we stopped and 
inquired where we were, for we had already come upon a good road. Our 
relief was great when we were told we were all right. Grant and Brown got up 
behind, and we trotted along the high road fast enough. Just before we came 
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to the lodge, General Grey called out to ask which way the Duchess thought 
we should go, and Brown answered in her name, “The Duchess don’t know 
at all where we are,” as it was so dark she could not recognize familiar places. 
At length at a quarter to nine we arrived quite safely at Dunkeld, at the Duch- 
ess’s nice, snug little cottage, which is just outside the town, surrounded by fine 
large grounds. Two servants in kilts, and the steward, received us at the door. 
You come at once on the middle landing of the staircase, the cottage being 
built on sloping ground. The Duchess took me to my room, a nice little room, 
next to which was one for my wardrobe maid, Mary Andrews. Lenchen was 
upstairs near Miss MacGregor on one side of the drawing-room, which was 
given up to me as my sitting-room, and the Duchess’s room on the other. 
Brown, the only other servant in the house, below, Grant in the adjoining build- 
ings to the house. The General and Lady Ely were at the hotel. We dined at 
half-past nine in a small dining-room below, only Lenchen, the Duchess, Miss 
MacGregor, and I. Everything so nice and quiet. The Duchess and Miss Mac- 
Gregor carving, her three servants waiting. They were so kind, and we talked 
over the day’s adventures. Lenchen and every one, except the Duchess and 
myself, had been drenched. The Duchess and her cousin stayed a short while, 
and then left us, and I wrote a little. Strange to say, it was four years to-day 
that we paid our visit to Blair and rode up Glen Tilt. How different! 

A hopelessly wet morning. I had slept well, but felt sad on awakening. 
Breakfasted alone with Lenchen downstairs, each day waited on by Brown. A 
dreadful morning, pouring rain. Sat upstairs in the drawing-room, and wrote a 
good deal, being perfectly quiet and undisturbed. 

Lenchen and I lunched with the Duchess and Miss MacGregor, and at four 
we drove up to the Duchess’s very fine model farm at St. Colme’s, about four 
miles from Dunkeld; the Duchess and I in the phaeton, Lenchen, Janie Ely, and 
Miss MacGregor going in the other carriage. We went all over the farm in 
detail, which is very like ours at Osborne and Windsor, much having been 
adopted from our farms there; and my dearest Husband had given the Duchess 
so much advice about it, that we both felt so sad he should not see it. 

We took tea in the farmhouse, where the Duchess has kept one side quite 
for herself, and where she intends to live sometimes with Miss MacGregor, and 
almost by themselves. From here we drove back and stopped at the “Byres,” 
close by the stables, which were lit up with gas, and where we saw all the cows 
being milked. Very fine Ayrshire cows, and nice dairymaids. It is all kept up 
just as the late Duke wished it. We came home at past seven. It never ceased 
raining. The Cathedral bell began quite unexpectedly to ring, or almost toll, 
at eight o’clock, which the Duchess told us was a very old custom—in fact, the 
curfew-bell. It sounds very melancholy. 

Dinner just as yesterday. 


Wednesday, October, 11. 


Another wretchedly wet morning. Was much distressed at breakfast to find 
that poor Brown’s legs had been dreadfully cut by the edge of his wet kilt on 
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Monday, just at the back of the knee, and he said nothing about it; but to-day 
one became so inflamed, and swelled so much, that he could hardly move. * * * 
At half-past three we drove out just as yesterday. There was no mist, so that, 
though there was no sunshine, we could see and admire the country, the scenery 
of which is beautiful. We drove a mile along the Blair Road to Polney Loch, 
where we entered the woods, and, skirting the loch, drove at the foot of Craig y 
Barns on grass drives—which were very deep and rough, owing to the wet 
weather, but extremely pretty—on to the Loch Ordie road. After ascending 
this for a little way we leit it, driving all round Cally Loch (there are innumer- 
able lochs) through Cally Gardens along another fine but equally rough wood 
drive, which comes out on the Blairgowrie high road. After this we drove round 
‘the three Lochs of the Lowes—viz., Craig Lush, Butterstone, and the Loch of 
the Lowes itself (which is the largest). 

Returning we drove through the village of Inver to the Hermitage on the 
banks of the Braan, which is Dunkeld property. This is a little house full of 
looking-glasses, with painted walls, looking on another fall of the Braan, where 
we took tea almost in the dark. It was built by James, the second Duke of Athole, 
in the last century. We drove back through Dunkeld again, the people cheering. 


Thursday, October 12. 


A fair day, with no rain, but, alas! no sunshine. Brown’s leg was much 
better, and the doctor thought he could walk over the hill to-morrow. 

Excellent breakfasts, such splendid cream and butter! The Duchess has a 
very good cook, a Scotchwoman, and I thought how dear Albert would have liked 
it all. He always said things tasted better in smaller houses. There were several 
Scotch dishes, two soups, and the celebrated “haggis,” which I tried last night, 
and really liked very much. The Duchess was delighted at my taking it. 

At a quarter past twelve Lenchen and I walked with the Duchess in the 
grounds and saw the Cathedral, part of which is converted into a parish church, 
and the other part is a most picturesque ruin. We saw the tomb of the Wolf of 
Badenoch, son of King Robert the Second. There are also other monuments, 
but in a very dilapidated state. The burying-ground is inside and south of the 
Cathedral. We walked along the side of the river Tay, into which the river 
Braan flows, under very fine trees, as far as the American garden, and then 
round by the terrace overlooking the park, on which the tents were pitched at 
the time of the great déjeuner that the Duke, then Lord Glenlyon, gave us in 
1842, which was our first acquaintance with the Highlands and Highland cus- 
toms; and it was such a fine sight! Oh! and here we were together—both 
widows ! 

We came back through the kitchen-garden by half-past one o’clock. 
After the usual luncheon, drove with Lenchen, the Duchess, and Miss Mac- 
Gregor, at twenty minutes to four, in her sociable to Loch Ordie, by the lakes 
of Rotmell and Dowally through the wood, being the road by which we ought 
to have come the first night when we lost our way. It was cold, but the sky was 
quite bright, and it was a fine evening; and the lake. wooded to the water’s 
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edge and skirted by distant hills, looked extremely pretty. We took a short 
row on it in a “coble” rowed by the head keeper, Gregor M’Gregor. We took 
tea under the trees. The evening was very cold, and it was getting rapidly 
dark. We came back safely by the road the Duchess had wished to come the 
other night, but which her coachman did not think safe on account of the 
precipices! We got home at nine. Only the Duchess and Miss MacGregor 
dined with us. The Duke’s former excellent valet, Christie (a Highlander, and 
now the Duchess’s house-steward), and George McPherson, piper, and Charles 
McLaren, footman, two nice, good-looking Highlanders in the Athole tartan, 
waited on us. The Duchess read again a little to us after dinner. 


Friday, October 13. 


Quite a fine morning, with bright gleams of sunshine lighting up everything. 
Che piper played each morning in the garden during breakfast. Just before 
we left at ten, I-planted a tree, and spoke to an old acquaintance, Willie Duff, 
the Duchess’s fisherman, who had formerly a very long black beard and hair, 

- which are now quite gray. Mr. Carrington, who has been Secretary in the 
Athole family for four generations, was presented. General Grey, Lady Ely, 
“and Miss MacGregor had gone on a little while before us. Lenchen and I, with 
the Duchess, went in the sociable with four horses (Brown and Grant on the 
box). The weather was splendid, and the view, as we drove along the Inverness 
Road—which is the road to Blair—with all the mountains rising in the distance, 
was beautiful. | ; 5 

We passed through the village of Ballinluig, where there 1s a railway station, 
and a quarter of a mile below which the Tay and the Tummel tnite, at a place 
called Logierait. All these names were familiar to me from our stay in 1844. We 
saw the place where the monument to the Duke is to be raised, on an eminence 
above Logierait. About eleven miles from Dunkeld, just below Croftinloan 
(Captain Jack Murray’s), we took post-horses. You could see Pitlochry in the 
distance to the left. We then left the Inverness Road, and turned to the right, 
up a very steep hill past Dunavourd (Mr. Napier’s, son of the historian), past 
Edradour (the Duke’s property), over a wild moor, reminding one very much 
of Aberarder (near Balmoral), whence, looking back, you have a beautiful view 
of the hills Schiehallion, Ben Lomond, and Ben Lawers. This glen is called 
Glen Brearichan, the little river of that name uniting with the Fernate, and 
receiving afterwards the name of the Ardle. On the left hand a shoulder of Ben- 
y-Gloe is seen. 

We lunched in the carriage at ten minutes past twelve, only a quarter of a 
mile from the West Lodge of Kindrogan (Mr. Keir’s). Here were our ponies, 
and General Grey, Lady Ely, and Miss MacGregor. We halted a short while 
to let General Grey get ahead, and then started on our ponies, Mr. Keir walking 

” with us. We passed Mr. Keir’s house of Kindrogan, out at the East Lodge, by 
the little village of Enoch Dhu, up the rather steep ascent and approach of 
Dirnanean, Mr. Small’s place; passing his house as we went. Mr. Small was 
absent, but two of his. people, fine, tall-looking men, led the way; two of Mr. 
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Keir’s were also with us. We turned over the hill from here, through a wild, 
heathery glen, and then up a grassy hill called the Larich, just above the Spital. 
Looking back the view was splendid, one range of hills behind the other, of 
different shades of blue. After we had passed the summit, we stopped for our 
tea, about twenty minutes to four, and seated ourselves on the grass, but had 
to wait for some time till a kettle arrived which had been forgotten, and had to 
be sent for from the Spital. This caused some delay. At length, when tea was 
over, we walked down a little way, and then rode. It was really most distress- 
ing to me to see what pain poor Brown suffered, especially in going up and down 
the hill, He could not go fast, and walked lame, but would not give in. His 
endurance on this occasion showed a brave heart indeed, for he resisted all 
‘attempts at being relieved, and would not relinquish his charge. 

We took leave of the dear kind Duchess and Miss MacGregor, who were 
going back to Kindrogan, and got into the carriage. We were able to ascend 
the Devil’s Elbow before it was really dark, and got to Castleton at half-past 
seven, where we found our own horses. and reached Balmoral at half-past eight. 


SECOND VISIT TO DUNKELD. 


Monday, October 1, 1866. 


A very fine morning. Got up earlier, and breakfasted earlier, and left at a 
quarter to ten with Louise and Janie Ely (attended by Brown and Grant as 
formerly) ; Arthur having gone on with General Grey. We met many droves of 
cattle on the road, and it was the day for the tryst at Castleton. It was very hot, 
the sun very bright, and the Cairn Wall looked wild and grand. But as we went 
on the sky became dull and overcast, and we almost feared there might be rain. 
We walked down the Devil’s Elbow, and when within a mile and a half of the 
Spital we stopped and lunched in the carriage, and even sketched a little. A 
little way on the north side of the Spital were the ponies, Gordon for me, Brechin 
for Louise, and Cromar for Janie Ely. 

The dear Duchess of Athole and Miss MacGregor came to meet us here, 
and when we had reached the spot where the road turns up the hill, we found 
Mr. Keir and his son, and Mr. Small of Dirnanean—a strong, good-looking, and 
pleasing person, about thirty-two—and his men, the same two fine tall men, 
preceding us as last year. It was a steep climb up the hill which we had then 
come down, and excessively hot. The views both ways beautiful, though not 
clear. The air was very heavy and oppressive. We went the same way as 
before, but the ground was very wet from the great amount of rain. We stopped 
a moment in passing, at Dirnanean, to speak to Miss Small, Mr. Small’s sister, 
a tall, stout young lady, and then went on to Kindrogan, Mr. Keir’s. All about 
here the people speak Gaelic, and there are a few who do not speak a word of 
English. Soon after entering Mr. Keir’s grounds we got off our ponies, and 
went along a few yards by the side of the river Ardle to where Mr. Keir had 
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got a fire kindled and a kettle boiling, plaids spread and tea prepared. Mrs. 
Keir and her two daughters were there. She is a nice quiet person and was a 
Miss Menzies, daughter of Sir Niel Menzies, whom I saw at Taymouth in 1842. 
Only we ladies remained. The tea over, we walked up to the house which is 
a nice comfortable one. We waited here a little while, and I saw at the door 
Major Balfour of Fernie, the intended bridegroom of Mr. Keir’s youngest 
daughter. Ata little over a quarter past five started in my sociable, with Louise 
and the Duchess. We came very fast and well with the Duchess’s horses by 
exactly the same road we drove from Dunkeld last year. The horses were 
watered at the small half-way house of Ballinluig, and we reached Dunkeld in 
perfect safety at ten minutes past seven. I am where I was before, Louise in 
Lenchen’s room, and Arthur in a room next to where Brown was before, and 
is now. All the rest the same, and snug, peaceful, and comfortable. 


Dunkeld, Tuesday, October 2. 


Mild and muggy, the mist hanging on the hills. Breakfasted with the chil- 
dren. 

At half-past eleven I drove out alone with the Duchess through the woods 
to Polney, and then along the road, and turned in at Willie Duff’s Lodge, and 
down the whole way along the river under splendid trees which remind me of 
Windsor Park. How dearest Albert would have admired them! We ended by 
a little walk, and looked into the old ruin. At twenty minutes to four we drove, 
the Duchess, Louise, and J—Janie Ely and Miss MacGregor following—to 
Crieff-gate on the road of the Loch of the Lowes, where we got on ponies and 
rode for about an hour and a half through beautiful woods (saw a capercailzie, 
of which there are many here), but in a very thick mist (with very fine rain) 
which entirely destroyed all idea of view and prevented one’s seeing anything 
but what was near. 

Wednesday, October 3. 

Just returned from a beautiful and successful journey of seventy miles (in 
ten hours and a half). * * * 

At a quarter past ten, well provided, we started, Louise, the Duchess, Miss 
MacGregor and I (in our riding habits, as they take less room). * * * We 
crossed the Tay Bridge, drove through Little Dunkeld and along the Braan 
through Inver (where Niel Gow, the fiddler, lived), afterwards along the Tay 
opposite to St. Colme’s. Four miles from Dunkeld, at Inchmagranachan Farm, 
the Highlands are supposed to begin, and this is one of the boundaries of 
Athole. We drove through some beautiful woods—oak and beech with brush- 
wood, reminding one of Windsor Park—overtopped by rocks. A mile further 
Dalguise begins (the property of Mr. Stewart, now at the Cape of Good Hope), 
which is remarkable for two large orchards at either end, the trees laden with 
fruit in a way that reminded me of Germany. Kinnaird is next, the jointure 
house of the late Lady Glenlyon (mother of the late Duke). Just beyond this 
the Tummel and the Tay join at the point of Logierait. 
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We now entered Strath Tay, still the Duke of Athole’s property, on the side 
along which we drove. The Tay is a fine large river; there are many small 
properties on the opposite side in the woods. The mist was now less thick and 
there was no rain, so that all the near country could be well seen. Post-horses 
from Fisher of Castleton’s brother, the innkeeper at Dunkeld, were waiting for 
us at Skituan, a little beyond Balnaguard (where we changed horses in 1842, 
and this was the very same road we took then). Now an unsightly and noisy 
railroad runs along this beautiful glen, from Dunkeld as far as Aberfeldy. We 
passed, close to the road, Grandtully Castle, belonging to Sir William Stewart, 
and rented by the Maharajah Duleep Singh. It is a curious old castle, much 
in the style of Abergeldie, with an avenue of trees leading up to it. 

At Aberfeldy, a pretty village opposite to Castle Menzies, one or two people 
seemed to know us. We now came in among fine high-wooded hills, and here 
it was much clearer. We were in the Breadalbane property and approaching 
Taymouth. We passed, to the left, Bolfrax, where Lord Breadalbane’s factor 
still lives, and to the right the principal lodge of Taymouth, which I so well 
remember going in by; but as we could not have driven through the grounds 
without asking permission and becoming known, which for various reasons we 
did not wish, we decided on not attempting it, and contented ourselves with 
getting out at a gate, close to a small fort, into which we were admitted by a 
woman from the gardener’s house, close to which we stopped, and who had no 
idea who we were. We got out and looked down from this height upon the 
house below, the mist having cleared away sufficiently to show us everything; 
and here unknown, quite in private, I gazed, not without deep inward emotion, 
on the scene of our reception, twenty-four years ago, by dear Lord Bread- 
albane in a princely style, not to be equaled for grandeur and poetic effect! 
Albert and I were only twenty-three, young and happy. How many are gone 
who were with us then! I was very thankful to have seen it again. It seemed 
unaltered. Everything was dripping from the mist. Taymouth is twenty-two 
miles from Dunkeld. 

We got into the carriage again; the Duchess this time sitting near to me to 
prevent our appearance creating suspicion as to my being there. We drove on 
a short way through splendid woods with little waterfalls, and then turned into 
the little village of Kenmore, where a tryst was being held, through the midst 
of which we had to drive; but the people only recognized the Duchess. There 
was music going on, things being sold at booths, and on the small sloping green 
near the church cattle and ponies were collected—a most picturesque scene. 
Immediately after this we came upon the bridge, and Loch Tay, with its wooded 
banks, clear and yet misty, burst into view. This again reminded me of the 
past—of the row up the loch, which is sixteen miles long, in 1842, in several 
boats, with pibrochs playing, and the boatmen singing wild Gaelic songs. The 
McDougall steered us then, and showed us the real Brooch of Lorne taken from 
Robert Bruce. 

To the right we could see the grounds and fine park, looking rather like an 
English one. We stopped at Murray’s Lodge, but, instead of changing horses 
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here, drove five miles up the loch, which was quite clear, and the stillness so 
great that the reflection on the lake’s bosom was as strong as though it were 
areal landscape. Here we stopped, and got out and sat down on the shore of 
the loch, which is covered with fine quartz, of which we picked up some; took 
our luncheon about half-past one, and then sketched. By this time the mist 
had given way to the sun, and the lake with its richly wooded banks and chang- 
ing foliage, looked beautiful. 

At half-past two we re-entered our carriage, the horses having been changed, 
and drove back up a steep hill, crossing the river Lyon and going into Glenlyon, 
a beautiful wild glen with high green hills and rocks and trees, which I remember 
quite well driving through in 1842—then also on a misty day ;the mist hung over, 
and even in some places below the tops of the hills. We passed several small 
places—Glenlyon House, the property of F. G. Campbell of Troup. To the left 
also Fortingal village—Sir Robert Menzies’—and a new place called Dunaven 
House. Small, picturesque, and very fair cottages were dotted about, and there 
were others in small clusters; beautiful sycamores and other trees were to be 
seen near the riverside. We then passed the village of Coshieville, and turned 
by the hill-road—up a very steep hill with a burn flowing at the bottom, much 
wooded, reminding me of M’Inroy’s Burn—passed the ruins of the old castle of 
the Stewarts of Garth, and then came on a dreary wild moor—passing below 
Schiehallion, one of the high hills—and at the summit of the road came to a 
small loch, called Ceannairdiche. : 

Soon after this we turned down the hill again into woods, and came to Tum- 
mel Bridge, where we changed horses. Here were a few, but very few people, 
who I think, from what Brown and Grant—who, as usual, were in attendance— 
said, recognized us, but behaved extremely well, and did not come near: This 
was at twenty minutes to four. We then turned as it were homeward, but had 
to make a good long circuit, and drove along the side of Loch Tummel, high 
above the loch, through birch wood, which grows along the hills much the same 
as about Birkhall. It is only three miles long. Here it was again very clear and 
bright. At the end of the loch, on a highish point called after me “The Queen’s 
View’—though I had not been there in 1844—we got out and took tea. But 
this was a long and unsuccessful business; the fire would not burn, and the - 
kettle would not boil. At length Brown ran off to a cottage and returned after 
some little while with a can full of hot water, but it was no longer boiling when 
it arrived, and the tea was not good. Then all had to be packed, and it made us 
very late. 

It was fast growing dark. We passed Alleine, Sir Robert Colquhoun’s place, 
almost immediately after this, and then, at about half-past six, changed horses 
at the Bridge of Garry, near, or rather in the midst of, the Pass of Killiecrankie; 
but for the lateness of the hour and the dullness of the evening—for it was rain- 
ing—we could see hardly anything. 

We went through Pitlochry, where we were recognized, but got quietly 
through, and reached Ballinluig, where the Duchess’s horses were put on, at a 
little before half-past seven. Here the lamps were lit, and the good people had 
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put two lighted candles in each window. They offered to bring “Athloe brose,” 
which we, however, declined. The people pressed around the carriage, and one 
man brought out a bull’s-eye lantern which he turned upon me. But Brown, 
who kept quite close, put himself between me and the glare. We ought to have 
been home in Jess than an hour from this time, but we had divers impediments— 
twice the plaid fell out and had to be picked up; and then the lamp which I had 
given to the Duchess, like the one our outrider carries, was lit, and the coach- 
man who rode outrider, and who was not accustomed to use it, did not hold it 
rightly, so that it went out twice, and had to be relit each time. So we only got 
home at a quarter to nine, and dined at twenty minutes past nine. But it was 
a very interesting day. We must have gone seventy-four miles. 


Thursday, October 4. 


Again heavy mist on the hillsk—most provoking—but without rain. At a 
quarter to twelve I rode in the grounds with the Duchess, going round Bishop’s 
Hill and up to the King’s Seat, a good height, among the most splendid trees— 
beeches, oaks, Scotch firs, spruce—really quite like Windsor, and reminding me 
of those fine trees at the Belvidere, and a good deal of Rheinhardtsbrunn (in the 
forest of Thuringia). But though less heavy than the two preceding mornings 
and quite dry, it was too hazy to see any distant hills, and Craig y Barns, that 
splendid rocky, richly wooded hill overtopping the. whole, only peeped through 
the mist occasionally. From the King’s Seat we came down by the fort and upon 
the old “Otter Hound Kennels,” where we saw Mrs. Fisher, the mother of 
Agnes Brierly, who was formerly schoolmistress to the Lochnagar girls’ school 
near Balmoral. We came in at a little after one, expecting it would clear and 
become much finer, instead of which it got darker and thicker. 

At twenty minutes to four drove with the Duchess, Miss MacGregor and 
Janie Ely following,to Loch Clunie by the Loch of the Lowes, and passed Laigh- 
wood Farm. We drove round the loch; saw and stopped to sketch the old castle 
of Clunie, on a little island in the loch, the property of Lord Airlie. The scen- 
ery is tame, but very pretty with much wood, which is now in great beauty from 
the change of the leaf. The distance was enveloped in mist, and, as we drove 
back toward Dunkeld by the Cupar Angus Road, it was quite like a thick Wind- 
sor fog, but perfectly dry. 

We stopped to take tea at Newtyle, a farm of the Duchess’, about two miles 
from Dunkeld, where she has a small room, and which supplies turnips, etc., for 
the fine dairy cows. We got home by five minutes to seven. We passed through 
the town, where the people appeared at their doors cheering, and the children 
made a great noise. Dinner as before. At half-past ten we went down (through 
the lower passages) to the servants’ hall, in which the little dance took place. All 
the Duchess’s servants, the wives of the men-servants, the keepers, the wood- 
forester (J. McGregor, who has an extensive charge over all the woods on the 
Athole property), the gardener, and some five or six others who belong to my 
guard (eight people, belonging to the Duchess or to the town, who take their 
turn of watching two by two at night), besides all our servants, were there. * * * 
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Friday, October 5. 

A brighter morning, though still hazy. The sun came out and the mist 
seemed dispersing. At twenty minutes to one started with the Duchess and 
Louise, the two ladies following, for Loch Ordie. * * * 

We then drove back by the upper St. Colme’s Road, after which we drove 
through the town, up Bridge Street, and to the Market Cross, where a fountain 
is being erected in memory of the Duke. We went to see the dairy, and then 
came home on foot at a quarter to seven. Rested on the sofa, as my head was 
bad; it got better, however, after dinner. 


Saturday, October 6. 


A beautiful, bright, clear morning, most provokingly so. After breakfast at 
half-past nine, we left, with real regret, the kind Duchess’s hospitable house, 
where all breathes peace and harmony, and where it was so quiet and snug. It 
was a real holiday for me in my present sad life. Louise and the Duchess went 
with me; the others had gone on. Some of the principal people connected with 
the Duchess stood along the approach as we drove out. We went the usual 
way to Loch Ordie, and past the lodge, on to the east end of the loch, the latter 
part of the road being very rough and deep. 

Here we all mounted our ponies at half-past eleven, and proceeded on our 
journey. A cloudless sky, not a breath of wind, and the heat intense and sicken- 
ing. We went along a sort of cart-road or track. The burn of Riechip runs out 
of this glen, through whith we rode, and which really is very beautiful, under 
the shoulder of Benachallie. The shooting tenant of Raemore, a Mr. Gordon, 
was out on the opposite side of the glen on a distant hill. We rode on through 
the woods; the day was very hazy. After a few miles the eastern shore of Loch 
Oishne was reached, and we also skirted Little Loch Oishne for a few hundred 
yards. We followed from here the same road which we had come on that pour- 
ing afternoon in going to Dunkeld last year, till at a quarter to one we reached 
the Kindrogan March. Here Mr. Keir, his son, and his keeper met us. Then 
we rode by Glen Derby, a wild open glen with moors. Descending into it, the 
toad was soft but quite safe, having been purposely cut and put in order by Mr. 
Keir. We then ascended a steepish hill, after passing a shepherd’s hut. Here 
Arthur and General Grey rode off to Kindrogan, young Mr. Keir with them, 
whence they were to drive on in advance. As we descended, we came upon a 
splendid view of all the hills, and also of Glen Fernate, which is the way to 
Fealar. 

At half-past two we five ladies lunched on a heathery knoll, just above Mr. 
Keir’s wood, and were indeed glad to do so, as we were tired by the great heat. 
As soon as luncheon was over, we walked down through the wood a few hundred 
yards to where the carriage was. Here we took leave, with much regret, of the 
dear kind Duchess and amiable Miss MacGregor, and got into the carriage at 
half-past three, stopping for a moment near Kindrogan to wish Mrs. Keir, and 
her family good-by. We drove on by Kirkmichael, and then some little way 
until we got into the road from Blairgowrie. The evening was quite splendid, 
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the sky yellow and pink, and the distant hills coming out soft and blue, both 
behind and in front of us. We changed horses at the Spital, and about two miles 
beyond it—at a place called Loch-na-Braig—we stopped, and while Grant ran 
back to get from a small house some hot water in the kettle, we three, with 
Brown’s help, scrambled over a low stone wall by the roadside, and lit a fire and 
prepared our tea. The kettle soon returned, and the hot tea was very welcome 
and refreshing. 

We then drove off again. The scenery was splendid till daylight gradually 
faded away, and then the hills looked grim and severe in the dusk. We cleared 
the Devil’s Elbow well, however, before it was really dark, and then many stars 

came Out, and we reached Balmoral in safety at half-past eight o’clock. 


OPENING OF THE ABERDEEN WATERWORKS. 


Tuesday, October 16, 1866. 


At a quarter-past ten left for Ballater with Lenchen and Louise; Christian, 
Arthur, the Duchess of Roxburghe, and Emily Cathcart in the second; the gentle- 
men having gone on in front. We went by the railway, which was useful on 
this occasion. We went about three-quarters of an hour by railway, and then 
stopped close to Inchmarlo, Mr. Davidson’s place, not far from Kincardine 
O’Neil. Here we got into carriages—Lenchen and Louise with me,—Christian, 
Arthur, and the two equerries, etc., in the next. About twenty minutes’ drive 
took us to Invercannie, where the ceremony took place. I got out and stood 
outside the tent while the Lord Provost (whom I knighted at Aberdeen in 1863) 
read the address. Then I had to read my answer, which made me very nervous; 
but I got through it well, though it was the first time I had read anything since 
my darling Husband was taken from me. Then came the turning of the cock, 
“and it was very pretty to see the water rushing up. 

These waterworks are on a most extensive scale, and are estimated to con- 
vey to the city 6,000,000 gallons of water daily. The water is from the river 
Dee, from which it is diverted at Cairnton, about four miles above Banchory. 
The principal features of the works are a tunnel 760 yards in length, which is 
cut through the hill of Cairnton, composed of solid rock of a very hard nature. 
At the end of the tunnel is the Invercannie Reservoir, where the ceremony took 
place. This reservoir is estimated to contain 15,000,000 gallons of water. It 
is just two years and a half since the first turf of the undertaking was cut, and 
the cost of the work is 130,000 pounds. The ceremony was over in less than a 
quarter of an hour, and we returned as we came. 


HALLOWEEN, OCTOBER 31, 1866-1867. 


While we were at Mrs. Grant’s we saw the commencement of the keeping of 
Halloween. All the children came out with burning torches, shouting and jump- 
ing. The Protestants generally keep Halloween on the old day, November 12, 
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and the Catholics on this day; but hearing I had wished to see it two years ago, 
they all decided to keep it to-day. When we drove home we saw all the gillies 
coming along with burning torches, and torches and bonfires appeared also on 
the opposite side of the water. We went upstairs to look at it from the windows, 
from whence it had a very pretty effect. 

On the same day in the following year, viz., Thursday, October 31, 1867, we 
had an opportunity of again seeing the celebration of Halloween, and even of 
taking part in it. Close to Donald Stewart’s house we were met by two gillies 
bearing torches. Louise got out and took one, walking by the side of the car- 
riages, and looking like one of the witches in “Macbeth.” As we approached 
Balmoral, the keepers and their wives and children, the gillies and other people 
met us, all with torches; Brown also carrying one. We got out at the house, 
where Leopold joined us, and a torch was given to him. We walked round the 
whole house, preceded by Ross playing the pipes, going down the steps of the 
terrace. Louise and Leopold went first, then came Janie Ely and I, followed by 
every one carrying torches, which had a very pretty effect. After this a bonfire 
was made of all the torches, close to the house, and they danced reels whilst Ross 
played the pipes. 


VISIT TO FLOORS AND THE SCOTCH BORDER COUNTRY, 
‘AUGUST 20, 1867. 


Thursday, August 20, 1867. 


At ten o’clock I left Windsor (those night departures are always sad) with 
Louise, Leopold, and Baby (Beatrice) ; Lenchen, Christian, and their little baby 
boy meeting us at the station. Jane Churchill, Harriet Phipps, the two gov- 
ernesses, Sir Thomas Biddulph, Lord Charles Fitz-Roy, Colonel G. Gordon, Mr. 
Duckworth, and Dr. Jenner were in attendance. 

I had been much annoyed to hear just before dinner that our saloon carriage 
could not go under some tunnel or arch beyond Carlisle, and that I must get 
out and change carriages there. 

Wednesday, August 21. 

The railway carriage swung a good deal, and it was very hot, so that I did 
not get much sleep. At half-past seven I was woke up to dress and hurry out at 
Carlisle, which we did at a quarter to eight. Here in the station we had some 
breakfast, and waited an hour till our carriage was taken off and another put on 
(which they have since found out was quite unnecessary !). The morning, which 
had been gloomy, cleared and became very fine, and we went on along such a 
pretty line through a very pretty country, through Eskdale and past Netherby, 
as far as Riddings, and then leaving the Esk entered Liddesdale, the railway 
running along the Liddel Water to Riccarton station, where we stopped for a 
moment. We next came along the Slitrig Water to Hawick, where we went 
slowly, which the people had begged us to do, and where were great crowds. 
Here we entered Teviotdale and descended it, entering the valley of the Tweed 
at St. Boswell’s. Between St. Boswell’s and Kelso at Roxburgh station, we 
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crossed the Teviot again. We passed close under the Eildon Hills, three high 
points rising from the background. The country is extremely picturesque, val- 
leys with fine trees and streams intermingled with great cultivation. Only after 
half-past eleven did we reach Kelso station, which was very prettily decorated, 
and where were standing the Duke and Duchess of Roxburgh, Lord Bowmont, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and Lord C. Ker, as well as General Hamilton, com- 
manding the forces in Scotland. We got out at once. I embraced the dear 
Duchess, and shook hands with the two Dukes, and then at once entered the 
carriage (mine) with Lenchen, Louise, and the Duchess; Beatrice, Leopold, and 
Christian going in the second, and the others following in other carriages. 

The morning beautiful and very mild. We drove through the small 
- suburb of Maxwell Heugh, down into the town of Kelso, and over the bridge 
which commands a beautiful view of the broad stream of the Tweed and of the 
Park of Floors, with the fine house itself. Everywhere decorations, and great 
and most enthusiastic crowds. The little town of Kelso is very picturesque, and 
there were triumphal arches, and no end of pretty mottoes, and every house was 
decorated with flowers and flags. Fifty ladies dressed in white strewed flowers 
as we passed. Volunteers were out and bands playing. At the Market Place 
the carriage stopped; an address was presented, not read; and a little girl was 
held up to give me an enormous bouquet. Immense and most enthusiastic 
cheering. We then drove on, amidst continued crowds and hearty cheers, up 
to the very park gates, where the old Sheriff, eighty-five years old, was pre- 
sented. The park is remarkably fine, with the approach under splendid beech, 
sycamore, and oak trees. The house was very handsome, built originally by Sir 
John Vanburgh in 1718, but much improved by the present Duke. You drive 
under a large porch, and then go up a flight of steps to the hall. The Duke’s 
band was stationed outside. Mr. and Lady Charlotte Russell, Mr. Suttie, and 
Lady Charles Ker were in the hall. The Duchess took us into the library, where 
the Duke of Buccleuch joined us, and, after waiting a little while, we had break- 
fast (ourselves alone) in the really splendid dining-room adjoining, at ten min- 
utes past twelve. This over, the Duchess showed us to our rooms upstairs. I 
had three that were very comfortable, opening one into the other; a sitting- 
room, dressing-room, and the largest of the three, the bedroom, simple, with 
pretty chintz, but very elegant, nice and comfortable. The children were close 
at hand. But the feeling of loneliness when I saw no room for my darling, and 
felt I was indeed alone and a widow, overcame me very sadly! It was the first 
time I had gone in this way on a visit (like as in former times), and I thought so 
much of all dearest Albert would have done and said, and how he would have 
wandered about everywhere, admiring everything, looked at everything—and 
now! Oh! must it ever, ever be so? 

At half-past two lunched (as at home) in the fine dining-room. A lovely day. 
The view from the windows beautiful. The distant Cheviot range with a great 
deal of wood, Kelso embosomed in rich woods, with the bridge, and the Tweed 
flowing beneath natural grass terraces which go down to it. Very fine. It 
reminded me a little of the view from the Phoenix Park near Dublin. 
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At half-past five walked out with Lenchen and the kind Duchess to a spot 
where I planted a tree, and then we walked on to the flower-garden, where there 
are a number of very fine hot-houses, and took tea in a pretty little room adjoin- 
ing them, which is entirely tiled. After this we took a pleasant drive in the fine 
park which is full of splendid timber, along the Tweed, and below the ruins of 
the celebrated old Castle of Roxburgh, of which there is very little remaining. 
It is on a high eminence; the Tweed and Teviot are on either side of it, so that 
the position is remarkably strong. It stood many a siege, and was frequently 
taken by the English and retaken by the Scotch. Scotch and even English 
kings, amongst them Edward IL., held their Court there. 

We came home at eight. The Duke and Duchess dined with us, and after 
dinner we watched the illuminations and many bonfires from the library, and 
afterward went for a moment into the drawing-room to see the ladies and gentle- 
men, after which I went up to my room, where I sat and rested, feeling tired 
and only able to read the newspapers. . 


Thursday, August 22. 


A fine morning, though rather hazy. The night and moonlight had been 
beautiful. Breakfasted with our family in the breakfast-room. At twenty min- 
utes to eleven went and sat out under some trees on the lawn near the house 
writing, where I was quiet and undisturbed, and remained till half-past twelve, 
resting, reading, etc. Immediately after luncheon started in two carriages. * * * 
. We changed horses at Ravenswood, or old Melrose. * * * The position 
of Melrose is most picturesque, surrounded by woods and hills. The little 
village, or rather town, of Newstead, which we passed through just before com- 
ing to Melrose, is very narrow and steep. We drove straight up to the Abbey, 
and got out and walked about the ruins, which are indeed very fine, and some 
of the architecture and carving in beautiful preservation. David I., who is 
described as a “sair Saint,” originally built it, but the Abbey, the ruins of which 
are now standing, was built in the fifteenth century. We saw where, under the 
high altar, Robert Bruce’s heart is supposed to be buried; also the tomb of 
Alexander II., and of the celebrated wizard, Michael Scott. 

Another twenty minutes or half-hour brought us to Abbotsford, the well- 
known residence of Sir Walter Scott. It lies low and looks rather gloomy. 
* %* * They showed us the part of the house in which Sir Walter lived, and 
all his rooms—his drawing-room with the same furniture and carpet, the library 
where we saw his MS. of “Ivanhoe,” and several others of his novels and poems 
in a beautiful handwriting with hardly any erasures, and other relics which Sir 
Walter had himself collected. Then his study, a small dark room, with a little 
turret in which is a bust in bronze, done from a cast taken after death, of Sir 
Walter. In the study we saw his journal, in which Mr. Hope Scott asked me to 
write my name (which I felt it to be a presumption in me to do), as also the 
others. 

We went through some passages into two or three rooms where were col- 
lected fine specimens of old armor, etc., and where in a glass case are Sir 
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Walter’s last clothes. We ended by going acd the dining-room, in which Sir 
Walter Scott died, where we took tea. * * 

We left at twenty minutes to seven—very am It rained a little, but soon 
ceased. We recrossed the Tweed, and went by Gattonside to Leaderfoot Bridge. 
Here we were met by the Berwickshire Volunteers, commanded by Lord Bin- 
ning (Lord Haddington’s son), who as Deputy Lieutenant rode a long way with 
us. Here was a steep hill, and the road surrounded by trees. We passed soon 
after through Gladswood, the property of Mr. Meikiam, at whose house-door 
we stopped, and he and Mrs. Meikiam were presented, and their daughter gave 
me a nosegay. Just after this we entered Berwickshire. Changing horses and 
leaving this place, going over Gateheugh, we came upon a splendid view, over- 
‘looking a great extent of country, with a glen deep below the road, richly 
wooded, the river at the bottom, and hills in the distance ; but unfortunately the 
“gloaming” was already commencingt—at least, the sun was gone down, and 
the evening was gray and dull, though very mild. We passed Bemersyde, which 
is eventually to belong to Alfred’s Equerry, Mr. Haig, and through the village 
of Mertoun, behind the park; and it was striking to see the good feeling shown 
by the people, who neither displayed any decorations nor cheered, though they 
were out and bowed, as their excellent master, Lord Polwarth, was lying dead 
in his house. 

It was nearly dark by this time, but we got well and safely home by ten min- 
utes to nine. The Duke of Buccleuch rode with us some way beyond Glads- 
wood, We did not come through Kelso on our way back. In passing Mertoun 
we left the old tower of Smailholm to the left, the scene of the “Eve of St. John.” 
We only sat down to dinner at half-past nine, and I own I was very tired. The 
Duke of Buccleuch was only able to come when dinner was half over. Besides 
him the Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe, Lord Bowmont, Lady Charles Ker, 
and Mr. Suttie made the party at dinner. Lady Susan was prevented by indis- 
position from being there. Nobody could be kinder, or more discreet, or more 
anxious that I should be undisturbed when at home, than the Duke and Duch- 
ess. I only stopped a few minutes downstairs after dinner, and then went up 
to my room, but it was then nearly eleven. The others went into the drawing- 
room to meet some of the neighbors. 


Friday, August 23. 

A dull morning, very close, with a little inclination to rain, though only for 

a short time. Breakfast as yesterday. At twenty minutes to eleven we started. 
* * * We proceeded through Kelso, which was very full, and the people 
most loyal; by the village of Heiton, prettily decorated with an arch (two young 
girls dressed in white threw nosegays), and up the rivers Teviot and Jed, which 
flow throtigh charming valleys. The town of Jedburgh is full of historical recol- 
_lections. King Malcolm IV. died there; William the Lion and Alexander II. 
resided there; Alexander III. married his second wife, Joletta, daughter of the 
Comte de Dreux, there; and Queen Mary was the last sovereign who came to 
administer severe justice. The Duchess pointed out to me a house up a side 
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street in the town where Queen Mary had lived and been ill with fever. In the 
square an address was presented, just as at Kelso, and then we went on down 
a steep hill, having a very good view of the old Abbey, as curious in its way as 
Melrose, and also founded by David I. There is*a very fine ruined abbey in 
Kelso also. 

There were four pretty triumphal arches; one with two very well chosen 
inscriptions, viz., on one side “Freedom makes all men to have lyking,” and on 
the other side “The love of all thy people comfort thee.” 

We went on through a beautiful wooded valley up the Jed, in the bank 
which, in the red stone, are caves in which the Covenanters were hid. We 
passed Lord Cranstoun’s place, Crailing, and then turned, and close before the 
town we turned into Jed Forest—up an interminable hill, which was very trying 
to the horses and the postilions—and returned through the grounds of Hart- 
rigge, the late Lord Campbell’s, now occupied by a Mr. Gordon. 

We then returned by the same road we came, passing Lord Minto’s place, 
and Kirkbank, belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch, where his late brother, 
Lord John Scott, used to live. Here the horses were watered. We stopped 
for a few minutes, and the Duke of Buccleuch, who had ridden with us the 
greater part of the way, into Jedburgh and back to this place, took leave. 

We only got home near three o’clock. We lunched at once, and then I 
rested. Only at half-past six did I go out with Lenchen and the good Duchess, 
and walked with them to the flower-garden, where, as it began to rain, we took 
tea in the small room there. Lenchen walked back with the Duchess, who 
returned to me, and I sat out a little while with her, and then walked back to 
the house. It was a very oppressive evening. 

At half-past eight we dined. The Duke and Duchess, Mr. and Lady Char- 
lotte Russell, and Lord Charles Ker dined. Went upstairs and wrote. At ten 
minutes to eleven we left Floors, where I had been most kindly received, and 
had been very comfortable and enjoyed all I saw, and felt much all the kindness 
of high and low. The carriages were open, and the night very warm and star- 
light. There were lamps all along the drive in the Park; the bridge was illu- 
minated, and so was the whole town, through which we went at a foot’s pace. 
It was densely crowded, the square especially, and the people very enthusiastic. 
The dear Duchess went with us to the station, whither the Duke and his sons 
had preceded us with the others. It was a very pretty sight. The Free Kirk, 
a pretty building, was lit up with red light, which almost gave it the appearance 
of being on fire. We took leave of the dear Duchess and the Duke, got into 
our railway carriage, and started at once. 


Saturday, August 24. 


We passed through Edinburgh. At eight a. m. we were at Ballater. Some 
coffee and tea were handed in to us before we left the train and got into our 
carriages. 

A fine and very mild morning, the heather hardly out, but all very green; and 
at ten minutes to nine we were at our dear Balmoral. 
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VISIT TO GLENFIDDICH. 


Tuesday, September 24, 1867. 


A bright morning, but a fearful gale blowing. * * * Brown, as usual, 
on the box. * * * We drove up by Alt Craichie on to Gairnshiel, and any- 
thing like the wind I cannot describe. It blew through everything. * * * 
At the small inn at the foot of the hill, called Bridge End, we found the maids’ 
carriage halting. They were waiting for the luggage, but we sent them on. 
Our postilions next took a wrong road, and we had to get out to enable them 
to turn. Then came a very steep hill, the beginning of very wild and really grand 
* scenery. Louise and Jane Churchill walked up to the top of this hill, and then 
we went down another very steep one, seeing a fearfully long ascent before us. 
We changed horses, and took a pair of post-horses here. Steep green hills with 
a deep ravine on our left as we went up, and then down again, this fearful hill— 
surely three miles in length—called Lecht. At the bottom we entered a glen, or 
rather pass, very wild, and the road extremely bad, with rapid turnings. Near 
this there are iron mines belonging to the Duke of Richmond. Here we met a 
drove of very fine Highland cattle grazing. Turning out of this glen we came into 
much more cultivated land with farms and trees, skirted by hills in the distance 
—all very clear, as the views had been all along. By half-past one we came close 
by Tomintoul, which lies very prettily amongst the trees, hills, and fields; then 
leaving it to our left, we went on about a mile and a half beyond the town; and 
here by the roadside, on some grass below a heathery bank, at about a quarter- 
past two, we took our luncheon, and walked a little. 

We changed horses (again a pair) and drove on, entering Glen Livet through 
the small village of Knockandhu—Blairfindy Castle on the left, just behind the 
celebrated Glenlivet Distillery. We drove on six miles; pretty country all along, 
distant high hills and richly cultivated land, with houses and cottages dotted 
about. At Tomnavoulin, a farm, not far from a bridge, we met Sir Thomas 
Biddulph (who had driven on in a dogcart) and our ponies. Though the wind 
had gone down a good deal, there was quite enough to make it disagreeable and 
fatiguing. * * * We drove on for an hour and more, having entered Glen 
Rinnes shortly after Tomnavoulin, with the hills of Ben Rinnes on the left. 
There were fine large fields of turnips, pretty hills and dales, with wood, and 
distant high hills, but nothing grand. The day became duller, and the mist 
hung over the hills; and just as we sat down by the roadside on a heathery bank, 
where there is a very pretty view of Glenlivet, to take our tea, it began to rain, and 
continued doing so for the remainder of the evening. * oe 

About two miles beyond this we came through Dufftown—a small place with 
a long steep street, very like Grantown—and then turned abruptly to the right 
past Auchindoun, leaving a pretty glen to the left. Three miles more brought 
us to a lodge and gate, which was the entrance of Glenfiddich. Here you go 
quite into the hills. The glen is very narrow, with the Fiddich flowing below, 
green hills rising on either side with birch trees growing on them, much like at 
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Inchrory, only narrower. We saw deer on the tops of the hills close by. The 
catriage-road—a very good one—winds along for nearly three miles, when you 
come suddenly upon the lodge, the position of which reminds me very much of 
Corn Davon (near Balmoral, not far from Loch Bulig), only that the glen is 
narrower and the hills just round it steeper. It is a long shooting lodge, cover- 
ing a good deal of ground, but only one story high, * * * But though our 
maids had arrived, not a bit of luggage. We waited and waited till dinner-time, 
but nothing came. So we ladies (for Sir Thomas had wisely brought some 
things with him) had to go to dinner in our riding skirts, and just as we were. 
I, having no cap, had to put on a black lace veil of Emilie’s, which she arranged 
as a coiffure. J had been writing and resting before dinner. The Duke (who 
remained at Glenfiddich) and Sir Thomas dined with us ladies. 

None of the maids or servants had any change of clothing. Dinner over, I 
went with Louise and Jane to the drawing-room, which was given me as my 
sitting-room, and Jane read. While at dinner at half-past nine, Ross told us 
that Blake, the footman, had arrived with some of the smaller things, but none 
of the most necessary—no clothes, etc. The break with the luggage had finally 
broken down at Tomintoul ; from thence Blake had gone with a cart to Dufftown, 
where he had got a small break, and brought the light things on, but the heavier 
luggage was coming in a cart, and they hoped would be here by twelve o’clock. 
At first it seemed as if no horses were to be had, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that some were at last obtained. Louise and Jane Churchill left me at 
near eleven o’clock. 

I sat up writing and waiting for this luggage. A man was sent out on a pony 
with a lantern in search of it, and I remained writing till a quarter-past twelve, 
when, feeling very tired, I lay down on the sofa, and Brown (who was indefat- 
igable) went out himself to look for it. At one, he came back, saying nothing 
was to be seen or heard of this luckless luggage, and urged my going to bed. My 
maids had unfortunately not thought of bringing anything with them, and I 
disliked the idea of going to bed without any of the necessary toilette. How- 
ever, some arrangements were made which were very uncomfortable; and after 
two I got into bed, but had very little sleep at first; finally fatigue got the better 
of discomfort, and after three I fell asleep. 


Wednesday, September 25. 


Slept soundly till half-past seven, and heard that the luggage had only 
arrived at half-past four in the morning. Breakfasted with Louise, who made 
my coffee beautifully with Brown, who waited at breakfast, Ross coming in and 
out with what had to be carried. It rained soon after I got up, and continued 
raining till near eleven. I read and wrote, etc. At half-past eleven, it having 
cleared, I rode up the small narrow glen, down which flows a “‘burnie” (called 
the Garden Burn), the banks covered with fern and juniper, heather and birch, 
etc., past the kitchen-garden. Louise walked with me. Went up nearly to the 
top and walked down it again, then on to the stables, which are at a small distance 
from the house, where I saw an old underkeeper, P. Stewart by name, seventy- 
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four years old, with a Peninsular and Waterloo medal, who had been in the 
Ninety-second Highlanders, and was a great favorite of the late Duke’s. Home 
by twenty minutes to one. The day became very fine and warm. Lunched in my 
own room with Louise at the same small table at which we had breakfasted, Ross 
and the Duke’s piper playing outside the window. 

After luncheon rode (on Sultan, as this morning) with Louise and Jane 
Churchill, the Duke walking (and Jane also part of the way), down to the end 
of Glenfiddich; turning then to the left for Bridgehaugh (a ford), and going 
on round the hill of Ben Main. We first went along the road and then on the 
heather “squinting” the hill—hard and good ground, but disagreeable from the 
heather being so deep that you could not see where you were going—the Duke’s 
- forester leading the way, and so fast that Brown led me on at his full speed, and 
we distanced the others entirely. 

At five we got to the edge of a small ravine, from whence we had a fine 
view of the old ruined castle of Achendown, which formerly belonged to the 
old Lords Huntly. Here we took our tea, and then rode home by another and 
a shorter way—not a bad road, but on the steeper side of the hill, and quite 
on the slant, which is not agreeable. We came down at the ford, and rode back 
as we went out, getting home at seven. A very fine evening. It was very 
nearly dark when we reached home. I was very tired; I am no longer equal 
to much fatigue. 


Thursday, September 26. 


Slept very well and was much rested. At half-past twelve I started with 
Louise on ponies (I on Sultan), and Jane Churchill, the Duke of Richmond, and 
Sir Thomas walking, rode past the stables on a good road, and then turned to 
the right and went up Glenfiddich for about four miles. The scenery is not 
grand, but pretty; an open valley with green and not very high hills, some birches, 
and a great deal of fern and juniper. After about three miles the glen narrows 
and is extremely pretty ; a narrow path overhanging a burn leads to a cave, which 
the Duke said went a long way under the hill. It is called the Elf House. There 
is a small space of level ground, and a sort of seat arranged with stones, on which 
Louise and I sat; and here we all lunched, and then tried to sketch. But I could 
make nothing of the cave, and therefore scrambled up part of the hill with great 
trouble, and tried again but equally unsuccessfully, and had to be helped down, 
as I had been helped up, by Brown. We were here nearly an hour, and then, 
after walking down the steep path, we got on our ponies and rode up to the left, 
another very steep and narrow path, and for a short while on the brink of a steep 
high bank with the Fiddich below. 

We emerged from this ravine and came upon moors in the hills (the whole 
of this is “the forest”), and rode on a mile and a half till near the head of the 
Livet on the right of the Sowie, a high, bare, heathery, mossy hill; Cairn- 
ta-Bruar to the left. Here we had a fine view of Ben Aven and Ben-na-Bourd, 
and this was the very way we should have ridden from Tomnavoulin. We had a 
slight sprinkling of rain, but very little at this time. We saw eight stags together 
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ata distance. Oh! had dearest Albert been here with his rifle! We rode on and 
back till we came to a sheltered place near the burnside, about one mile and 
three-quarters from Glenfiddich Lodge, where we took tea. 

Afterwards I sketched, but we were surrounded by a perfect cloud of midges 
which bit me dreadfully. The gentlemen left us, after tea, and walked home. I 
walked a little while, and then rode back by a quarter to seven. A beautiful, mild 
evening, the sky a lovely color. -Dear good Sharp (a favorite collie) was with 
us and out each day, and so affectionate. * * * Jane Churchill finished read- 
ing “Pride and Prejudice” to us after dinner. A very clear, starlight night. 


Friday, September 27. 


A fair but dull morning. These quiet breakfasts with dear Louise, who was 
most amiable, attentive, and cheerful, were very comfortable, just as they had 
been in 1865 with good Lenchen, and in 1866 with Louise at Dunkeld. Sketched 
hastily the stables from one window and the approach from the other. The 
house in itself is really a good one, the rooms so well-sized and so conveniently 
placed, all close to each other. The cuisine, though very simple, was excellent, 
and the meat, etc., the very best—only a female cook. The Duke was very kind. 

At a quarter-past ten we left, taking leave of the Duke at the door. Sir 
Thomas sat with Brown on the box. The day was raw. We drove precisely 
the same way as we came. In Dufftown the people had turned out, the bell 
was rung and the band played, but they seemed hardly sure till we had passed 
who it was. We drove.through at a great rate. The day being fair, we could see 
the country better. At one we got to the same place where we had lunched on 
Tuesday, and here changed horses, and Sir Thomas left us and got into his 
dogcart and drove after us. The sun had come out and the day was fine and 
warm. As we passed Tomnavoulin, and in various other places, people were 
out. We drove on for about two or three miles, and then stopped at twenty 
minutes to two, just before we turned into the glen of the Lecht Hills; and here 
just below the road, under a bank on the grass, we sat down and took our lunch- 
eon, and sketched. Sir Thomas drove on, and we saw him again near the top of 
the hills, where we began the first very steep ascent, which seemed almost beyond 
the horses’ power; but though only a pair, they got us up admirably. Brown 
walked by the carriage all the time, being very anxious about the road. Then 
down ever so long, having a splendid view of the hills—the road being dread- 
fully rough and bad besides—then up again, and when it came to that very steep 
winding hill going down to Bridge End, we got out and walked to the bottom and 
across the ford at Tornahoish over a foot-bridge. The view here was splendid, 
all the hills rising around, with the old Castle of Corgarff, and the river Don 
with the valley of the Don-side in the foreground. 

Here we found our horses and drove on. It was raining at this time (about 
four), and it rained several times during the evening. We drove on, and after 
we passed Tornahoish two or three miles, and had got up the long hill, we 
found a sort of hole in the bank (such as are often mét with where gravel.and 
stones have been taken out), where we took our tea. The kettle took some time 
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boiling, as we had only cold water from the burn. When we go out only for the 
afternoon we take two bottles filled with hot water, which saves much time. 
Poor Louise had been suffering from toothache all the time. We got safely 
home at ten minutes past seven o’clock. 


UNVEILING OF THE PRINCE’S STATUE AT BALMORAL. 


Tuesday, October 15, 1867. 


Our blessed Engagement Day! A dear and sacred day—already twenty- 
eight years ago. How I ever bless it! A wet morning—most annoying and 
provoking! 

At a quarter-past eleven in this distressing rain, which twice had given hopes 
of ceasing, I, with all the family and Janie Ely, drove to the spot, just above 
Middleton’s Lodge, where were assembled all the servants and tenants, and the 
detachment of the Ninety-third Highlanders drawn up opposite, just behind the 
Statue. I and the children stood just in front of the Statue, which was covered. 
A verse of the 100th Psalm was sung, and Mr. Taylor then stepped forward 
and offered up a beautiful prayer (in pelting rain at that moment), after which 
the order was given to uncover the Statue; but (as happened at Aberdeen) the 
covering caught, and it was a little while before it could be loosened from the 
shoulder. 

The soldiers presented arms, and the pipes played, as we gazed on the dear, 
noble figure of my beloved one, who used to be with us here in the prime of 
beauty, goodness, and strength. 

Then Dr. Robertson stepped forward, and made a very pretty little speech in 
the name of the servants and tenants, thanking me for the gift of the statue. He 
spoke remarkably well. This was followed by the soldiers firing a feu de joie; 
then all cheered, and the whole concluded by “God Save the Queen” being sung 
extremely well. 


FIRST VISIT TO THE GLASSALT SHIEL—A HOUSE-WARMING. 


Thursday, October 1, 1868. 


At nearly four o’clock left with Louise and Jane Churchill for the Glassalt 
Shiel. It was a beautiful evening, clear and frosty. We drove by Birkhall and 
the Linn of Muich, where we stopped to take tea; we had just finished when 
Arthur arrived from Ballater with Grant, who had gone to met him there. He 
had traveled straight from Geneva, and looked rather tired, having besides had a 
bad passage. After walking a little we drove on, Arthur getting into the car- 
riage with us, and Grant going with Brown on the box. We arrived at half- 
past six at the Glassalt Shiel, which looked so cheerful and comfortable, all lit 
up, and the rooms so cozy and nice. There is a wonderful deal of room in the 
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compact little house. A good staircase (the only one) leads to the upper floor, 
where are the rooms for Louise, Jane Churchill, her maid, and Arthur, in one 
passage; out of this there is another, where are three rooms for Brown, the 
cook, and another servant; in one of these Grant and Ross slept, and C. Thomp- 
son in the other. Below are my sitting-room, bedroom, and my maids’ room; 
and on the other side of our little hall the dining-room; then a nice kitchen, 
small steward’s room, store-closet, and another small room where two men- 
servants slept. The small passage near my bedroom shuts off the rest, and 
makes it quite private and quiet. Good stables, and the keeper’s cottage, where 
our gillies sleep, just outside at the back. 

We dined at about half-past eight in the small dining-room. This over, after 
waiting for a little while in my sitting-room, Brown came to say all the servants 
were ready for the house-warming, and at twenty minutes to ten we went into the 
little dining-room, which had been cleared, and where all the servants were 
assembled, viz., my second dresser (she was in my service for thirteen years, and 
left in 1881), C. Wilmore, Brown, Grant, Ross (who played), Hollis (the cook), 
Lady Churchill’s maid, Maxted, C. and A. Thompson, Blake (the footman), the 
two housemaids, Kennedy, J. Stewart (the stableman), and the policeman (who 
only comes to do duty outside at night). We made nineteen altogether. Five 
animated reels were danced, in which all (but myself) joined. After the first 
reel “whisky-toddy” was’ brought round for every one, and Brown begged I 
would drink to the “fire-kindling.” Then Grant made a little speech, with an 
allusion to the wild place we were in, and concluding with a wish “that our Royal 
Mistress, our good Queen,” should “live long.” This was followed by cheers 
given out by Ross in regular Highland style, and all drank my health. The merry 
pretty little ball ended at a quarter-past eleven. 

The men, however, went on singing in the steward’s room for some time, 
and all were very happy, but I heard nothing, as the little passage near my bed- 
room shuts everything off. 

Sad thoughts filled my heart both before dinner and when I was alone and 
retired to rest. I thought of the happy past and my darling husband whom 
I fancied I must see, and who always wished to build here, in this favorite wild 
spot, quite in amidst the hills. At Altnagiuthasach I could not have lived again 
now—alone. It is far better to have built a totally new house; but then the 
sad thought struck me that it was the first Widow’s house, not built by him 
or hallowed by his memory. But I am sure his blessing does rest on it, and 
on those who live in it. 


“JUICING THE SHEEP,” 1868. 


$ ‘ Thursday, October 21. 


At a quarter to twelve I drove off with Louise and Leopold in the wagonette 
up to near the “Bush,” the residence of William Brown (Brown’s fourth 
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brother, the farmer), to see them “juice the sheep.” This is a practice pursued 
all over the Highlands before the sheep are sent down to the low country for the 
winter. It is done to preserve the wool. Not far from the burnside, where there 
are a few hillocks, was a pen in which the sheep were placed, and then, just out- 
side of it, is a large sort of trough filled with liquid tobacco and soap, and into 
this the sheep were dipped one after the other; one man (James Brown, Brown’s 
eldest brother) my shepherd, the elder brother (who came up on purpose to help) 
took the sheep one by one out of the pen and turned them on their backs; and 
then William and he, holding them by their legs, dipped them well in, after 
which they were let into another pen into which this trough opened, and here 
they had to remain to dry. To the left, a little lower down, was a cauldron boiling 
‘over a fire and containing the tobacco with water and soap; this was then emptied 
into a tub, from which it was transferred into the trough. A very rosy-faced 
lassie, with a plaid over her head, was superintending this part of the work, and 
helped to fetch the water from the burn, while children and many collie dogs were 
grouped about, and several men and shepherds were helping. It was a very 
curious and picturesque sight. 


A HIGHLAND “KIRSTNIN” (CHRISTENING), 1868. 


Sunday, October 24. 


At a quarter to four I drove with Louise, Beatrice, and Lady Ely, to John 
Thomson the wood forester’s house for the christening of their child, three 
weeks old. Here, in the little sitting-room, in front of the window stood a table 
covered with a white cloth, on which was placed a basin with water, a Bible, and 
a paper with the certificate of the child’s birth. 

We stood on one side, atid John Thomson in his Highland dress next the 
minister, who was opposite me at the head of the table. Barbara, his wife, stood 
next to him, with the baby in her arms, and then the old Thomsons and their 
unmarried daughter, the Donald Stewarts, Grants, and Victoria, Morgan and 
sister, and Brown. 

Dr. Taylor (who wore his gown) then began with an address and prayer, 
giving thanks “for a living mother and a living child,” after which followed 
another prayer; he then read a few passages from Scripture, after which came the 
usual questions which he addressed to the father, and to which he bowed assent. 
Then the minister told him—‘Present your child for baptism.” After this the 
father took the child and held it while the minister baptized it, sprinkling it with 
water, but not making the sign of the cross, saying first to those present: “The 
child’s name is Victoria ;” and then to the child: 

“Victoria, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, One God blessed forever—Amen. 

“The Lord bless thee and keep thee! The Lord make His Face to shine upon 
thee and be gracious unto thee! The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee and 
give thee peace!” 
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The service was concluded with another short prayer and the usual blessing. 
I thought it most appropriate, touching and impressive. I gave my present (a 
silver mug) to the father, kissed the little baby, and then we all drank to its 
health and that of its mother in whisky, which was handed round with cakes. 


A SECOND CHRISTENING, 1868. 


On Monday, November 1, I drove down at a quarter to four with Louise, 
Beatrice, Leopold (who was on the box with Brown), and Lady Ely, to the Bush 
(William Brown’s) to witness the christening of his first child, just a week old, 
which was to be called Albert. The service was nearly the same, only two instead 
of three prayers, and the young mother with the child, who was only a week old, 
were seated by the fire, looking very nice, with the baby on her lap. The old 
mother, Mrs. Brown, in her white mutch, the three brothers, and a few neigh- 
bors stood round the room. I gave my present. It was a touching and impres- 
sive sight to see the young father holding his child with an expression of so 
much devotion and earnestness. 


. WIDOW GRANT, 1869. 


On Sunday, August 22, 1869, I went to see old Mrs. Grant, whom I was 
grieved to see sitting in her chair supported by pillows, and her poor feet raised 
upon cushions, very much altered in her face, and, I fear, dying of dropsy. 

On August 26 I again saw her, and gave her a shawl and a pair of socks, and 
found the poor old soul in bed, looking very weak and very ill, but bowing her 
head and thanking me in her usual way. I took her hand and held it. 

On the 27th she died. 

On the 28th I stopped at her cottage and went in with Louise and Leopold. 
We found all so clean and tidy, but all so silent. Mrs. Gordon, her: daughter, 
* * * lifted the sheet, and there the poor old woman, whom we had known 
and seen from the first here these twenty-one years, lay on a bier in her shroud, 
but with her usual cap on, peaceful and little altered, her dark'skin taking away 
from the usual terrible pallor of death. She had on the socks I gave her the 
day before yesterday. She was in her eighty-ninth year. 


VISIT TO INVERTROSSACHS, 1869. 


Wednesday, September 1, 1869. 


We got up,at half-past seven, breakfasted at eight, and at half-past eight left 
Balmoral with Louise, Beatrice, and Jane Churchill (Brown as always, unless I 
mention to the contrary, on the box), for Ballater. A high and rather cold 
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wind, but very bright sun, dreadfully dusty. Colonel Ponsonby met us at the 
railway station. Emilie Dittweiler and Annie Macdonald, Ocklee (for the two 
girls), Jane Churchill’s maid, Charlie Thomson, and the footman, Cannon, went 
with us; Blake, Spong with the luggage, A. Thomson, with Sharp (my faithful 
collie dog), and Annie Gordon (housemaid), Kennedy, Arthur Grant, and Hiley 
(the groom) with the ponies, all went yesterday, and three cooks came from Lon- 
don. We had a saloon carriage, but not my own. It grew hot in the railway train. 
We stopped at Aberdeen and the Bridge of Dun, where Jane Churchill got into 
our carriage, and had luncheon with us; but we could have no one to help to pack 
and unpack it, which it now so comfortably arranged in my own railway carriage 
where there is a communication with the attendants. 

Stopping a moment at Cupar-Angus, we passed through Perth, and had 
another short halt at Dunblane, where the people crowded very much. Here 
we got a view of the old Cathedral, and turned off to Callander, which we reached 
at a quarter past three. There was a very well-behaved crowd at the quiet sta- 
tion. Mr. and Lady Emily Macnaughten, to whose house (which they had most 
kindly lent us) we were going, and Sir Malcolm and Lady Helen MacGregor 
(he is Miss MacGregor’s nephew, she Lady Emily Macnaughten’s niece), 
received us there. Their little girl gave me a nosegay. We at once got into 
our celebrated sociable, which has been to the top of the Furca in Switzerland, 
etc., and had been sent on before, Colonel Ponsonby and Brown going on the 
box. We drove off at once with post-horses through the small town of Callan- 
der, which consists of one long street with very few shops, and few good houses, 
but many poor ones. Poor Kanné (who was to have managed everything but 
had fallen ill) was still laid up there. We drove on, and, after about three- 
quarters of a mile’s drive, came to Loch Vennachar, a fine lake about four miles 
long, with Ben Venue and other high and beautiful mountains rising behind 
and around it. The road is thickly wooded with oak, birch, beech, mountain- 
ash, etc. The house stands extremely well on a high eminence, overlooking 
the loch and surrounded by trees, and you drive up through evergreens and 
trees of all kinds. Half an hour brought us to the door of the house, Inver- 
trossachs, which is small and comfortable. At the entrance is a nice little hall 
in which there is a small billiard table ; to the left, beyond that, a very nice well- 
sized dining-room with one large window. To the right of the hall is the 
drawing-room, very much like the one at Invermark (Lord Dalhousie’s); alto- 
gether the house is in that style, but larger. The staircase is almost opposite 
the hall-door, and there is a narrow passage which goes on to the left and right, 
along which are Louise’s, Baby’s (Beatrice’s), my sitting-room (a snug little 
room), and my bedroom (very good size); and out of that two little rooms 
which I use as dressing and bath-rooms, and Emilie Dittweiler’s. Further on, 
round a corner as it were, beyond Louise’s, are Lady Churchill’s, her maid’s, 
and Colonel Ponsonby’s rooms, all very fair-sized and comfortable. Close to 
my dressing-rooms is a staircase which goes upstairs to where Brown and our 
other people live. The rooms are very comfortably and simply furnished, and 
they have put down new carpets everywhere. In the absence of poor Kanné, 
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whom we are so sorry for, Jungbluth, the cook, acts as steward, and showed 
us over the rooms. 

We took tea and rested a little, and at twenty minutes to six drove out with 
the two girls (sweet Beatrice very happy and very good, the first time she had 
been without a governess) and Lady Churchill. We drove along the loch, 
which has always to be done, as there is no road on the Invertrossachs side 
further than Invertrossachs itself, and crossed over the bridge at Coilantogleford 
celebrated in the “Lady of the Lake,” then to the right down a steep hill and 
over the bridge by Kilmahog, where there are a few cottages and a turnpike, 
on through the Pass of Leny, which is now (like every other burn and river) 
nearly dry, overhung by beautiful trees with very grand hills, reminding me 
much of Switzerland from their greenness, the rugged rocks, and the great 
amount of wood which grows at their base and a good way up. It reminded 
Louise and me very much of Pilatus with its meadows and fine trees on the way 
to Hergessvyl. We went as far as the beginning of Loch Lubnaig, a very fine, 
wild, grand-looking loch; turning there and going back the same way. The 
view of Loch Vennachar, with the beautiful deep blue of Ben Venue and the 
other hills, was lovely. We came in at half-past seven. 


Darling Beatrice took her supper on coming in, but she came and sat with us 


while we were at dinner for a short while. Only four at dinner. We went out 
for a moment afterwards. Very mild and starlight. Louise went to bed. Jane 
read a little to me in the drawing-room, but I went upstairs soon, as I was tired. 


Thursday, September 2. 


A very fine, bright, warm morning. We decided to go on an expedition, but 
not to Loch Lomond, as we should have to start so early. Breakfasted in the 
drawing-room with Louise and Beatrice. Then writing, etc. At twenty minutes 
to twelve I started in the sociable with Louise, Beatrice, Jane Churchill, and 
Colonel Ponsonby and Brown on the box, and drove (excellent post-horses, 
always only a pair) to Callander, but turned to the right short of it, and went 
on some little way. On coming to the top of a hill we saw Ben Ledi, a splendid 
hill; to the north of Ben Voirlich, and to the east the heights of Uam Var, a 
pink heathery ridge of no great elevation; and in the distance rising up from 
the horizon, Dun Myat, and the Wallace Monument on the Abbey Craig, near 
Stirling. We went across a moor, and then soon passed Loch Ruskie, quite 
a small lake. The country about here is rather lowland, but as we proceeded 
it was extremely pretty, with very fine trees and cornfields, and harvesting going 
on; and soon after, descending a hill, we came upon the Loch of “Menteith” 
(the only loch in Scotland which is ever called lake). It reminds one very much 
of Loch Kinnord near Ballater, and very low blue and pink hills rise in the 
distance. There are two or three islands in it; in the large one, Inchmahome, 
you perceive amongst the thick woods the ruins of the ancient priory. Queen 
Mary lived there once, and there are monuments of the Menteiths to be seen 
on it. To the right we passed the ruin of Rednock Castle, and to the left the 
gates of the Park of Rednock, with very fine large trees, where Mr. Graham, 
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the proprietor, was standing. We went on and passed the Clachan of Aberfoyle 
(renowned in Sir Walter Scott’s “Rob Roy”), and here the splendid scenery 
begins—high, rugged, and green hills (reminding me again of Pilatus), very 
fine, large trees and, beautiful pink heather, interspersed with bracken rocks, 
and underwood, in the most lovely profusion, and Ben Lomond towering up 
before us with its noble range. We went on perhaps a quarter of a mile, and, 
it being then two o’clock, we got out and lunched on the grass under an oak 
at the foot of Craig More. It was very hot, the sun stinging, but there were 
many light white clouds in the blue sky, which gave the most beautiful effects 
of light and shade on this marvelous coloring. After luncheon and walking 
about a little, not finding any good view to sketch, we got into the carriage (our 
horses had been changed), but had not gone above a few yards when we came 
upon Loch Ard, and a lovelier picture could not be seen. Ben Lomond, blue 
and yellow, rose above the lower hills, which were pink and purple with heather, 
and an isthmus of green trees in front dividing it from the rest of the loch. 
We got out and sketched, Only here and there, far between, were some poor 
little cottages with picturesque barefooted lasses and children to be seen. All 
speak Gaelic here. Louise and I sat sketching for half an hour, Beatrice running 
about merrily with Jane Churchill while we drew. 

* * * Jt was about ten minutes past five when we went on board the very 
clean little steamer “Rob Roy”—the very same we had been on under such dif- 
ferent circumstances in 1859 on the 14th of October, in dreadful weather, thick 
mist and heavy rain, when my beloved Husband and I opened the Glasgow 
Waterworks. * * * 

Home at eight. The drive back was lovely, for long after the sun had set 
the sky remained beautifully pink behind the dark blue hills. I felt very tired. 


Friday, September 3. 


A very dull, dark, thick morning, and the hills beyond Callander hardly 
visible. Still, no rain. Went up to my room and wrote a little, and at twelve 
took a walk in a very pretty wood quite close below the house, from several points 
of which there are beautiful views, but the atmosphere was too thick to see them 
to-day. * * * We lunched all together. * * * At half-past three we 
started again (just as yesterday), and drove up the noble Pass of Leny, past 
Kilmahog. * * * On our way we saw on a hill among woods Leny House 
(belonging to Mr. Buchanan Hamilton), where Sir W. Scott lived when he wrote 
“Rob Roy.” 

We went along that truly beautiful Loch Lubnaig, driving along its windings 
like the Axenstrasse on the Lake of Lucerne, the high, jagged, and green hills 
rising precipitously from it. It is four miles long, and very romantic. There 
is a railway unfinished, only a single line, on the western side, and as it ran 
along the loch it again reminded me of the Axenstrasse at the points where it 
goes low near the water. The road leads under beautiful sycamore trees. We 
passed on the right a farmhouse called Ardhullary, where formerly the Abys- 
sinian traveler Bruce used to live, and next entered Strathyre, a fine, broad, open 
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strath, wooded and with cornfields, the heather on the hills quite pink. The 
village of Strathyre is composed of a row of a few peasants’ houses, with very 
poor people, and a nice well-built little inn. A little way on again you come to 
a picturesque little inn called the King’s House, covered with pretty creepers 
and convolvulus, and here you turn short to the left and go up Balquhidder, 
another most lovely glen, with a beautiful view of Loch Voil with its beautiful 
sweeping green hills, the Braes of Balquhidder, the strath itself very rich with 
its fine trees and cornfields, the small river Balvaig running through it. We 
drove about two miles, passing some pretty cottages covered with creepers like 
the inn I mentioned, and stopped outside a neat-looking little village, the Kirk- 
ton of Balquhidder (twelve miles from Callander), composed of only a few cot- 
tages. We got out and walked up a steep knoll overhanging the road, on which, 
under a splendid plane tree (we passed some most beautiful limes just before), 
is the old kirk-yard with the ruins of the old church. We went at once to look 
at the tomb of Rob Roy—a flat stone on which is carved a figure in a kilt, and 
next to it a stone where his wife is buried, and on which a sword is rudely 
carved. His son’s tomb is next to his, but looks far more modern. We went 
on to look at a-very curious old font, and then at two or three other tombstones. 
On one of these were some verses, which Mr. Cameron, the schoolmaster, an 
intelligent young man, recited, and afterward wrote out for me. 

We afterward went into the very pretty new church, which is close to the 
‘old ruin. Nothing can-surpass the beauty of the position of this spot, for it 
overlooks Loch Voil and a glen, or rather mere ravine or corry, with a hill 
rising behind it. We walked down again and re-entered our carriage, driving 
back the same way, and passing about half a mile from the Kirkton, on our road 
back, the present burial-place of the MacGregors (whose country this is, or, 
alas! rather was), which is a chapel standing in a wood, the whole inclosed by 
a wall and iron gateway. We drove past the King’s House a very short way, 
and then got out, scrambled up the hillside, sat down on a bank overhanging 
a burn, kindled a fire, and had our tea. This was on Lord Breadalbane’s prop- 
erty. We got home from this very interesting and beautiful drive by a quarter 
past eight. The day had not been bright—dark and dull, but quite clear enough 
to see everything in this truly beautiful country. 

Dinner as before. We always sit in the drawing-room, and Jane read out 
the newspaper to us. 


Saturday, September 4. 


Up by half-past seven, and breakfasting at a quarter to eight. Got on my 
pony Sultan (I rode him up to the top of the Righi (near Lucerne), 5,000 feet 
high, in 1868), at nine, the others walking, and went through the wood to the 
loch’s edge, where we three got into a small boat and were rowed across to the 
other side by the keeper and underkeeper, Brown sitting in the bow. * * * 
Here we got into our carriages as before. Dear Beatrice enjoys it all very much, 
and is so good and cheerful. ‘ 

We drove on through the beautiful Trossachs to Loch Katrine. * * * 
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We embarked on board'the steamer “Rob Roy,” and steamed off for Stronach- 
lachar. 

No distant view was visible, and the color of the sky was really that of a 
thick November fog. However, by the time we reached Stronachlachar, it was 
much lighter to the left, toward where we were going. 

Here we got into two hired carriages again, Jane and Colonel Ponsonby 
preceding us this time. We drove along Loch Arklet, a lovely drive with pink 
heathered hills to the right, and gradually the mist cleared off, and allowed us 
to see rugged peaks above and in front of us. We met (as we had done from 
the first) several large coaches, but with only outside seats, full of tourists. This 
reminded me, as did the whole tour this day and on Thursday, of Switzerland 
and our expeditions there, especially now when we suddenly came upon Loch 
Lomond, and drove down a very steep hill to Inversnaid, where there is only 
one house (a small inn), and saw high mountains, looking shadowy in the mist 
(dry mist), rising abruptly from the loch. We went at once on board the fine 
steamer “Prince Consort” (a pleasant idea that that dear name should have car- 
ried his poor little wife, alas! a widow, and children, on their first sail on this 
beautiful lake which he went to see in 1847). She is a fine large vessel, a good 
deal larger than the “Winkelried” (in which we used to go on the Lake of Lu- 
cere), with a fine large dining-cabin below, a very high upper deck, and a 
gallery underneath on which people can stand and smoke without incommoding 
the others above. The following people were on board: Mr. A. Smollett, late 
M. P., Mr. Wylie, factor to Sir T. Colquhoun, and Mr. Denny, the auditor, and 
Mr. Young, the secretary. 

We steamed southward and for the first half nothing could be finer or more 
truly Alpine, reminding me much of the Lake of Lucerne; only it is longer— 
Loch Lomond being twenty-two miles long. We kept close to the east shore, 
passing under Ben Lomond with its variously called shoulders—Cruachan, 
Craig a Bochan, and Ptarmigan—to Rowardennan pier, where there is a pretty 
little house rented from the Duke of Montrose (to whom half Loch Lomond 
belongs) by a Mr. Mair, a lovely spot from whence you can ascend Ben Lomond, 
which is 3,192 feet high, and well wooded part of the way, with cornfields below. 
After you pass this, where there are fine mountains on either side, though on 
the west shore not so high, the lake widens out, but the shores become much 
flatter and tamer (indeed to the east and south completely so); but here are all 
the beautifully wooded islands, to the number of twenty-four. Some of them 
are large; on Inchlonaig Island-the yews are said to have been planted by 
Robert Bruce to encourage the people in the use of archery. Another, Inch 
Cailliach, is the ancient burial-place of the MacGregors. 

On the mainland we passed Cornick Hill, and could just see Buchanan 
House, the Duke of Montrose’s, and to the right the island of Inch Murrin, on 
which the Duke has his deer preserve. The sun had come out soon after we 
went on board, and it was blowing quite fresh as we went against the wind. 
At two o'clock we stopped off Portnellan for luncheon, which we had brought 
with us and took below in the handsome large cabin, where fifty or sixty people, 
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if not more, could easily dine. Colonel Ponsonby also lunched with us. * * * 
This over, we went to the end of the lake to Balloch,and here turned. It became 
very warm. To the left we passed some very pretty villas (castles they resem- 
bled) and places, amongst others Cameron (Mr. Smollett’s), Arden (Sir J. Lums- 
den’s, Lord Provost of Glasgow), Ross-Dhu (Sir J. Colquhoun’s), the road to 
Glen Fruin, the islands of Inch Connachan, Inch Tavanach, the point of Stob 
Gobhlach, Luss, a very prettily situated village, the mountain of Ben Dubh, 
and the ferry of Inveruglas, opposite Rowardennan. Then Tarbet, a small town, 
where dearest Albert landed in 1847, and here began the highest and finest 
mountains, with splendid passes, richly wooded, and the highest mountains 
rising behind. A glen leads across from Tarbet to Arrochar on Loch Long, 
and here you see that most singularly shaped hill called the Cobbler, and a 
little further on the splendid Alps of Arrochar. All this and the way in which 
the hills run into the lake reminded me so much of the Nasen on the Lake of 
Lucerne. 

The head of the lake with the very fine glen (Glen Falloch), along which you 
can drive to Oban, is magnificent. We (Louise and I) sketched as best we could, 
but it is most difficult to do so when the steamer keeps moving on; and we 
were afterwards much vexed we had not asked them to go more slowly, as we 
had to wait again for the “Rob Roy” steamer at Stronachlachar. From the 
head of Loch Lomond (where is the hotel of Inverarnan) we turned; we were 
shown a hole in the rock, on the east side, which they called Rob Roy’s Cave, 
and landed at Inversnaid. The people (quite a small crowd) threw bunches of 
heather as we passed. Heather is everywhere the decoration, and there is 
indeed no lovelier, prettier ornament. It was in such full bloom. The moun- 
tains here are peculiarly fine from the sharp serrated outline and wonderful 
clothing of grass and trees. It was a very bright warm evening, and the drive 
back, which we had to take slowly, not to arrive too soon, was extremely pretty. 
At Stronachlachar, both on embarking and disembarking, there were a few 
people collected. On board we had again our tea, and Mr. Blair, the very oblig- 
ing, gentlemanlike host of the Trossachs Inn (and possessor of the Loch Katrine 
steamer), who was in attendance each time, gave us some clotted cream. 

It was a splendid sail over this most lovely loch, and delightful drive back 
by the Trossachs. We got into the boat again where we left it this morning, and 
rowed across; but this time it was most unpleasant, for it blew and was very 
rough, and the little boat rolled and danced. The second smaller one with the 
two others shipped water. Rode back and got up to the house by half-past 
seven. This was the only contretemps to our most successful, enjoyable day. 
How dearest Albert would have enjoyed it! 

Dinner just as before, Jane reading the newspapers. This day year we went to 
the Briinig Pass. 


Sunday, September 5. 


A dull, muggy morning. Decided not to go to kirk, as it would have been 
very public. So at eleven rode (on Sultan) with dear Beatrice (on her little 
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Beatrice) for an hour, first up at the back of the farm, and then a little way on 
the beautiful pink heathery and bracken hills just behind the house, and saw 
Loch Drunkie almost dry from the drought, and looked over to the Brig of Turk, 
then back by the stables to the house. Read the collect, epistle, and gospel, and 
the second lesson for the day, with the two girls, Beatrice reading the last-named. 

While we were at luncheon it rained, but it soon ceased, and the afternoon 
became quite fine and was very warm. At half-past five walked out with Louise, 
Beatrice, and Jane Churchill, stopping at the lodge where MclIsaacs, the keeper, 
and his wife live. Walked some way on, and then drove with Beatrice round 
a short way on the Trossachs Road, coming home at half-past seven. 


Monday, September 6. 


Misty early, then beautiful and clear and very hot. Got up with a bad 
headache. At five minutes to eleven rode off with Beatrice, good Sharp going 
with us and having occasional “collie-shangies” (a Scotch word for quarrels or 

-“rows,” but taken from fights between “‘collies”) with collies when we came 
near cottages. * * * Stopped at what is called “Fergusson’s Inn,” but is in 
fact the very poorest sort of Highland cottage. Here lives Mrs. Fergusson, an 
immensely fat woman and a well-known character, who is quite rich and well 
dressed, but will not leave the place where she has lived all her life selling 
whisky. She was brought out and seemed delighted to see me, shaking hands 
with me and patting me. She walks with a crutch, and had to sit down, 

We only stopped a very few minutes, and then went home as fast as we came, 
and got back by one. But Brown and the other two men were as hot as the day 
we went up the Righi, and it was indeed very hot. Our ride must have been 
eight miles altogether. My head still aching. 

At three, after luncheon, we started just as yesterday, and drove the same 
way as last Friday up the Pass of Leny by Loch Lubnaig, Strathyre and the 
King’s House; here, instead of turning to the left to Balquhidder, we went 
straight on for four miles, till we came to Loch Earn Head. It was a beautiful 
and very hot afternoon. We stopped at the inn, which is quite a small place 
commanding a beautiful view of Loch Earn,’ which was splendidly lit up, the 
loch deep blue and the hills all lilac and violet. Sir Malcolm and Lady Helen 
MacGregor with their two little children received us at the door and took us 
‘upstairs. They have got a very pretty little drawing-room (looking on to the 
loch), which they have arranged nicely and comfortably. The two little girls 
are dear little things, Malvina four and Margaret two years old. Sir Malcolm 
wore the kilt. He is a captain in the Navy, and showed us some curiosities 
brought home from New Zealand, also a bottle which is said to have belonged to 
Rob Roy, and was given to Lady Helen by an old man in the parish, and a sil- 
ver quaich out of which Prince Charles Edward had drunk, and which had 
belonged to Sir Malcolm’s great-great-grandfather. Lady Helen is the late 
Lord Antrim’s only child. Both were most kind and gave us some tea, and at 
half-past five we left on our return. There was a small friendly crowd collected 
at the door, who cheered both when we arrived and when we left. We changed 
horses here, or at least very near, in 1842 on our way back from Taymouth. 
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They said I mentioned the circumstance in my book. We drove through the 
grounds of Edinchip, which belongs to Sir Malcolm MacGregor (but was then 
let), on the way home, and came back the same road, reaching home by half- 
past seven. 

My headache, which had been very bad all day, got much better just before 
we got home. 


Tuesday, September 7. 


Received a letter from Colonel Elphinstone, dated 22nd from Halifax, with 
excellent accounts of dear Arthur. The passage had been a very good one; he 
had mixed with every one on board, and been a general favorite—three hundred 
emigrants on board. Walked, and rode a little, while the others walked. Tired 
and feeling ill. 

It turned wet and continued so all evening. We, however, determined to 
go to Loch Katrine, having ordered the steamer, and boats to row to the Silver 
Strand. So off I went with the girls and Lady Churchill just as on the other 
days, but when we got there it was too wet to do anything, so we only went 
on board the steamer, took our tea in the cabin below, and then drove back 
again by half-past seven. 


Wednesday, September 8. 


A very bad night from a violent attack of neuralgia in my leg. I only got 
up after nine, and could hardly walk or stand, but was otherwise not ill, I took 
a little, but very little, breakfast, alone. I remained at home reading, writing, 
and resting on the sofa or in an arm-chair. I came down to luncheon, Brown 
helping me down and up, but took it alone with the children in the drawing- 
room. Rested afterwards, and at twenty minutes to four took a quiet but enjoy- 
able drive with Jane Churchill. * * * Home by a quarter past seven. Found 
Sir William Jenner, whom we had sent for, arrived. I dined below (hobbling 
along a little better and downstairs without help) in the drawing-room with 
Louise and Jane Churchill. 


Thursday, September 9. 


I had a really very fair night, and on getting up found I could walk much 
better, for which I was most thankful. I went down to breakfast as usual. 
Received again letters from dear Arthur and Colonel Elphinstone with excellent 
and favorable accounts of the good his presence had already done. At half-past 
eleven drove with Louise and Beatrice up the Pass of Leny as far as the com- 
mencement of Loch Lubnaig, intending to sketch, but it was too late. We met 
first two large coaches covered with people on the narrowest part of the bridge 
going to Kilmahog, and then endless droves of wild-looking, and for the most 
part extremely small, shaggy Highland cattle with their drovers and dogs— 
most wild and picturesque—going to Falkirk Tryst. They stop for nights on 
the road—we saw some droves grazing on the lower parts of the hills on our 
way to Loch Earn Head—and the drovers get shelter with friends in the cot- 
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tages and villages about. Home at half-past one. Planted two (very small) 
trees in front of the house, as did Louise and Beatrice also. Luncheon as yes- 
terday, only with the children. 

My leg very stiff, so that, with great regret, I had to give up going to Loch 
Katrine for the last time, which I had so much wished. However, I did drive 
with Beatrice as far as the Trossachs Inn and back. * * * Dear Beatrice 
sat with us during part of the dinner, as she had done almost every night. 
Brown (the only upper servant in attendance, as I brought no page), who waited 
at all my meals, and did all the outdoors attendance on me besides, with the 
greatest handiness, cheerfulness, and alacrity, and the three very good footmen, 
Blake, Cannon, and Charlie Thomson (one of seven brothers, two of whom are 
also in my service, and one a gillie at Balmoral), did all the waiting at dinner 
and luncheon. Good Sharp was always in the dining-room, but remained quietly 
lying down. 


Friday, September to. 


Raining early, which made me feel I had done right in giving up going by the 
Spital, as I had intended up to yesterday afternoon. Felt, however, better, and 
could walk with much greater ease. At half-past eleven we left Invertrossachs. 
* * * The two girls and I drove in a Callander carriage, with Brown on the 
box, perched up alarmingly high. * * * 

When we reached Ballater, where we got into two carriages, it began to rain. 

Reached Balmoral at half-past six. 


SHEEP CLIPPING 1870. 


Balmoral, Monday, June 13, 1870. 


Drove off at half-past eleven on past J. Thomson’s house. Here, in the near- 
est adjoining field, close to the wall, all the sheep (mine) were in a pen, and 
James Brown, the shepherd, and Morrison, my grieve at Invergelder, assisted 
by others (one, a brother of the Morgans), took them out one by one, tied their 
legs together, and then placed them on the laps of the women who were seated 
on the ground, and who clipped them one after the other, wonderfully well, with 
huge scissors or clippers. Four were seated in a sort of half-circle, of whom 
three were Mrs. Durran, Mrs. Leys (both these did their work admirably), and 
Mrs. Morrison, who seemed rather new at it, and had some difficulty with these 
great heavy sheep, which kick a good deal. The clippers must take them 
between their knees, and it is very hard work. Four other women were sitting 
close under the wall, also clipping. Then the sheep were all marked; and some, 
before being clipped, had to have their horns sawn to prevent them growing 
into their heads. It was a very picturesque sight, and quite curious to see the 
splendid thick wool peel off like a regular coat. 
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BETROTHAL OF PRINCESS LOUISE TO THE MARQUIS OF 
LORNE, OCTOBER 3, 1870. 


Balmoral, October 3, 1870. 


This was an eventful day! Our dear Louise was engaged to Lord Lorne. 

The event took place during a walk from the Glassalt Shiel to the Dhu Loch. 
She had gone there with Janie Ely, the Lord Chancellor (Lord Hatherley), and 
Lorne. I had driven with Beatrice and the Hon. Mrs. Ponsonby to Pannanich 
Wells, two miles from Ballater, on the south side of the Dee, where I had been 
many years ago. Unfortunately almost all the trees which covered the hills 
have been cut down. . 

We got out and tasted the water, which is strongly impregnated with iron, 
and looked at the bath and at the humble but very clean accommodation in the 
curious little old inn, which used to be very much frequented. Brown formerly 
stayed there for a year as servant, and then quantities of horses and goats were 
there. 

_ The same perfectly cloudless sky as on the two preceding days. We got 
home by seven. Louise, who returned some time after we did, told me that 
Lorne had spoken of his devotion to her, and proposed to her, and that she 
had accepted him, knowing that I would approve. Though I was not unprepared 
for this result, I felt painfully the thought of losing her. But I naturally gave 
my consent, and could only pray that she might be happy. 


COMMUNION SUNDAY AT CRATHIE, 1871. 


Balmoral, Sunday, November 13, 1871. 


A very bright morning with deep snow. At twelve o’clock I went to the 
kirk with my two ladies (the Duchess of Roxburghe and Lady Ely), Lord 
Bridgport being also in attendance. At the end of the sermon began the service 
of the Communion, which is most touching and beautiful, and impressed and 
moved me more than I can express. I shall never forget it. 

The appearance of the kirk was very striking, with the tables in the cross 
seats, on either side facing the pulpit, covered with a white cloth. Neither 
Brown, though he came with us, nor any of our Scotch servants sat behind us, 
as usual, but all below, as every one does who intends taking the sacrament at 
the “first table.” A table, also covered with a white cloth, was placed in front 
of the middle pew, directly facing the pulpit. 

The service was the same as that on ordinary Sundays until after the sermon, 
excepting that every psalm and prayer had reference to the Lord’s Supper, and 
the sermon was on the perfect obedience of the Son (Hebrews ii. 10). 

-The prayer after the sermon was very short, after which Dr. Taylor deliv- 
ered an address from the pulpit, in which he very beautifully invited all true 
penitents to receive the communion, the hardened sinner alone to abstain. It 
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was done in a very kind and encouraging tone. Dr. Taylor adopted part of 
one of the English prayers, only shortened and simplified. * * * After 
his address—“the Fencing of the Tables,” as it is called—the minister came 
down to the small table in front of the pulpit, where he stood with the assistant 
minister, and the elders on either side, and while the 35th Psalm was being sung 
the elders brought in the Elements, and placed them on the table, viz., the bread 
cut into small pieces, and two large plates lined with napkins, and the wine in 
four large silver cups. The minister then read the words of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, from 1 Corinthians xi. 23, and this was followed by a short 
but very impressive prayer of consecration. 

This done, he handed the bread first, and then the wine, right and left to 
the elders, Francis Leys (Brown’s uncle), Symon “the merchant,” Hunter, and 
Dr. Roberston, to dispense; himself giving both to one or two people nearest 
to him, who were in the middle pew, where the Thomsons all sit generally, 
and in which, on this occasion, were old Donald Stewart and his wife (eighty-six 
and eighty-one, looking so nice and venerable), the young Donald Stewarts, 
the Thomsons, old Mr. and Mrs. Brown (he eighty-one and very much bent, 
and she seventy-one). Old John Brown and old Donald Stewart wore large 
plaids; old Smith of Kintore was likewise in this pew. The bread was then 
reyerently eaten, and the wine drunk, sitting, each person passing it on one to 
the other; the cup being replaced by each on the table before them after they 
had partaken of the wine, and then the elder carried it on to the next pews, in 
which there were tables, until all those in that portion of the church prepared 
for the Lord’s Supper, had communicated. After which the elders replaced 
the Elements on the table before the minister, who delivered a short address 
of thankfulness and exhortation. He then gave out the 103d Psalm, which was 
sung while the communicants were leaving the tables, to be occupied in, turn 
by others. 

We left after this. It would’ indeed be impossible to say how deeply we 
were impressed by the grand simplicity of the service. It was all so truly earn- 
est, and no description can do justice to the perfect devotion of the whole 
assemblage. It was most touching, and I longed much to join it.* To see all 
these simple good people in their nice plain dresses (including an old woman 
in her mutch), so many of whom I knew, and some of whom had walked far, 
old as they were, in the deep snow, was very striking. Almost all our own 
people were there. We came home at twenty minutes before two o’clock. 


THE “SPATE” 1872. 


Tuesday, June 11, 1872. 
Brown came in soon after four o’clocn, saying he had been down at the 
waterside, for a child had fallen into the water and the whole district was out 


*Since 1873 I have regularly partaken or the Communion at Crathie every autumn, it 
being always given at that time. 
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to try and recover it—but it must be drowned long before this time. I was 
dreadfully shocked. It was the child of a man named Rattray, who lives at 
Cairn-na-Craig, just above where the new wood-merchant has built a house, 
and quite close to the keeper Abercrombie’s house, not far from Monaltrie 
Farmhouse in the street. At a little before five, set off in the wagonette with 
Beatrice and Janie Ely, and drove along the north side of the river. We stopped 
a little way beyond Tynebaich, and saw the people wandering along the river- 
side. Two women told us that two children had fallen in (how terrible!) and 
that one “had been gotten—the little een” (as the people pronounce “one”), 
but not the eldest. They were searching everywhere. While we were there, 
the old grandmother, Catenach by name, who lives at Scutter Hole, came run- 
ning along in a great state of distress. She is Rattray’s mother. We drove on 
a little way, and then turned round. 

We heard from the people that the two boys, one of ten or eleven and the 
other only three, were at Monaltrie Burn which comes down close to the farm- 
house and below Mrs. Paterson’s shop, passing under a little bridge and running 
into the Dee. This burn is generally very low and small, but had risen to a 
great height—the Dee itself being tremendously high—not a stone to be seen. 
The little child fell in while the eldest was fishing; the other jumped in after 
him, trying to save his little brother; and before any one could come out to save 
them (though the screams of Abercrombie’s children, who were with them, were 
heard) they were carried away and swept by the violence of the current 
into the Dee, and carried along. Too dreadful! It seems, from what I heard 
coming back, that the poor mother was away from home, having gone to see 
her own mother, who was dying, and that she purposely kept this eldest boy 
back from school to watch the little one. 

We drove back and up to Mrs. Grant’s, where we took tea, and then walked 
up along the riverside, and heard that nothing had been found and that the 
boat had gone back; but as we approached nearer to the castle we saw people 
on the banks and rocks with sticks searching; among them was the poor father— 
a sad and piteous sight—crying and looking so anxiously for his poor child’s 
body. 

Wednesday, June 12. 

Drove up to the Bush to warn Mrs. William Brown never to let dear little 
Albert run about alone, or near to the burn, of the danger of which she was 
quite aware. She said her husband, William, had started off early at three this 
morning. Some people went down to Abergeldie and as far as the Girnoch 
to search, and others were up and below the castle. 

No word of the poor child being found. All were to start early to search. 


Thursday, June 13. 
At half-past ten drove out in the wagonette with Beatrice and Janie Ely, 
and drove beyond Mrs. Paterson’s “shoppie” a little way, and turned up to the 
tight off the road behind the wood-merchant’s new cottage, and got out just 
below Abercrombie the keeper’s house, and walked a few paces on to the small 
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- cottage called Cairn-na-Craig, at the foot of Craig Noerdie, in a lovely position, 
sheltered under the hill, yet high, with a beautiful view of Lochnagar. Brown 
went in first, and was received by the old grandmother; and then we went in, 
and on a table in the kitchen covered with a sheet, which they lifted up, lay the 
poor sweet innocent “bairnie,” only three years old, a fine plump child, and 
looking just as though it slept, with quite a pink color, and very little scratched, 
in its last clothes—with its little hands joined—a most touching sight. I let 
Beatrice see it, and was glad she should see death for the first time in so touch- 
ing and pleasing a form. 

Then the poor mother came in, calm and quiet, though she cried a little at 
first when I took her hand and said how much I felt for her, and how dreadful 
-it was. She checked herself, and said, with that great resignation and trust 
which it is so edifying to witness, and which you see so strongly here, “We 
must try to bear it; we must trust to the Almighty.” 

The poor little thing was called Sandy. She herself is a thin, pale, dark, 
very good, and respectable looking woman. She had no wish to go away that 
day, as the old grandmother told us, but her husband wished her to see her 
mother. She has one boy and two girls left, and the eldest and youngest are 
taken. 

They were playing at the burnside, but some way above the road, where 
there is a small bridge. As we were leaving I gave her something, and she was 
quite overcome, and blessed me for it. 

We walked down again, and then drove back, and walked at once past the 
stables to the riverside, where, on both sides, every one was assembled, four 
in the boat (Donald Stewart and Jemmie Brown amongst them), and all with 
sticks, and up and down they went, searching under every stone. They had 
been up to the boat pool and back, but nothing appeared. I remained watching 
till one o’clock, feeling unable to tear myself away from this terrible sight. 
The poor father was on our side, William Brown amongst the others on the 
other side. I sat on the bank with Janie Ely for some time (Beatrice having 
gone in earlier than I), Grant as well as Brown standing near me. When they 
came to that very deep pool, where twenty-two years ago a man was nearly 
drowned when they were leistering for salmon, they held a piece of red cloth 
on a pole over the water, which enabled them to see down to the bottom. But 
all in vain. The river, though lower, was still very high. 

At four took a short drive in the single pony carriage with Janie Ely, and 
back before five. Saw and talked to the schoolmaster, Mr. Lubban, a very nice 
little man, and he said that this poor child, Jemmie, the eldest, was such a good, 
clever boy. Every one shows so much feeling and kindness. It is quite bean- 
tiful to see the way in which every one turned out to help to find this poor 
child, from the first thing in the morning till the last thing at night—which, 
during these long days, was very hard work—and all seemed to feel the calamity 
deeply. We heard by telegraph during dinner that the poor boy’s body had 
been found on an island opposite Pannanich, below Ballater, and that steps 
would be taken at once to recover it. 
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VISIT TO HOLYROOD AND EDINBURGH, AUGUST 13, 1872. 


Tuesday, August 13. 


At six I left sweet Osborne with Leopold and Beatrice. * * * It was 
very warm. The yachts, which were out, had a very pretty effect. * * * It 
was a splendid night. * * * At Banbury at half-past ten we stopped for 
refreshments, and lay down before twelve. 


Wednesday, August 14. 


I had a good deal of rest, and was up and dressed by eight, or a little past. 
The last station (not in a village or town) was Fountainhall. * * * We 
passed Portobello, and a few minutes more brought us to the very station—the 
private one, outside Edinburgh—which for eleven years my beloved Albert and 
I had always arrived at, and where we left it together eleven years ago. There 
it was, all unaltered, and yet all so altered! * * * 

It was a dull, gloomy, heavy morning, but a great many people were out, and 
all most enthusiastic, reminding me forcibly and sadly of tormer days. We had 
an escort of the Scots Greys. We drove up to the door of the old, gloomy, but 
historical Palace of Holyrood, where a guard of honor with a band of the 
93rd Highlanders were stationed in the quadrangle of the court. We got out, 
walked up the usual stairs, and passed through two of the large gloomy rooms 
we used to occupy, and then went past some passages up another and very steep 
staircase to the so-called “Argyll rooms,” which have been arranged for me, with 
very pretty light paper, chintz, and carpets (chosen by Louise). * * * We 
walked about the garden, which is improved, but terribly overlooked, and quite 
exposed to public view on the side looking towards the street. We walked about 
the fine old chapel with its beautiful window and its tombstones, and then went 
in—Beatrice and I with Brown (who was much interested by al!)—conducted 
by the keeper, * * * .to Queen Mary’s chamber. * * * 

We saw the small secret staircase which led up in the turret to Queen Mary’s 
bedroom, and we went up another dark old winding staircase at the top of which 
poor Rizzio was so horribly murdered—whose blood is still supposed to stain the 
floor. We entered the Presence Chamber, the ceiling of which, in panels, is 
from the time of Queen Mary, and contains her mother’s and her own initials 
and arms as Dauphine of France and Queen of Scotland, with Darnley’s initials. 
Here is the bed provided for Charles I. when he came to Holyrood to be crowned 
King of Scotland. Thence we were shown into poor Queen Mary’s bedroom, 
where are the faded old bed she used, the baby-basket sent her by Queen Eliza- 
beth when King James I. was born, and her work-box. * * * 

At half-past five drove off in the open Jandau and four with Beatrice, Leopold, 
and the Duchess of Roxburghe, the two equerries riding. We drove up through 
the Canongate, that curious old street with its very high-storied houses, past 
Knox’s House and quaint old buildings, with the lowest, poorest people about, 
down Bank Street, and eastward along Princes Street, that splendid street with 
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its beautiful shops, hotels, etc., on one side, and its fine monuments on the other, 
the gardens and institutions and other parts of the town rising above it and 
crowned by the picturesque Castle; then by Saint Andrew Street, across Saint 
Andrew Square (where Lord Melville’s statue is), along George Street, a fine 
wide street, at the end of which is Charlotte Square, where my dear one’s Monu- 
ment is to be placed, and where I was to have stopped to look at the site. But 
the crowd, which was very great everywhere and would run with us (facilitated 
by the great steepness and slipperiness of the streets), as well as the great num- 
ber of cabs and vehicles of all kinds which would drive along after us every- 
where, made this impossible. * * * 


Thursday, August 15. 


At half-past five I started as yesterday with Beatrice, Leopold, and the 
Duchess of Roxburghe, the two equerries riding, and took a very long—rather 
too long—drive, * * * through the small town of Dalkeith, where many 
people, as indeed in almost every other place, had collected, into the Park of 
Dalkeith, .* * * 

We visited it last in September, 1859. The population of Dalkeith and of all 
the villages about here are colliers and miners, and are very poor. We came 
home straight, coming into the same road as we started by, and going down the 
hill of the Queen’s Drive. We collected again a goodly and most good-humored 
crowd, and saw the little boys and girls rolling down the steep hill, and people 
pouring in from the town to get a sight of us. 


Friday, August 16. 


A thoroughly wet day. At half-past eleven I walked out with Flora Mac- 
donald (whose name attracted great attetion in Edinburgh), right across the 
court to the stables, which are very good, and saw all belonging to them—har- 
ness-room, coach-house, etc. Then I looked into the guard-room next door, 
where the guard, who were called out and drawn up, thinking I was coming by, 
did not know us. I went in behind them, and I found a sergeant (I think) of the 
o3rd in full dress, with four medals, and I asked him his years’ service, which 
were twenty, and where he came from—“Perthshire.” Two other men, who 
were cooking and had their coats off, were in the room where they also slept. 
The newspapers have reported an absurd conversation of mine with them, but 
none took place. We then walked back through the house into the garden, and 
finally came home through the chapel at half-past twelve. 

It was raining hard, but nevertheless we started at half-past four in the open 
landau. * * * Our road lay close to the sea, past Granton Pier, where we 
had landed in 1842; Trinity came next, a place with some good houses, and 
then Newhaven—where we saw many fishwives who were very enthusiastic, 
but not in their smartest dress—and then Leith, where there were numbers of 
people looking out for us in spite of the dreadful rain. We got home by ten 
minutes past seven. After dinner, at twenty minutes past eleven, we left Holy- 
rood; a gardener presented me with a bouquet, and said it was “the proudest day 
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in his life.” It did not rain, so we naa the carriage open. * * * The whole 
way was splendidly lit up by red, blue, and yellow lights from Salisbury Crags 
and Arthur’s Seat, and the effect was most dazzling and beautiful. There were 
besides some torches near the station, which was the same we arrived at. The 
Provost hoped I “was leaving well,” and I thanked him for the very kind recep- 
tion which I had met with, and for the beautiful illuminations. 


Saturday, August 17. 


Did not sleep much or well—it was so very hot, and I was too much excited, 
and then we had to be roused up and to dress hurriedly before seven, by which 
time we were at Ballater. There were many people out, and so there were at 
Balmoral, where we arrived at a quarter to eight. 

Beloved Mamma’s birthday! That dear, dear mother! so loving and tender, 
so full of kindness! How often I long for that love! She frequently spent this 
day at Abergeldie, but we were not here then. 


VISIT TO DUNROBIN, 1872. 


Friday, September 6, 1872. 


A dull but fair morning. Breakfasted with the children before nine o’clock, 
and at half-past nine I left dear Balmoral in the open landau and four and drove 
to Ballater. * * * The station at Aberdeen was immensely crowded. An 
address and the keys were presented by Provost Leslie, * * * It was 
excessively hot. From Aberdeen we went by a line totally new tome * * ° * 
to Keith, * * * Here we were delayed by one of the doors, from the bedroom 
into the little dressing-room, refusing to open. Annie (Macdonald) had gone 
through shortly before we got to Keith, and when she wanted to go back, the 
door would not open, and nothing could make it open. Brown tried with all his 
might, and with knives, but in vain, and we had to take in the two railway men 
with us, hammering and knocking away as we went on, till at last they forced it 
open. We were at Keith at 1:20, and at Elgin at 1:58. The station here was 
beautifully decorated. The Provost presented an address, and then I spoke to 
the Duke of Richmond, who told me that dear Uncle Leopold had received the 
freedom of the city when he was staying in the neighborhood in 1819. The 
ruins of the Cathedral are said to be the finest in Scotland, and the town is full 
of ancient recollections. No British sovereign has ever been so far north. The 
Provost’s daughter presented me with a nosegay. 

We stopped here about ten minutes. It was broiling hot. The corn and 
oats looked ripe, and were cut in many places. After this we took our luncheon 
(cold), and as we were sitting at the small table we suddenly found ourselves 
passing slowly, without stopping, the station of Forres, near which is the wild 
“muir” which Shakespeare chose as the scene of Macbeth’s meeting with the 
witches. Nairn lies very prettily on the shore of the Moray Frith. We passed 
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Culloden, and the moor where tnat bloody battle, the recollection of which I 
cannot bear, was fought. The heather beautiful everywhere, and now the 
scenery became very fine. At half-past three we were at Inverness, the capital 
of the Highlands, the position of which is lovely. We stopped here for ten 
minutes, but outside the station. There was an immense crowd, but all very 
well managed, and no squeeze or crush. There were numbers of seats in 
galleries filled with ladies, among whom I recegnized Mrs. Cluny Macpherson. 
Cluny Macpherson himself was in command of the Volunteers. On the plat- 
form to the left (the Volunteers and the galleries with seats were to the right) 
was the Provost, Dr. Mackenzie, a fine looking old man in a kilt, with very white 
hair and a long white beard, who presented an address. Lord Seafield, the 
- Master of Lovat, Mr. Baillie of Dochfour, and his son Mr. Evan Baillie, were 
all there, and I said a word to each. The Provost’s granddaughter presented 
a bouquet. There was an immense crowd at the back of the platform. 

As our train proceeded, the scenery was lovely. Near the ruins of the old 
Priory of Beauly the river of the same name flows into the Beauly Frith, and 
the frith looks like an enormous lake with hills rising above it which were 
reflected on the perfectly still water. The light and coloring were rather gray, 
but had a charming effect. At twenty minutes to four we reached Dingwall, 
where there were Volunteers, as indeed there were everywhere, and where 
another address was presented and also flowers. Sir J. Matheson, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, was named to me, also the Vice-Lieutenant; and some 
young ladies gave Beatrice nosegays. The position of Dingwall, in a glen with 
hills rising above it, is extremely pretty, and reminds me of a village in Switzer- 
land. The head of the Cromartie Frith appears here. After this and passing 
slowly Tain and St. Duthus (called after the Cathedral there), we thought, as 
we did not stop, and were not to do so, that we would take our tea and coffee— 
which kept quite hot in the Norwegian kitchen—when suddenly, before we had 
finished, we stopped at Bonar Bridge, and the Duke of Sutherland came up to 
the door. He had been driving the engine (!) all the way from Inverness, but 
only appeared now on account of this being the boundary of his territory, and 
the commencement of the Sutherland railroad.. He expressed the honor it was 
to him that I was coming to Dunrobin. Lord Ronald L. Gower also came up 
to the carriage-door. There was a most excited station-master who would not 
leave the crowd of poor country-people in quiet, but told them to cheer and 
“cheer again,” another “cheer,” etc., without ceasing. 

Here the Dornoch Frith, which first appears at Tain, was left behind, and 
we entered the glen of the Shin. The railway is at a very high level here, and 
you see the Shin winding below with heathery hills on either side and many 
fine rocks, wild, solitary, and picturesque. The Duchess of Sutherland’s own 
property begins at the end of this glen. At six we were at Golspie station, 
where the Duchess of Sutherland received us, and where a detachment of the 
Sutherland Volunteers, who look very handsome in red jackets and Sutherland 
tartan kilts, was drawn up. I got into the Duchess’s carriage, a barouche with 
four horses, the Duke riding, as also Lady Florence and their second son 
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Lord Tarbat, and drove through the small town—one long street like Dufftown 
—which is inhabited chiefly by a fishing population, and was extremely prettily 
decorated with heather and flowers. 

* * * A KF KF KK 


At six we were at Golspie station, where the Duchess of Sutherland received 
us, and where a detachment of the Sutherland Volunteers, who look very hand- 
some in red jackets and Sutherland tartan kilts, was drawn up. * * * 

Everywhere the loyalty and enthusiasm were very great. In about ten min- 
utes we were at Dunrobin Castle. * *. * 


Dunrobin, Saturday, September 7. 
Sm a PE PE ahaa 


At half-past nine we breakfasted in the sitting-room, and soon after saw the 
Duchess. At twenty minutes to eleven I walked out with the Duchess and 
Beatrice to * * * the sea, which is closer to the house, by half a mile I 
should say, than at Osborne. We walked along here, and then up and into the 
pretty byre for Ayrshire cows, and a little farther on to the dairy, a very nice, 
cool, round one. The Duchess told Brown to open the sitting-room, and we 
found it occupied by a policeman in bed, which we were not at all prepared for, 
and which caused much amusement. * * * 

* * * Ata quarter past eight we had dinner in the dining-room. * * * 
I felt strange—such a dinner in a strange place for the first time without my 
dear one! Brown waited on me, and did so at all meals, attending on me indoors 
and out of doors, most efficiently and indefatigably. 


Sunday, September 8. 


A fine bright morning. Breakfast as yesterday. Directly after it, at a quar- 
ter-past ten, walked with Beatrice along the Lady’s Walk, as it is called, which 
commences near the Castle and goes for a mile and a half entirely amongst. 
trees, very shady, and overlooking the sea, and with paths leading down to the 
sea, and seats commanding lovely views of the sea and distant coast. It was very 
warm, and the thickness of the adjoining woods made the air feel close. We 
walked back the same way, and got home at a quarter-past eleven. At twelve 
there was quite a short service performed by Dr. Cumming in the gallery which 
ruins round the staircase, Dr. Cumming being opposite to us. It was over by a 
quarter to one. 

Annie then took me up to her room, which is a very pretty one; long, but 
not high, and very light, with a very fine view above all the trees; very simply 
furnished. Her dressing-room and bedroom equally nice and airy, like those 
they have at Stafford House. The Duke’s dressing-room is very simply and 
plainly furnished ; he is wonderfully plain and simple in his tastes. The Duchess 
took me along the passage to where Florence lives, and to the nursery where 
we saw little Alix in her bed, and then by a staircase, which belongs to the 
very old part of the Castle, to the rooms which were the dear late Duke’s and 
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Duchess’s, though the last time she came here she lived in my rooms. Every- 
where prints of ourselves and of people I know. After this came down again. 
Luncheon as yesterday. 

At twenty minutes past four walked to the nearest seat in the Lady’s Walk, 
and sketched the view, and about half-past five drove out in the wagonette 
with Beatrice and Lady Granville. We drove through the Uppat Woods, along 
the big burn drive, past the Pictish Tower up to Mr. Loch’s Memorial. 

The heather is very rich all round here. We got out and went into it, and 
there is a very fine view looking up Dunrobin Glen and over the sea, and Birk 
Head. * * * We drove down again, and before we were out of the lower 

. wood, which is close down upon the sea-shore, we stopped to take our tea and 
coffee, but were half devoured by midges. 


Monday, September 9. 


Raining a little early in the day. * * * At twenty-five minutes past 
twelve I started with the two children and Annie for the laying of the first 
stone of the Memorial to be raised by the clansmen and servants to the memory of 
my dear Duchess of Sutherland, who was adored in Sutherland. * * * I 
went up on a platform, which was covered over and close to the stone. * * * 
Mr. Joass, the minister there, offered up a short prayer, and after it presented 
(but did not read) the Address. I then answered what I had thought over, but 
spoke without reading: . 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to testify on this occasion my love and esteem for 
the dear Duchess, my valued friend, with whose children I am happy to be now 
staying, and I wish also to express my warm thanks for the loyal and hearty 
welcome I have met with in Sutherland.” 

This made me very nervous, but it was said without hesitating. Then the 
usual ceremony of spreading the mortar and of striking the stone with a mallet 
was gone through. J 

The Duke gave me a drawing of the intended Memorial, which is to be an 
Eleanor cross, with a bust of the dear Duchess, and a medal of her which 
Ronald L. Gower had struck. After this we got into the carriage again, amid 
the cheers of the people, and drove back. Only Leopold walked, and Constance 
took his place in.the carriage. We were in, before one. Almost directly after- 
ward Beatrice and I went into the ante-room (where all the company who after- 
ward had luncheon were assembled) with Annie and the Duke, who presented 
some people to me; amongst others a very old lady, Mrs. Houston by name, 
who is between eighty and ninety, and was a great friend of the dear Duchess 
and of the Duchess of Norfolk. She was quite overcome, and said, “Is that 
my dear Queen,” and, taking the Duke’s hand, “and my darling Duke?” 

Luncheon as usual. After it saw Lord Granville. At a quarter-past four 
drove out in the wagonette, drawn by four of the Duke’s horses, with Beatrice, 
Annie, and Constance. It was fine though not very bright weather, and windy. 
We drove to the top of Benabhraghie, or the Monument Hill, on which is the 
very colossal statue of the Duke’s grandfather, the first Duke, who married the 
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Countess of Sutherland, from whom this enormous property came. She died 
in 1839, and I remember her quite well as a very agreeable, clever old lady. We 
drove through part of the wood by the way we went the previous days, up the 
big burn drive and through Bacchies, looking up Dunrobin Glen, which is very 
wild; and the pink heathery hills, though not very high, and the moor, with 
distant hills, were very pretty. It is a long pull upward on a grass drive, which 
makes it very hard work for the horses. Halfway up we stopped to take tea 
and coffee ; and before that, Brown (who has an extraordinary eye for it, when 
driving quite fast, which I have not) espied a piece of white heather, and jumped 
off to pick it. No Highlander would pass by it without picking it, for it is con- 
sidered to bring good luck. We got a very extensive view, though not quite 
clear, of endless hills between this and the west coast—all the Duke’s property 
—where the Westminsters have two if not three forests of the Duke’s. 

In fine weather seven counties are to be seen in the other direction, looking 
toward Ross-shire and the Moray Frith, but it was not clear enough for this. 
We saw distinctly Ben Rinnes, a highish hill that rises in the distance above 
a long stretch of low land extending into the sea which belongs to the Duke of 
Richmond. We drove down the hill the same way, but afterward took a differ- 
ent turn into the high road, and home by Golspie and the Lodge by seven. 
The dear pretty little girl came to see me. Beatrice brought in Lilah Grosvenor, 
who had just arrived. _ 

* * * Djined at a quarter-past eight. * * * We had some sheep’s 
head, which I tasted for the first time on Sunday, and think really very good. 
Remained a little while in the drawing-room, and the Duke presented Mr. Stan- 
ley, the discoverer of Livingstone. He talked of his meeting with Livingstone, 
who he thinks will require eighteen months to finish the work on which he is bent. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson was also there. 

Then went to my room and Jane read. 


Tuesday, September 10. 


Very fine. * * * At ten minutes to four started with the two children in 
my wagonette for Loch Brora, which is nine miles off. * * * An hour’s 
drive took us to the Fishing Cottage. * * * MacAlister had broiled some 
fish and got tea ready for us in a very small room upstairs in this little cottage, 
where there was a fire. I had my coffee. We ladies and Leopold all squeezed 
into this room. It was a very merry tea. The tea over, we all went down to see 
a haul of fish. It was very successful; quantities of brilliantly red char, trout, 
and two salmon, both of which had to be put back again. After this haul I went 
up and sat sketching on the balcony while there were several more hauls, which 
Macdonald, the keeper, superintended, and some walked, and others rowed. The 
view, looking towards the Carrol Hill, was lovely, and the coloring beautiful, 

* * * Jane Churchill again read to me in my room, 
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Wednesday, September 11. 


A dull morning. The military maneuvers in the South seem to be going on 
very satisfactorily, and every one praises dear Arthur, his indefatigable zeal and 
pains. It is very gratifying. At a quarter to eleven walked with Jane Churchill 
and the Duke down to the small museum in the garden, which is very nicely 
arranged, and where there is a very interesting collection of Celtic ornaments, 
some of which are quite perfect, and have been very well imitated, and of all sorts 
of odd and curious Celtic remains, weapons, utensils, etc., and a very fine large 
collection of all the birds found at or near Dtniobin. Mr. Joass, the minister, 
was there to explain everything to us. 

We took a short turn, and came home at half-past eleven, as it rained. We 
met little Alix on her wee pony. We also saw the Duchess’s Norwegian cariole 
and pony. (Busy choosing presents to give away; and after our usual luncheon 
there was some more arranging about these presents.) Painting the view of 
the sea from my window. At ten minutes to four started in the wagonette, with 
the two children and Annie. The Duke, the other ladies, Ronald L. Gower, 
Colonel Ponsonby, and Sir Henry Rawlinson had gone on in the drag. We 
drove out by the West Lodge, through Golspie, on the road (on part of which 
we had come before) under the Silver Hill, a very pretty wooded road, and 
turned to the right across the Mound, an embankment constructed by the first 
Duke to make a communication across an arm of the sea, called Loch Fleet, 
which comes in there. This Mound “spans Strathfleet.” Near it is a railway 
station, 

We then drove through a very pretty glen, with fine hills, to Dornoch, along 
the shore of Dornoch Frith, past Cambusmore (though not near the house, 
which lies up in the wood at the foot of the fine hill of that name), on through 
woods for some way, till we suddenly emerged on lower ground and saw the 
steeple of Dornoch Church, formerly a cathedral. 

We turned sharp to the left, and went into Dornoch; quite a small place, 
but the capital of Sutherland, now much out of the world, as the railway does 
not go near it. It is a small fishing town, smaller than Golspie. There was an 
arch with a Gaelic inscription, and the houses were decorated with flowers, 
heather, and green boughs, and many people out. We drove to the door of the 
so-called cathedral; though I had not intended doing it, I got out there, and 
walked up the large kirk. The late Duke’s father and mother are buried there, 
as were sixteen Earls of Sutherland; and there is a statue of the old Duke in 
marble. The cathedral was built by Gilbert de Moravia, Bishop from 1223 to 
1260, at his own expense. St. Gilbert was related to the Sutherlands, who had 
then recently acquired that vast territory, “the Southern land of Caithness,” 
which now gives the title to their descendant, the present and third Duke. In 
a very ancient stone sarcophagus are the bones of Richard Murray, brother to 
the Bishop. We only remained a few minutes in the church, and then went out 
by another door, where we got into the carriage. There is a curious old tower 
opposite the church, which was part of the Bishop’s Palace. The people were 
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very enthusiastic, and an old fish-wife, with her creel on her back, bare legs 
and feet, and very short petticoat (we met many such about Dunrobin), began 
waving a handkerchief, and almost dancing, near the end of the place as we 
drove away. Brown motioned to her to come on, and threw her something, 
which the poor old thing ran to pick up. We stopped when we had regained 
the wood to take our tea wad coffee, and were joined by the Duke’s drag just 
as we had finished. 

We changed our road, going by Embo and Skelbo, the model farm of the 
late Duke, and drove up to Cambusmore, the pretty little cottage of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bateson. There is a small garden in front. The two children got out, 
and so did all the others, but I begged to remain in the carriage, as I was tired. 
However, I afterward got out; and certainly the little cottage is most charm- 
ingly fitted up with deer’s heads, pretty prints, and pretty things of all kinds. 
They asked me to write my name in a book, which I did, sitting in the carriage. 

From here we drove back again the same way; and the evening was very 
fine, and the sky beautiful, red and every possible bright color. As we drove 
along, before reaching Cambusmore we'saw the high land of Caithness, a good 
way beyond Brora. 

Back by seven. Dined with the two children in my own room, and then went 
for a short while into the drawing-room; then wrote, and at half-past eleven left 
Dunrobin, with the two children, in the Duke’s carriage, the Duke (in the kilt) 
helping us in, and then walking, up the approach, straight to the private station, 
which is about five hundred yards from the house. 

There were many people out, and the whole was brilliantly illuminated by 
Egyptian and red and blue lights. At the station all the ladies and gentlemen 
were assembled, and I wished them all good-bye. * * * It was half-past 
twelve before I lay down. Beatrice did so sooner. 


Thursday, September 12. 


T had not slept much, but the journey was very quiet. At eight we were at 
Ballater. A splendid morning. We drove off at once, Beatrice, Leopold and I 
in one carriage, and reached dear Balmoral safely at a quarter to nine a. m. 

Felt as though all had been a dream, and that it was hardly possible we should 
have been only last night at Dunrobin, and dined there. 


VISIT TO INVERLOCHY, 1873. 


Tuesday, September 9, 1873. 


Got up at ten minutes to seven, and breakfasted with Beatrice at twenty min- 
utes past seven. The morning was splendid. At five minutes past eight I left 
Balmoral with Beatrice and Jane Churchill in the landau and four (Brown on 
the rumble) for Ballater, whither General Ponsonby and Dr. Fox had preceded 
us. We had our own comfortable train; Jane Churchill came with us. Emilie 
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Dittweiler, Annie Macdonald, Morgan and Maxtead (Jane’s maid) went in the 
dresser’s compartment, and Francie with dear Noble (another favorite and splen- 
did collie), with Brown next to me. After crossing the Bridge of Dun, where 
we were at half-past eleven, we had some cold luncheon, and by a quarter to one 
we were at Stanley Junction, where we left the main line from Aberdeen to the 
south, and turned into the Highland Railway. Here, alas! the distance became 
indistinct, the sky gray, and we began fearing for the afternoon. At one we 
passed the really beautiful valley of Dunkeld, catching a glimpse of the cathedral 
and the lovely scenery around, which interested Beatrice very much, and made 
me think of my pleasant visits and excursions thence. * * * 
; We passed close by Blair, which reminded me much of my sad visit there in 
1863, when I came by this same line to visit the late Duke; and I could now 
see the great improvements made at the Castle. From here the railway (running 
almost parallel with the road by which we went so happily from Dalwhinnie the 
reverse way in 1861) passes Dalnaspidal Station—a very lonely spot—then up 
Drumouchter, with Loch Garry and Loch Ericht, fine and wild, but terribly 
desolate and devoid of woods and habitations, and so veiled by mist and now 
beating rain as to be seen to but very little advantage. Next comes Dalwhinnie 
Station, near the inn where we slept in 1861, having ridden over from Balmoral 
to Glen Fishie, and thence down by Newton More; consequently, the distance 
across the hill is comparatively nothing, though, to avoid posting in uncertain 
weather, we had to come all this way round. At thirty-five minutes past two 
we reached Kingussie. The station was decorated with flowers, heather, and 
flags, and the Master of Lovat (now Lord Lieutenant of Inverness-shire) and 
Cluny Macpherson (both, of course, in kilts) were there. We waited till all 
our things were put into our carriage, and then got out, in heavy rain at that 
moment. We three went in the sociable, General Ponsonby and Brown on the 
box, Dr. Fox and my maids in the wagonette, the other maids and Francie 
with the dog, and the remainder following in two other carriages. We passed 
through the village of Kingussie, where there were two triumphal arches and 
decorations, and some of Cluny’s men drawn up, and then turned sharp to the 
left up amongst the hills, through the very poor, long village of Newton More 
(which Annie Macdonald, whose late husband came from there, had never seen, 
but which we had driven through in 1861), and on amongst desolate, wild, 
heathery moors. 

The road skirts the Spey, which meanders through a rich green valley, hills 
rising grandly in the distance and on either side. We passed the rock of Craig 
Dhu, and a castle amongst trees, where there was an arch, and the owner and his 
family standing near it, and where a nosegay was presented to me. Next we 
came to Cluny Castle. * * * 

From here the road was known to me, if I can call going once to see it in 
1847 knowing it. Very few inhabitants, and not one village after Newton More, 
only miserable little cottages and farmhouses, with a few people, all very friendly, 
scattered about here and there. We changed horses first at Laggan Bridge, 
having crossed the Spey over a large stone bridge, which I well remember; it is 
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near Strathmashie. Here we stopped a few minutes; and a little girl presented 
me with a nosegay, and the innkeeper gave Brown a bottle with some wine and 
asplass, +» * 

Shortly after changing horses we left the river and came to the beautiful 
Loch Laggan, seven miles in length, along which the drive goes under birch, 
mountain-ash laden with bright berries, oak, alders, in profusion, and is really 
beautiful. I was quite pleased to see the loch again after twenty-five years— 
recognized it and admired its beauty, with the wooded promontories, its little 
bays, and its two little islands, its ferry (the only communication to the other 
side), and the noble hills, the two Ben Alders. 

We stopped, soon after passing the ferry, in a very secluded spot at five, and 
had our (made) tea in the carriage, which was very refreshing. We at length 
came opposite Ardverikie, which I so well remember, recalling and relating, as 
we now drove along, many of the incidents of our month’s stay there, which was 
as wet as this day. * * * 

* * * Before coming to the Bridge of Roy Inn, we saw some of the cele- 
brated Parallel Roads quite distinctly, which are more clearly seen farther on, 
and which are. very interesting to all geologists as being supposed to mark the 
beaches of an inland lake, which was pent back by a great glacier in Glen Spean, 
and subsided to different levels, as the glacier sank or broke away at three suc- 
cessive periods. 

The rain ceased, and we walked a little before coming to the Bridge of Roy, 
where we changed horses for the last time, and directly afterwards passed a 
triumphal arch with heather and inscriptions, pipers playing, etc., and High- 
landers as well as many other people drawn up, but we unfortunately drove past 
them too quickly. There was an inscription in Gaelic on one side, and on the 
other “Loyal Highlanders welcome their Queen.” The papers say that it was 
put bid by Mrs. McDonell of Keppoch. 

* * At ten minutes past eight we arrived at Inverlochy, entering by a 
lodge, which was lit up and looked cheer? enough. * * * We soon went up 
to our rooms, and all were glad to go to bed. 


Inverlochy Castle, Wednesday, September 10. 


Mist on all the hills, and continuous rain! Most disheartening, but the views 
from the house beautiful, especially from my sitting-room, which has a bow- 
window, with two small ones on either side, looking towards Ben Nevis (which 
is close in front of it), and commands a lovely view of Fort William (farther to 
the right), and of Loch Linnhe, etc., a portion of Loch Eil (pronounced Loch 
Eel), which runs up a long way, nearly twelve miles, with the fine Moidart range, 
close to Glen Finnan, as a background; and this, with Banavie and the hotel, 
close to the Caledonian Canal, is distinctly seen from the other window. * * * 
After breakfast (which, as well as luncheon, Beatrice and I always took alone) 
at half-past nine, went upstairs again and looked at Brown’s room, which is a 
few steps lower than mine, in fact, only a very small bathroom. Beatrice is just 
opposite where I am, or rather round the corner. Jane Churchill and the twe 
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gentlemen, upstairs, have also good rooms. As the rain did not cease, Beatrice, 
Jane Churchill, and I walked out in the grounds to the stables. * * * 

Played with Beatrice on the piano. The day seemed better, but again and 
again the sunshine was succeeded by heavy showers; still we determined to go 
out. So at twenty minutes to five we three started in the sociable, Brown on the 
box, with a pair of horses and a postilion who drove extremely well. We drove 
* * * through Corpach, a very small village, where the horses made a halt 
and turned another way, and Brown said nearly put us into a ditch! but we soon 
got “a right again, having to go ona little way toturn. * * * 

* * Here and there were some very poor little huts, most miserable, of 
stone, wretchedly thatched with moss and grass, and weeds growing on the roofs, 
very dirty and neglected-looking, the little fields full of weeds choking the corn, 
and neglected bits of garden, bushes and brambles growing into the very win- 
dow; and yet generally the people who looked most poor had a cow! 

We came home at twenty minutes to eiglit. Good accounts of Leopold, but 
the weather has been bad. Dined as yesterday. Played on the piano with 
Beatrice in the drawing-room, and then we went upstairs. 


Thursday, September 11. 


A pouring wet morning after a pouring wet night. Could not go out all the 
morning. It, however, cleared up in the afternoon, and became very bright and 
fine. Just as we decided to go out at a quarter past four, it began raining again; 
however, as I left with Beatrice and Jane in the sociable, it cleared, and was very 
fine for some time. * * * The road ascends to High Bridge, commanding 
a very fine view over the Ben Nevis range and the hills above Loch Lochy, of 
which, as we approached the Caledonian Canal and came to a lock, we caught 
a glimpse. * * * The road ascends and goes along the western side high 
above the canal and river, commanding a splendid view of Ben Nevis and the 
surrounding range of hills, “the Grampians.” * * * It was again rainy and 
showery after we came to Gairlochy. We came down again to Banavie, the hotel 
at which seems excellent, and were at home by a quarter-past six. Beatrice and 
Jane took some tea in the dining-room, and then took a short walk in the 
grounds, coming in at seven. Wrote. It was still raining, but not blowing. 
Played after dinner on the piano with Beatrice, and then went upstairs, and Jane 
Churchill read. 


Friday, September 12. 


A most beautiful, bright, sunshiny day. After breakfast Mr. Newton, the 
artist, brought some lovely sketches. Sketched and painted, for the views are 
quite lovely, from my room. At eleven drove in the wagonette with Beatrice 
and Jane Churchill, General Ponsonby being on the box with Brown, to and 
through Fort William, which is three miles and a half from Inverlochy, sated 
the celebrated Ben Nevis Distillery, which is two miles from here. * * 
Entered the town, where there was a triumphal arch, the fort, now private prop- 
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erty, belonging to Campbell of Monzie. Here Glencoe came to take the oath to 
King William III. 

The town of Fort William is small, and, excepting where the good shops 
are, very dirty, with a very poor population, but all very friendly and enthusiastic. 
* * * About a quarter of a mile from the house we got out and walked; 
home by half-past twelve. 


Friday, September 12. 


At a quarter-past three, the day being most splendid, started with Beatrice 
and Jane Churchill, and drove by Banavie, the same road we came home yester- 
day, as far as where we crossed the canal at Gairlochy. * * * 

As you approach Achnacarry, which lies rather low, but is surrounded by 
very fine trees, the luxuriance of the tangled woods, surmounted by rugged hills, 
becomes finer and finer till you come to Loch Arkaig, a little over half a mile from 
the house. * * * There is a little pier, from which we embarked on board 
a yery small but nice screw steamer which belongs to Cameron of Lochiel. 

He received us (wearing his kilt and plaid) just above the pier, and we all 
went on board the little steamer. The afternoon was beautiful, and lit up the 
fine scenery to the greatest advantage. We went about halfway up the Loch 
(which is fourteen miles long), as we had not time to go farther, to the disap- 
pointment of Lochiel, who said it grew wilder and wilder higher up. To the left 
(as we went up) is the deer forest; to the right he has sheep. 

Both sides are beautifully wooded all along the lower part of the fine hills 
which rise on either side, and the trees are all oaks, which Cameron of Lochiel 
said were the “weed of the country,” and all natural—none were planted. A 
good many grow up all the hollows and fissures of the hills and rocks. Right 
ahead, when we turned, was seen a fine conical-shaped hill called Scour-na-nat, 
and to the left Glenmally, to the north Muir Logan, and Giusach and Gerarnan 
on either side. Before we came to the turning we three had our tea, which was 
very refreshing. I tried to sketch a little, but the sun shone so strongly that I 
could not do much. 

It was, as General Ponsonby observed afterwards, a striking scene. “There 
was Lochiel,” as he said, “whose great-grand-uncle had been the real moving 
cause of the rising of 1745—for without him Prince Charles would not have 
made the attempt—showing Your Majesty (whose great-great-grandfather he 
had striven to dethrone) the scenes made historical by Prince Charlie’s wander- 
ings. It was a scene one could not look on unmoved.” 

Yes; and I feel a sort of reverence in going over these scenes in this most 
beautiful country, which I am proud to call my own, where there was such 
devoted loyalty to the family of my ancestors—for Stuart blood is in my veins, 
and I am now their representative, and the people are as devoted and loyal to 
me as they were to that unhappy race. 

And now came the finest scene of all—Ben Nevis and its surrounding high 
hills, and the others in the direction of Loch Laggan, all pink and glowing in 
that lovely after-glow (Alpen-glithen), which you see in the Alps. It was 
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glorious. It grew fainter and fainter till the hills became blue and then gray, and 
at last it became almost quite dark before we reached Banavie, and we only got 
home at a quarter-past eight. As we drove out I sketched Ben Nevis from the 
carriage. 

Quantities of letters. The post comes in after eight and goes out at ten, 
which is very inconvenient. 

Our usual little dinner only, about nine. 


Saturday, September 13. 


Another splendid morning, of which we were very glad, as we meant to go 
to Glencoe, which was the principal object of our coming here. Our nice little 
breakfast as usual. Sketching. 

At eleven we started. * * * Drove through Fort William, on as we did 
yesterday morning by Achintee, and down the eastern side of Loch Eil, which 
was beautifully lit, the distant hills intensely blue. The cottages along the road- 
side here and there hardly deserve the name, and are indeed mere hovels—so low, 
so small, so dark with thatch, and overgrown with moss and heather, that if 
you did not see smoke issuing from them, and some very ragged dirty old people, 
and very scantily clothed, dishevelled children, you could not believe they were 
meant for human habitations. They reminded me of Switzerland. There were 
poor little fields, fuller of weeds than of corn, much laid by the wet, and fre- 
quently a “calvie” or “coo” of the true shaggy Highland character was actually 
feeding in them. 

The road, which runs, close above the loch, commands an excellent view of 
the fine noble hills on the opposite side of the loch. At Corran Ferry (eleven 
miles) are scen across the loch Conaglen, and Ardgour, Lord Morton’s, at the 
entrance of a very fine glen. He has bought a large property in these parts, 
which formerly belonged to the Macleans. South of Corran Ferry the loch is 
called Loch Linne, and the road turns inland westward, soon after passing up 
along the shore of Loch Leven, which is, in fact, also an arm of the sea. After 
three miles we passed a few cottages called Onich, the high hills of Glencoe 
beginning already to show. All was so bright and green, with so much wood, 
and the loch’so calm, that one was in perpetual admiration of the scenery as one 
went along. Four miles more from Corran Ferry brought us to Ballachulish at 
a little before one o’clock. The situation of the hotel—the large one—on the 
opposite side, at the foot of the hills close to the ferry, is extremely pretty. 
There was a smaller and less handsome inn on the north side, by which we had 
come. Here we got out, after all our things—cloaks, bags, luncheon baskets, 
etc.—had been removed from the carriage, which we had to leave, and walked 
down to the boat. The small number of people collected there were very quiet 
and well behaved. Beatrice and Jane Churchill and I, with General Ponsonby 
and Brown, got into the boat, and two Highlanders in kilts rowed us across to 
the sound of pipes. On the opposite side there were more people, but all kept 
at a very respectful distance and were very loyal. A lady (a widow), Lady 
Bresford, who owns the slate quarries, and her daughter, in deep mourning, 
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were at the landing place, and one of them presented me with a bouquet. We 
got at once into two carriages (hired, but very fair ones), Beatrice, Jane and I 
in a sort of low barouche, Brown on the box. We had a pair of horses, which 
went very well. The two gentlemen occupied the second carriage. The drive 
from Ballachulish, looking both ways, is beautiful, and very Alpine, I remem- 
ber Louise, and also Alice, making some sketches from here when thev went 
on a tour in 1865. \ : 

We went on, winding under the high green hills, and entered the village of 
Ballachulish, where the slate quarries are, and which is inhabited by miners. It 
was very clean and tidy—a long, continuous, straggling, winding street, where 
the poor people, who all looked very clean, had decorated every house with 
flowers and bunches or wreaths of heather and red cloth. Emerging from the 
village we entered the Pass of Glencoe, which at the opening is beautifully green, 
with trees and cottages dotted about along the verdant valley. 

There is a farm belonging to a Mrs. MacDonald, a descendant of one of the 
unfortunate massacred MacDonalds. The Cona flows along the bottom of the 
valley, with green “haughs,” where a few cattle are to be seen, and sheep, which 
graze up some of the wildest parts of this glorious glen. A sharp turn in the 
rough, very winding, and in some parts precipitous road, brings you to the finest, 
wildest, and grandest part of the pass. Stern, rugged, precipitous mountains 
with beautiful peaks and rocks piled high one above the other, two and three 
thousand feet high, tower and rise up to the heavens on either side, without any 
signs of habitation, except where, halfway up the pass, there are some trees, and 
near them heaps of stones on either side of the road, remains of what once were 
homes, which tell the bloody, fearful tale of woe. The place itself is one which 
adds to the horror of the thought that such a thing could have been conceived 
and committed on innocent, sleeping people. How and whither could they fly? 
Let me hope that William III. knew nothing of it. 

To the right, not far on, is seen what is called Ossian’s Cave; but it must 
be more than a thousand feet above the glen, and one cannot imagine how any 
one could live there, as they pretend that Ossian did. The violence of the tor- 
rents of snow and rain, which come pouring down, has brought quantities of 
stone with them, which in many parts cover the road and make it very rough. 
It reminds me very much of the Devil’s Bridge, St. Gothard, and the Géschenen 
Pass, only that is higher but not so wild. When we came to the top, which is 
about ten miles from Ballachulish, we stopped and got out, and we three sat 
down under a low wall, just below the road, where we had a splendid view of 
those peculiarly fine wild-looking peaks, which I sketched. 

Their Gaelic names are Na tri Peathraichean (the Three Sisters), but in 
English they are often called “Faith, Hope and Charity.” 

We sat down on the grass (we three) on our plaids, and had our luncheon, 
served by Brown and Francie, and then I sketched. The day was most beautiful 
and calm. Here, however—here, in this complete solitude, we were spied upon 
by impudently inquisitive reporters, who followed us everywhere; but one in 
particular (who writes for some of the Scotch papers) lay down and watched 
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with a telescope and dodged me and Beatrice and Jane Churchill, who were 
walking about, and was most impertinent when Brown went to tell him to move, 
which Jane herself had thought of doing. 

However, he did go away at last, and Brown came back saying he thought 
there would have been a fight; for when Brown said quite civilly that the 
Queen wished him to move away, he said he had quite as good a right to remain 
there as the Queen. 

To this Brown answered very strongly, upon which the impertinent individual 
asked, “Did he know who he was?” and Brown answered he did, and that “the 
highest gentlemen in England would not dare do what he did, much less a 
reporter ’—and he must move on, or he would give him something more. 

_ And the man said, “Would he dare say that Poe those other men (all 
reporters) who were coming up?" 

And Brown answered “Yes,” he would before ‘ i de pidy who did not behave 
as he ought.” 

More strong words were used; but the others came up and advised the man 
to come away quietly, which he finally did. Such conduct ought to be known. 
We were there nearly an hour, and then began walking down a portion of the 
steep part. 

The parish clergyman, Mr. Stewart, who had followed us up, and who had 
met us when we arrived at Ballachulish, explained the names of the hills, and 
showed the exact place of the dreadful massacre. He also said that there were 
many Episcopalians there from the old Jacobite feeling, and also Roman Catho- 
lics. 

There was seldom frost in the glen, he said, but there was a good deal of snow. 

A short distance from where Ossian’s cave is shown there is a very small lake 
called Loch Treachtan, through which the Cona flows; and at the end of this 
was a cottage with some cattle and small pieces of cultivated land. We drove 
down on our return at a great pace. As we came through Ballachulish the post- 
boy suddenly stopped, and a very respectable, stout-looking old Highlander 
stepped up to the carriage with a small silver quaich, out of which he said Prince 
Charles had drunk, and also my dearest Albert in 1847, and begged that I would 
do the same. A table, covered with a cloth and with a bottle on it, was on the 
other side of the road. I felt I could hardly refuse, and therefore tasted some 
whisky out of it, which delighted the people who were standing around. His 
name, we have since heard, is W. A. Cameron. 

We drove to the same small pier where we had disembarked, and were rowed 
over again by two Highlanders in kilts. The evening was so beautiful and calm 
that the whole landscape was reflected in the lake. There is a high, conical- 
shaped hill, the commencement of the Pass of Glencoe, which is seen best from 
here; and the range of hills above Ardgour and Corran Ferry opposite was of 
the most lovely blue. The whole scene was most beautiful. Three pipers played 
while we rowed across, and the good people, who were most loyal and friendly, 
cheered loudly. We re-entered our carriages, and drove off at a quick pace. 
When we were on the shores of Loch Eil again, we stopped (but did not get out) 
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to take tea, having boiled the kettle. The setting sun cast a most glorious light, 
as yesterday, on Ben Nevis and the surrounding hills, which were quite pink, 
and gave a perfectly crimson hue to the heather on the moor below. The sky 
was pink and lilac and pale green, and became richer and richer, while the hills 
in the other direction, over Fort William, were of a deep blue. It was wonder- 
fully beautiful, and I was still able to make, or at least begin, a sketch of the 
effect of it, after we came home at a quarter to seven, from Beatrice’s window. 

Resting and writing. Leopold has had far less fine weather for his excur- 
sion than we have had. 


Sunday, September 14. 


It was dull, and there had been some rain, but it cleared, and the day was, fine, 
though not bright. 

At twenty minutes past eleven walked out with Beatrice. We walked first to 
look at the kitchen garden, which is large, and has some very nice hot-houses 
with good grapes. * * * 

At first drove out with Beatrice and Jane Churchill in the wagonette. We 
drove past the distillery; and then * * * close under and along the base of 
Ben Nevis, which rose like a giant above us. It was splendid! Straight before 
us the glen seemed to close; half way up we came to a large farm, the drive to 
which is under an avenue of ash trees. But there is no other habitation beyond 
this of any kind; and soon after the trees become fewer and fewer, though still 
a good many grow at the burnside and up the gullies of the hills. Sheep were 
grazing at a great height. The road became so rough and bad that we got out 
and walked almost a mile, but could go on farther. We were delighted with 
the solemn solitude and grandeur of Glen Nevis; it is almost finer than Glencoe. 
There was no one when we first entered the glen, but as we walked back we met 
several people coming out to look. After getting into the carriage again, I 
stopped a little to take a rough sketch. 

The farm belongs to Mrs. Campbell of Monzie, only daughter of the late Sir 
Duncan Cameron of Fassifern, who owns a good deal of Ben Nevis. Every hill 
has a name, but I cannot remember them, though I have them written down 
by the keeper at Inverlochy. As it was still a little too early to go home, we 
drove as far as the Fort and turned back, coming in at a quarter past seven. 
Writing. The post comes in at a most inconvenient hour, a little past eight. 

Dinner as usual. My favorite collie Noble is always downstairs when we 
‘ take our meals, and was so good, Brown making him lie on a chair or couch, 
and he never attempted to come down without permission, and even held a piece 
of cake in his mouth without eating it, till told he might. He is the most “bid- 
dable” dog I ever saw, and so affectionate and kind; if he thinks you are not 
pleased with him, he puts out his paws, and begs in such an affectionate way. 

Jane Churchill read. : 

Monday, September 15. 


The mist hung about the hills, but the sun struggled through. It was very 
mild and became beautiful. We decided to go up Glenfinnan and to lunch out. 
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Painted and finished two other sketches ‘ooking up Loch Eil and towards Bana- 
vie, and then wrote, after which at a quarter to twelve took a short turn in the 
grounds with Beatrice. 

At twenty minutes to one started with Beatrice and Jane Churchill in the 
sociable (Brown going each day, of course, with us on the box), and drove past 
Banavie through Corpach and up Loch Eil. * * * At the head of the loch 
stands a very ugly monument to Prince Charles Edward, looking like a sort of 
lighthouse surmounted by his statue, and surrounded by a wall. Here it was that 
he landed when he was brought by Macdonald of Borradale—whose descendant, 
now Macdonald of Glenaladale, has a house here (the only habitation to be seen) 
_—to wait for the gathering of the clans. When Prince Charlie arrived at the 
spot where the monument stands, which is close to the loch and opposite to 
Glenfinnan (the road we came going past it and on up a hill to Arisaig, twenty- 
five miles farther on), he found only a dozen peasants, and thought he had been 
betrayed, and he sat down with his head in his hands, Suddenly the sound of the 
Pipes aroused him, and he saw the clans coming down Glenfinnan. Soon after 
the Macdonalds appeared, and‘in the midst of a cheering host the Marquis of 
Tullibardine (Duke of Athole but for his attainder) unfurled the banner of 
King James. This was in August, 1745. In 1746 poor Prince Charles was a 
fugitive hiding in the mountains on the sides of Loch Arkaig and Loch Shiel. 
As we suddenly came upon Loch Shiel from the narrow glen, lit-up by bright 
sunshine, with the fine long loch and the rugged mountains, which are about 
three thousand feet high, rising all around, no habitation or building to be seen 
except the house of Glenaladale, which used to be an inn, and a large picturesque 
Catholic church, reminding one, from its elevated position to the right and above 
the house, of churches and convents abroad, I thought I never saw a lovelier or 
more romantic spot, or one which told its history so well. What a scene it must 
have been in 1745! And here was I, the descendant of the Stuarts and of the 
very king whom Prince Charles sought to overthrow, sitting and walking about 
quite privately and peaceably. 

We got out and scrambled up a high hillock off the road, where I lunched 
with Beatrice and Jane Churchill and then sketched, but did not attempt to color. 
We walked about a little, and then came down to the road to speak to Mr. Mac- 
donald of Glenaladale, whom General Ponsonby had been to speak to, and who 
had never seen me. He is a stout, robust-looking Highlander of about thirty, and 
a widower. He is a Catholic, as are all the people in this district. The priest 
is his uncle, and lives with him. He showed me some curious relics of Charles 
Edward. An old-fashioned, strange silver snuff “mull” which had been given 
by him to Macdonald’s ancestor, with the dates 1745 and 1746 engraved on it, 
for at Borradale Prince Charlie slept for the last time in Scotland; a watch 
which had belonged to him, and a ring into which some of his fair hair had been 
put, were also shown. 

This is the district called Moidart, and from the highest hills the Isle of Skye 
is seen distinctly. Lord Morton’s property comes up close to Loch Shiel, and 
to the right are Lochiel, etc., and Macdonald of Glenaladale’s in front, at the 
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head of the loch. The family used to live at Borradale near Arisaig, but acquired 
Glenaladale from the former Macdonalds of Glenaladale who emigrated to 
Prince Edward’s island after the Forty-five. 

Beatrice, Jane Churchill and Brown went up with Mr. Macdonald to the 
top of the monument, but said the ascent was very awkward and difficult. Gen- 
eral Ponsonby had been into the church, and said it was very expensively and 
handsomely decorated, but we have since heard there are only about fiity people 
in the neighborhood. We left this beautiful spot about half-past four, having 
spent two hours there. The evening was not so bright as on Friday and Satur- 
day, and there was no after-glow on the hills, Ben Nevis having its top covered 
with mist, as it often has. The horses were tired, and went rather slowly. I 
observed a flower here, which I have not seen with us at Balmoral, viz., instead 
of the large white daisies—‘Marguerites,” as the French call them, and of which 
such numbers are seen in the fields of England—there is a large yellow one, 
just the same in form, only the petals are bright yellow. 

The heather, as I before observed, is of a very full and rich kind, and, as we 
drove along, we saw it on the old walls, growing in the loveliest tufts. 

We met those dreadful reporters, including the man who behaved so ill on 
Saturday, as we were coming back. We got home at twenty minutes past six. 
Had some tea. Wrote and put everything in order. All had been settled about 
money to be given, etc. Our last nice little dinner, which I regretted. Came up 
directly after and wrote. 


Tuesday, September 16. 


Had to get up by seven, and Beatrice and I breakfasted at a quarter to eight. 
The morning was fine. 

The real name of the place used to be Torlundy, which is the name of the 
“Jochie,” or “tarn,” below the house, in the middle of which there is a little 
island on which there are ducks. The property, which is very large, sixty-four 
miles in extent, was purchased from the late Duke of Gordon by the late Lord 
Abinger, who began a house, but it was burnt down; the present Lord built this 
one, in fact, only ten years ago, and added to it since. He has called it Inver- 
lochy Castle, after the old fortress, which is supposed to have belonged to the 
Pictish Kings, but the present ruin is thought to date from the time of Edward - 
I. The Marquis of Montrose defeated the Marquis of Argyle there in 1645, an 
incident described in Sir Walter Scott’s “Legend of Montrose.” 

At a quarter past eight we left Inverlochy Castle, where we had spent very 
pleasant days. The gentlemen had gone on before. 

We drove to Banavie, where a good many people were assembled, and stepped 
on board the steamer which was on the Caledonian Canal. Here were Lord 
and Lady Abinger, whom I thanked very much for their kindness. I left an 
illustrated copy of my book and prints of Albert’s and my portraits at Inverlochy 
for Lord Abinger. She is an American lady from the Southern States, a Miss 
Macgruder, and they have five children, of whom one only is a boy. * * * 

We came to one lock, and then shortly afterwards to Gairlochy, after which 
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you enter Loch Lochy. The Caledonian Canal is a very wonderful piece of 
enginering, but traveling by it is very tedious. 

At each lock people crowded up close to the side of the steamer. As the 
river rises from Banavie to Loch Oich (which succeeds Loch Lochy), the canal 
has to raise the vessels up to that point, and again to lower them from Loch 
Oich to Inverness. The vessel, on entering the lock from the higher level, is 
enclosed by the shutting of the gates. The sluices of the lower gates are raised 
by small windlasses (it was amusing to see the people, including the crew of the 
steamer, who went on shore to expedite the operation, which is not generally 
done, run round and round to move these windlasses), and holes are thus opened 
at the bottom of the lower gates, through which the water flows till the water 
in the lock sinks to the lowest level. The lower gates are then opened, as the 
water is on the lowest level, while the upper gates keep back the water above. 
The same process raises the ships in the lock which ascend. About five or six 
feet can be raised or depressed in this manner at each lock. (I have copied this 
from an account General Ponsonby wrote for me.) 

As we entered Loch Lochy, which looked beautiful, we saw where Loch 
Arkaig lay, though it was hid from us by high ground. The hills which rise 
from Loch Lochy are excellent pasture for sheep, but the lower parts are much 
wooded. After eight miles’ sail on Loch Lochy we came to Loch Oich, which 
is entered by another lock at Laggan. Here Mr. and Mrs. Ellice (who is a first 
cousin of the Greys) were waiting, and came on board. They had wished me 
to get out and drive round their fine place, Invergarry, to rejoin the steamer at 
the next lock, but I declined, preferring to remain quietly on board, though the 
process of going through the locks is slow and necessarily tedious. It is nervous 
work to steer, for there is hardly a foot to spare on either side. Mrs. Ellice went 
on shore again, having given us some fine grapes, but Mr. Ellice remained on 
board till the next lock, Cullochy. 

While we were stopping to go through one of thie locks, a poor woman came 
and brought us a jug of milk and oat-cake, which, with their usual hospitality, 
the country people constantly offer. 

After this, and at about ten minutes past twelve, Beatrice, Jane Churchill and 
I went below and had some hot luncheon. The people from the locks looked 
down upon us, but it was unavoidable. We had now reached Fort Augustus, 
where there was again some delay and a great many people, and where there 
was a triumphal arch. Here, on this very day thirty-six years ago, my beloved 
Albert passed, and he saw poor Macdonald the Jager here, and took a liking to 
him from his appearance, and, being in want of a Jager, inquired after him and 
engaged him. 

He was keeper to Lord Digby and Colonel Porter then, and brought some 
game for dearest Albert from them, and Albert was greatly struck by his good 
looks. He was very handsome, especially in the kilt, which he habitually wore. 

The evening was beautiful, and Inverness looked extremely well on the blue 
Moray Frith. We passed a magnificent building, which is the county Lunatic 
Asylum. We had to drive six miles to the town, through a small portion of 
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which only we passed, and had to drive quickly, as it was late. The streets were 
full of decorations and arches, and lined with volunteers. Great order prevailed, 
and the people were most enthusiastic. The fine-looking old Provost was there, 
and the Master of Lovat, who walked up along the station with us. A great 
squeeze, which Brown, having a great heap of cloaks, etc., to carry, had some 
difficulty in getting through. But every one, including the dog, got safe in, and 
we traveled by tram as before. We went the same way as last year, but never 
stopped till we got to Keith, where last time our door got wrong. After this, 
about six, we had some warm tea and cold meat, which was very refreshing. A 
fine evening. 

We reached Ballater at five minutes to nine, and started at once in the open 
landau and four, preceded by the outrider with the lamp. There were a few 
drops of rain, but very slight. At twenty minutes to ten we reached Balmoral 
safely, very thankful that all had gone off so well. 


HOME-COMING OF THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH, AUGUST, 1874. F 


Saturday, August 29, 1874. 


At a quarter to two started in the landau and four with Beatrice and Lady 
Abercromby, Brown in full dress on the rumble. It was raining, so we kept the 
carriage shut, but there were decided symptoms of clearing, and by the time we 
reached Ballater the sun began to shine, and the rain ceased as I got out. 

The train with Alfred and Marie had already arrived, and Marie got out as 
I advanced. Alfred was already out of the carriage. I kissed them, and then, 
with Marie, Alfred and Beatrice, got in again, the carriage being open, and it 
was very fine. Marie wore a brown traveling dress with a hat. When we 
reached the bridge we went slowly. The Ballater company of volunteers, to the 
number of thirty (kilted in Farquharson tartan), were next it, and from here to 
the arch, and beyond it, stood all our people in full dress with their families, and 
all the tenants of the three estates with theirs, also the ladies and gentlemen. 

The pipers walked in front playing, and our keepers and others, who wore 
full dress, on either side (Brown remaining in his place on the carriage), fol- 
lowed by all the other people. 

In this way we proceeded through the arch up to Balmoral, just as when 
Helena arrived, only then there were fewer people. Leopold was in his carriage. 
We got out at the door of the Castle, and then Dr. Robertson proposed the health 
of Alfred and Marie, which was drunk by all with cheers. Then two reels were 
danced, after which we took Marie and Alfred to their rooms downstairs, and sat 
with them while they had tea. 


EL 


ae 
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DEPARTURE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES FROM ABERGELDIE 
BEFORE LEAVING FOR INDIA. 


Balmoral, Friday, September 17, 1875. 


Coming home from our drive at twenty minutes past seven, we had passed 
Bertie’s carriage in the Balloch Buie, but we heard no sound of a carriage when 
we went downstairs for dinner a little before nine, and Alix [Princess of Wales] 
liad also not arrived. Their people having come, we consulted with Charlotte 
Knollys [Lady to the Princess of Wales, eldest daughter of General Sir William 
Knollys, K. C. B., for many years at the head of the Prince of Wales’ household] 
what to do, and sent to beg Alix to come and order Bertie’s things to be brought 
to the Castle. At length, at half-past nine, Bertie arrived, very hot, having lost 
his way and been separated from the others. 

He had got four stags (and had been lucky altogether), and he asked us to 
go to dinner. We accordingly sat down—Lenchen, Beatrice, Jane Churchill and 
Lord Carnarvon. Christian had gone on to look after Bertie, but he soon 
returned. Only at ten did Alix arrive, and at ten minutes past ten, Bertie; and 
we did not get up from dinner till half-past ten. All the ladies and gentlemen 
came into the drawing-room after dinner, and all felt that this terrible parting 
was hanging over us. 

At eleven I took Bertie and Alix upstairs, and talked over various details of 
this anxious journey to India. Then it came to the saying good-night, and Bertie 
sent for Léhlein and Brown to come and take leave of him. I saw how that 
began to try him, and it grieved them. He shook hands with both, and I felt 
nearly upset myself when Brown shook him by the hand, and said: “God bless 
Your Royal Highness, and bring you safe back!” He also wished my maids 
good-bye, who were standing there. 

Poor dear Alix seemed to feel it much, and so did I, as I embraced them both 
several times, and said I would go to see them off next morning. 


Saturday, September 18, 


A dull and rather raw morning. Breakfasted alone (as Beatrice was not 
quite well, with a sort of chill) at nine in the cottage. 

At half-past nine I drove off with Lenchen to Abergeldie. There we found 
all in considerable confusion. Bertie was out in the garden, where we waited a 
little while, and then I went up, and found poor Alix putting up her things in her 
bedroom—the little girls there—the maids not yet off. At length, at a quarter 
past ten, they left. Dear Bertie wished all good-bye. Our ladies and gentlemen 
and all the people were assembled outside. Poor.dear Beatrice was the only one 
absent. Christian had gone on before. 

Bertie shook hands with all; I wished him every possible success, and that 
God would bless and protect him during this long and anxious journey to the 
East. It was very sad to see him drive off with Alix and the boys (the little 
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girls followed in another carriage), not knowing what might not happen, or if he 
would ever return. May God bless him! 


VISIT TO INVERARAY, SEPTEMBER, 1875. 
Tuesday, September 21, 1875. 


We had a family dinner at twenty minutes to nine. At a quarter past ten 
left Balmoral with Beatrice and Jane Churchill, Brown on the rumble. We 
reached Ballater by eleven, when we took the railroad. General Ponsonby and 
Sir W. Jenner met us there. Emilie, Annie, Morgan (for Beatrice), Francie 
Clark, and the footmen, Cannon, Charlie Thomson and Heir, went in attendance, 
as well as Baldry and three men of the police. The horses (six) with Bourner, 
Hutchinson and Goddard with the luggage, had gone on in advance. We 
started immediately, and very soon after lay down. We went steadily and 
slowly, but I did not sleep very well. 

Inveraray, Wednesday, September 22. 


At eight we reached Tyndrum, a wild, picturesque and desolate place in a sort 
of wild glen with green hills rising around. Here we breakfasted in the train, 
Brown having had the coffee heated which we had brought made with us, and 
some things coming from the nice-looking hotel. The morning was beauti- 
ful, just a little mist on the highest hills, which cleared off. There are a few 
straggling houses and a nice hotel at this station, where we got out and where 
Lord and Lady Breadalbane met us, as this is his property. The day was beau- 
tiful. 

We got into the sociable (that is, Beatrice, Jane Churchill and 1) with a pair 
of posthorses, Brown and Francie Clark on the box, the two gentlemen and four 
maids in a wagonette following, and further behind the unavoidable luggage 
with the footmen, etc. The road lay up a broad glen, with green hills on either 
side, on one of which are lead mines, belonging to Lord Breadalbane. It was 
very winding, very rough, and continually up and down, and we went very 
slowly. Looking back, behind Tyndrum was a fine range of hills which are in 
the forest of the Black Mount. Passed the entrance of a broad glen with many 
trees called Gleriorchy (the second title of Breadalbane), and saw all along 
where the railway is being made. A small stream flows at the bottom. To the 
left we saw Ben Luie; then as we descended, the country became more and more 
beautiful, with trees and copsewood sprinkled about, till we came to Dalmally, 
lying embosomed in trees, with Ben Cruachan and its adjacent range rising 
close before us, with the bluest shadows and tints on all the heights, and the 
sky pure and bright with a hot sun, though a good deal of air. Looking back 
we still saw the other green hills from which we had come. 

As it approaches Dalmally the road goes under trees till you reach the inn, 
which stands quite alone. The church is beautifully situated at the bottom of the 
glen, and is surrounded by trees. There was no large crowd here, and the 
people behaved very well. Dalmally is thirteen miles from Tyndrum. Four 


‘ 
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horses were put on here to drag us up the first hill, which was long and high, 
and brought us in view of Loch Awe, which looked beautiful. Here the leaders 
were taken off. Loch Awe extends back a good way, and we could just see 
Kilchurn Castle, of historic celebrity, and the beautiful head of the loch with 
high hills on the right, and the islands of Innishail and Ardchone, besides many 
smaller ones. On the first-named of these is said to be buried an ancestor of the 
Argylls. The loch-is thirty miles in length, and as it stretches out and widens 
the hills become much flatter. We drove quite round the head of Loch Awe, 
then passed Cladich, and here the ground became very broken, and high hills 
were seen in the background, towering above the nearer ones. Bracken with 
birch and oak, etc., grow profusely among the green hills and rocks, much as 
they do near Inverlochy, Loch Eil, etc. Here and there were small knots of 
people, but not many. 

About five or six miles before Inveraray, at a place called Crais-na-Schilea- 
caich, at the foot of Glen Aray, where the Duke’s property begins, four of our 
own horses were waiting, and here dear Louise and Lorne met us, looking 
pleased and well. Lorne rode, and dear Louise got into her pony-carriage and 
drove after us. We soon after came to an arch with a Gaelic inscription—‘‘Ceud 
mille Failte do’n Bhan Rhighinn do Inerara” (A hundred thousand welcomes 
to the Queen to Inveraray). A very stout tenant’s wife, Mrs. McArthur, pre- 
sented me with a nosegay, which a child she held in her arms gave me. 

On we went along Glen Aray, the road as we approached Inveraray Castle 
being bordered on either side by trees. When we reached the gate there were 
two halberdiers, whilst others were posted at intervals along the approach, 
dressed in Campbell tartan kilts with brown coats turned back with red, and 
bonnets with a black cock’s tail and bog-myrtle (the Campbell badge). With 
them.were also the pipers of the volunteers. In front of the house the volun- 
teers in kilts and red jackets, and the artillery volunteers in blue and silver, of 
whom Lorne is the colonel, were drawn up, and a good many spectators were 
assembled. The Duke and Duchess of Argyll and their six girls were at the 
door: the outside steps are now under glass and made into a sort of conservatory. 

The Duke and Duchess took us upstairs at once to our rooms, part of which 
are Louise’s; very comfortable, not large, but cheerful, and having a beautiful 
view of Loch Fyne. It was one when we arrived, and we lunched at two, only 
Louise, Beatrice and Lorne, in a nice room (in fact the Duchess’ drawing-room ) 
with tapestry, at the foot of the stairs. Brown (who has attended me at all the 
meals since we came here) waited, helped by two or three of the Duke’s people. 
After lunch we went into the large drawing-room, next door to where we had 
lunched in 1847, when Lorne was only two years old. And now I return, alas! 
without my beloved husband, to find Lorne my son-in-law! ; 

In the drawing-room I found Lord and Lady Dufferin (who are staying 
here) as well as Sir John and Lady Emma McNeill. She is the Duke’s only 
sister, and he a very fine old man (now eighty), who was formerly my minister 
in Persia. Went upstairs to rest and sketch the splendid Ardkinglass Hills, from 
the window of the little turret which forms my dressing-room. Then had tea, 
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and at half-past five drove out with Louise and Beatrice by the todge called Crei- 
tabhille, through part of the wood or forest where the beeches are splendid, as also 
the spruces, on past Ballachanooran, by the upper road, green hills, trees, oaks, 
ferns, and broken ground all along, like at Loch Eil, past Achnagoul, a little vil- 
lage lying close under the hill, to the Douglas Water, a small, rapid stream. * * 

We drove back through the small town of Inveraray, which is close to the 
gates of the Castle, and looks pretty from my window with its small pier, where 
we landed in 1847, and near to which there is a curious old Celtic cross. There 
are two inns, three churches, and a jail, for it is a country town. On coming 
home we walked a little in the garden close to the house, and came in at ten 
minutes past seven. Resting. Writing. Dinner at half-past eight in the room 
in which we lunched. The Duke and Duchess, Louise, Beatrice and Lady 
Churchill dined with me. Then went for a short while into the drawing- 
rooms Hi Fase 


Thursday, September 23. 


This sad anniversary, when my beloved sister was taken from me, whom I 
miss so continually, returns for the third time. 

A fine morning. Breakfasted in my sitting-room at a quarter to ten with 
Louise and Beatrice. My sitting-room is generally Louise’s bedroom, which 
had been specially arranged by her for me, and in the recess the Duchess had 
placed a picture of Balmoral, copied from A. Becker’s picture. * * * 

At a little after eleven I walked out with Louise and Beatrice along the 
approach, and then turned up through the wood and up the lower walk of Duna- 
quoich, the hill opposite the house, which is wooded nearly to the top, on which 
is a tower, and walked along under magnificent trees, chiefly beeches and some 
very fine spruces, that reminded me of Windsor Park and Reinhardtsbrunn. We 
walked on some way, passed a well and a small cottage, where the poultry is 
kept, where there is a funny, good-natured woman called Mrs. McNicholl, who 
kissed Louise’s hand and knelt down when I came up, and said to Louise, when 
she heard I was coming, “How: shall I speak to her?” We went into the little 
cottage, where another old woman of eighty lives. She looked so nice and 
tidy with a clean white mutch. We then walked down and came back along the 
river, which flows quite close to the house into the sea, and is full of fish. We 
were in at twenty minutes to one. Luncheon at two, just like spronmesis!> The day 
was dull, but quite fair and clear. Drawing and painting. 

At a quarter past four drove out with Louise, Beatrice, and the Duchess, in 
my wagonette. 

After going for some distance the same way as yesterday afternoon, we 
turned into a wooded drive, leading to the Glen of Essachosan, where there are 
the most beautiful spruces, and some silver firs which reminded me in height 
and size of those on the road to Eberstein, near Baden, and only what they call 
the Queen’s drive, made for me in 1871, past Lechkenvohr, whence there is a 
fine view of the loch and surrounding hills, Ben Een, Ben Buie, etc. The road 
is very steep going down to the Curling Pond and Black Bull Cottage; then 
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over Carlonnan Bridge down to some falls, and back along the approach to the 
Dhu Loch, under the avenue of fine old beeches which, joining as they do, 
almost form an aisle. Eleven, alas! were blown down two years ago; they were 
planted by the Marquis of Argyll two hundred years ago. You come rapidly 
upon the Dhu Loch, a small but very pretty loch—a complete contrast to our 
Dhu Loch, for this is surrounded by green and very wooded hills, with the 
extremely pretty and picturesque Glen Shira in the background, which is richly 
wooded. We drove along the right bank of the Shira River, up as far as the 
small farm of Drum Lee, most prettily situated on the hillside some way up, 
passing one or two other farms—one especially, a very strange old building. 
_ We took our (made) tea, and Elizabeth (the Duchess) greatly admired the con- 

venient arrangement (viz., the bag into which cups, etc., are fitted), and then 
drove back the same way and along the shore road. Home at ten minutes to 
seven. A charming drive, but there was a very high and cold wind. 

Louise, Beatrice, the Duchess of Argyll, Lord and Lady Dufferin, and Sir 
John and Lady Emma McNeill dined with me, as yesterday. Went again for a 
short while into the drawing-room, where the Duke presented some other peo- 
ple. * * * Went upstairs with Beatrice and Jane Churchill, Louise always 
remaining below. 


Friday, September 24. 


Raining and blowing. Breakfasted with my two dear children. The rain 
ceased, and at a little past twelve I walked with Louise and Beatrice up by the 
lodge at the stables. * * * In at twenty minutes past one. It was dull and 
dark. 

Ata quarter past five, after tea, started with Louise, Beatrice, and Jane 
Churchill in the rain, which turned to a heavy downpour. 

We drove up the way we had previously walked, by the private road, under 
trees the whole way, to Lynn a Gluthen, the highest fall of the Aray, which is 
very pretty. There we had to get out to walk over a wooden bridge, which 
Louise said they did not like to drive over, and came back by the high road. 
By this time the weather had quite cleared, and so we drove on past the inn of 
Inveraray, through a gate which is always left open, and up what is called the 
“Town Avenue,” consisting entirely of very old beeches joining overhead and 
nearly a mile long, at the back of the town. We came back by the lime avenue 
in the deer park, and in by a gate close to the pleasure-ground at half-past six.” 
The halberdiers, all tenants of the Duke, kept guard the whole day. 

We dined at a quarter past eight on account of the ball—only Louise, Beatrice, 
Jane Churchill and I. Went into the drawing-room for a moment. * * * 
At a quarter past ten we drove across to the temporary pavilion, where the ball 
to the tenants was to take place. Louise, Beatrice and Jane Churchill went with 
me in the Duke’s coach. The Duke, Lorne and Colin received us, and the 
Duchess and all the girls and the other ladies were inside at the upper end on a 
raised platform, where we all sat. It is a very long and handsome room, I believe 
a hundred and thirty feet long, and was built at the time of Louise’s marnage. 
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It was handsomely decorated with flags, and there were present between seven 
and eight hundred people—tenants with their wives and families, and many peo- 
ple from the town; but it was not like the Highland balls I have been accustomed 
to, as there were many other dances besides reels. The band could not play reels 
(which were played by the piper), and yet came from Glasgow! The bail began, 
however, with a reel; then came a country dance, then another reel. Louise 
danced a reel with Brown, and Beatrice with one of the Duke’s foresters; but 
the band could only play a country dance tune for it. Another reel with pipes, 
in which Jane Churchill danced with Brown, and Francie Clark with Annie 
(Mrs. Macdonald, my wardrobe maid), Louise and Beatrice dancing in another 
reel with one of the other people and Mr. John Campbell. Then came a “schot- 
tische,” which seemed to be much liked there, and more reels, and lastly a “‘tem- 
pete,” in which Louise and Beatrice danced. 


Saturday, September 25. 


A pouring morning. Breakfast as usual with my two dear children—dear 
Louise so kind and attentive, so anxious I and all my people should be com- 
fortable, thinking of everything. It cleared, and at half-past eleven I walked out 


with Louise (Beatrice walked with Jane Churchill and the girls) to the kennel, 


along the River Aray. * * * 

At ten minutes past four drove out with Louise, Beatrice and the Duke in the 
wagonette, and took a charming drive, the afternoon being very fine and bright. 
We went out the same way we had been on Wednesday, and once or twice 
besides, along the avenue called Ballachanooran, by the deer park (a great many 
gates having to be opened, as they must be kept locked to prevent the deer 
getting out), and struck into the Lochgilphead Road beyond Cromalt. We then 
passed, as on the first day, Dalchenna and Killean, Achnagoul and Achin- 
drain: $e 

We got home by half-past six. Besides our two daughters and the Duke 
and Duchess, Lady Dufferin and Colin Campbell dined with me. Went as usual 
into the drawing-room for a little while, and then upstairs to my room. Beatrice 
remained with Jane and me. 


Sunday, September 26. 


The morning was very wet, so decided after our usual nice breakfast not to 
go out, but wrote, etc. At a quarter to twelve we attended divine service in the 
house, in the large dining-room, which is a long room. Dr. MacGregor per- 
formed the service. Went afterwards into the drawing-room and the two 
libraries, the newer of which had been arranged by Louise and Lorne. 

There are some fine pictures in the drawing-room—one of the Marquis of 
Argyll who was beheaded, of Field Marshal Conway by Gainsborough, of Duke 
Archibald, who built the house, etc., also of the present Duke’s handsome grand- 
_ mother, who married first a Duke of Hamilton, secondly a Duke of Argyll. 

Luncheon as usual. Then upstairs, and at twenty minutes to four walked 
out with Louise, Beatrice and Jane Churchill, and went along by the river, 
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which had been over the road in the night, on to the “Miller’s Lynn,” the first 
falls, which are very pretty and were very full, but are not near as high as the 
Garbhalt. We met some of the party coming back, and then some way further 
up the river got into the carriage and drove to the “middle fall,” or Essachlay, 
where we got out and walked to look at the fall; then drove to Lynn a Gluthen 
and saw the third fall, after which we drove some distance up Glen Aray, beyond 
Stronmagachan to Tullich Hill, then back again past the stables, and on 
through the Town Avenue back, and in by ten minutes past six. 

Took tea with Beatrice and Louise, who came in rather late, afterward read 
and wrote. Besides Louise and Beatrice, Lorne, Elizabeth Campbell, Jane 
Churchill and General Ponsonby dined with me. We went into the drawing- 


“room for a short while as usual. 


Monday, September 27. 


It was a dreadfully rough night, pouring and blowing fearfully, and we 
heard it had thundered and lightened. After our nice little breakfast and writing, 
I went out at eleven with Louise, and met the Duke and the rest in the pleasure- 
grounds, where I planted a small cedar of Lebanon. * * * Then went on a 
little farther to where the road turns near the river, and planted a small silver 
fir, opposite to a magnificent one which my beloved Albert had admired in 1847. 
Beatrice walked up meanwhile with Jane Churchill, Evelyn and Frances Camp- 
bell, to the top of the fine hill of Dunaquoich, opposite the Castle, after seeing the 
trees planted, and was to plant one herself when she came down. I drove off 
with Louise past the Creitabhille Lodge, * * * and then got out and walked 
up a long, steep path in the wood to obtain a view, of which, however, we did 
not see much. I am sure we walked a mile and a half up to the top, and it was a 
long pull, but I walked well. However, in going down, the wet grass and moss 
made me slip very much, having no nails to my boots, and twice I came down 
completely. 

We drove back by Essachosan as quickly as we could at a quarter to one. 
The trees are wonderfully thick, and the tangled undergrowth of fern, etc., is 
almost like a jungle. We had hardly any rain. Luncheon as usual. Drawing. 
The views from my room were so fine. While I was dressing to go out, Louise 
brought in Archibald Campbell’s two lovely little children, little Neil, a dear 
pretty fair boy of three, very like Archie as a child, and the baby, Elspeth, who 
is beautiful; brown curly hair, enormous dark blue eyes fringed with very long 
dark eyelashes, and a small mouth and nose. 

At ten minutes to four drove oft in the wagonette with Louise, Beatrice and 
Lorne, out by the approach along the foot: of Dunaquoich, past the yew and 
chestnut avenue, over the Garonne Bridge, along the lochside. * * * We 
* * * encountered a tremendous shower, which only ceased as we were quite 
near home. We were home at twenty minutes to seven. Besides Louise and 
Beatrice, the Duke and Duchess and Sir John and Lady Emma McNeill dined 
with me. Mr. D. Macleod gone; the others remain. 
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Tuesday, September 28. 


Bright and then showery. At a little past eleven drove with Louise and 
Beatrice along the seashore as far as Douglass Water Point, where we stopped 
to sketch between the frequent showers. the view being lovely and the lights so 
effective. i 

Home through the town by a quarter to one. 

Painting. Luncheon as each day, after which again painting. At a quarter 
to four started off in a shower in the wagonette, with Louise, Beatrice, and 
Jane Churchill, for Glen Shira. We drove * * * up to the head of Glen 
Shira, * * * and then went up to where the glen closes, and on the brae 
there is a keeper’s cottage, just above which are the remains of a house where 
Rob Roy lived for some time concealed, but on sufferance. His army or fol- 
lowers were hidden in Glen Shira. 

We stopped twice afterwards to make a slight sketch of this lovely green 
glen, so picturesque and peaceful-looking, and then to take another view from the 
lower end of the Dhu Loch, in which Louise helped me. She also sketched the 
glen, and had done a sketch this morning. She has such talent, dear good child, 
and I felt so sad to leave her. The evening was quite fine, it having cleared up 
and all the heavy clouds vanished when we arrived at the head of the glen. In 
at twenty minutes past six. Busy arranging papers, painting, etc. Besides 
Louise and Beatrice, the Duke and Duchess, Lady Dufferin and Mr. J. Campbell 
dined with me. Went again into the drawing-room and took leave of the Duf- 
ferins, who were to go next day. : 

He starts on the 8th for Canada. Dear Louise came up with me to my room, 
and stayed a little while talking with me. 


Wednesday, September 29. 


Vicky’s and Fritz’s engagement day—already twenty years ago! God bless 
them! 

Got up before eight, and at half-past eight breakfasted for the last time with 
dear Louise and Beatrice. Then dressed before half-past nine and went down- 
stairs. The early morning was fair, though misty, but unfortunately by half- 
past eight the mist had come down and it rained. It was decided that the horses 
should go back overland (having had such a terrible journey from the difficult 
embarkation and landing) by Dalmally, stopping all night at Tyndrum and com- 
ing on next day. The van was to go by sea. Some of the things belonging to 
our toilettes (which were in far too cumbrous boxes) we kept with us. I took 
leave of the whole family, and, with a heavy heart, of my darling Louise. It 
rained very much as we drove off, and for some time afterwards, to make it more 
melancholy. 

We left Inveraray at half-past nine, and drove out by the same gateway as 
on our arrival, but afterward went along the seashore to the head of the loch. 
We then turned to the right, still along the lochside, and changed horses at 
twenty minutes to eleven at a small inn called Cairndow, where the dear little 
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Campbell children are staying, and who were at the window—such lovely chil- 
dren! There were a few people collected, and the harness as well as the horses 
had to be changed, and a pair of leaders put on to pull us up the long steep 
ascent in Glenkinglass. This caused a delay of ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour. It rained rather heavily, the mist hanging over the hills most provok- 
ingly. We passed Ardkinglass (Mr. Callander’s), and then turned up to the left 
through the very wild and desolate Glenkinglass. The high green hills with 
hardly any habitations reminded me of the Spital of Glenshee. The mist lifted 
just enough to let one see the tops of the hills below which we were passing. 
The road was steep, and, just as we were getting near the top, the leaders, which 
had repeatedly stopped, refused to pull any further, reared and kicked and jibbed, 
so that we really thought we should never get on, and should perhaps have to 
sleep at some wayside inn. But we stopped, and Brown had the leaders taken 
off near a small tarn, called Loch Restel, and he and Francie walked. We then 
got on much better. A little further on we passed a few scattered huts, and at 
last we reached the top of this long ascent. The rain, which had been very heavy 
just when our plight was at its worst, stopped, and the day cleared. 

At the summit of the pass is the spot called Rest and be Thankful, from an 
inscription cut upon a stone by the regiment that made the road, which was one 
of the military roads to open up the Highlands constructed by Government 
under the superintendence of Marshal Wade. The stone still remains, but the 
words are much defaced. Here we came upon the splendid steep wild pass of 
Glen Croe, something like Glencoe, but not so fine and the road much steeper. 
It reminds me of the Devil’s Elbow, and even of the Devil’s Bridge in the 
Goschenen Pass on the St. Gothard. We got out and walked down the road, 
which goes in a zigzag. A few people who had walked up from the coach were 
standing there. As at Glencoe the stream flows in the hollow of the pass, and 
there were some cattle and a house or two. The sun even came out all at once 
and lit up the wild grand scene. We got into the carriage near the bottom, and 
drank Fritz and Vicky’s healths. 

There was no more heavy rain, though there were frequent showers suc- 
ceeded by most brilliant sunshine. We drove on under and by trees, and saw 
high hill tops, including the peak of Ben Lomond, and then came upon Loch 
Long, a sea loch, which we sailed up in 1847, and drove part of the way along the 
shore, on the opposite side of which lie Arrochar and several pretty villas. We 
went round the head of the loch, where stood Lady Welby (formerly Victoria 
Wortley) and her children, and drove along under an arch near the bridge, pass- 
ing through the village of Arrochar, which is in Dumbartonshire, and here had a 
very good view of the celebrated Cobbler, or Ben Arthur. We next changed 
horses at Tarbet, quite a small village, where there was a sort of arch, composed 
of laurels and flowers stretched across the road. There were a good many people 
here, who pressed in upon us a good deal. Here General Ponsonby presented 
Mr. H. C. Crum Ewing, Lord Lieutenant of Dumbartonshire. He preceded us 
a little way in his carriage, and then followed us. 

The drive along Loch Lomond, which we came upon almost immediately 
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after Tarbet, was perfectly beautiful. We wound along under trees on both 
sides, with the most lovely glimpses of the head of the loch, and ever and anon 
of Loch Lomond itself below the road; the hills which rose upon our right 
reminding me of Aberfoyle, near Loch Ard, and of the lower part of the Pilatus. 
Such fine trees, numbers of hollies growing down almost into the water, and 
such beautiful capes and little bays and promontories! The loch was extremely 
rough, and so fierce was the wind, that the foam was blown like smoke along the 
deep blue of the water. The gale had broken some trees. The sun lit up the 
whole scene beautifully, but we had a few slight showers. It reminded me of 
Switzerland. I thought we saw everything so much better than we had formerly 
done from the steamer. As we proceeded, the hills became lower, the loch 
widened, and the many wooded islands appeared. We next changed horses at 
Luss, quite a small village—indeed the little inn stands almost alone, and they 
drove us close up to it, but there was a great crowding and squeezing, and some 
children screamed with fright; two presented nosegays to Beatrice and me, and 
a poor woman offered me a bag of “sweeties.” 

From here we drove along past the openings of Glen Luss and Glen Finlas, 
which run up amongst the fine hills to the right, the loch being on our left, and 
the road much wooded. There are slate quarries close to Luss. About two miles 
from Luss we drove through Sir J. Colquhoun’s place, Rossdhu, which com- 
mands a beautiful view of Ben Lomond and the loch, and drove up to the house, 
where Highland volunteers were drawn up, and where we stopped without get- 
ting out of the carriage, and I received a nosegay from Sir J. Colquhoun’s little 
girl and a basket of fruit. His uncle was drowned two years ago in the loch, 
crossing over from an island where he had been shooting, and the body was not 
found for a fortnight; the keepers with him were also drowned. We drove on, 
passing several other places, and everywhere were arches of flowers, flags, etc., 
and the poorest people had hung out handkerchiefs for flags. We were followed 
by endless “machines” full of people, and many on foot running, and our horses 
were bad and went very slowly. However, as we approached Balloch, through 
which we did not pass, but only went up to the station, though the crowds were 
very great, perfect order was kept. The militia was out, and we got quite easily 
into the train at a quarter-past three. 

Here again a nosegay was presented, and Mr. A. Orr Ewing, member for 
the county, and Mr. Smollett, the Convener, whom we had seen on board the 
steamer six years ago, were presented. Balloch is a manufacturing place for 
dyeing, and is connected with the trade in Glasgow. We had some cold luncheon 
as soon as we got into the train. 

Our next stoppage was at Stirling, where there was an immense concourse 
of people, and the station prettily decorated. The evening was very fine, the 
pretty scenery appearing to great advantage, and the sky lovely. After this it 
got rapidly dark. We stopped at Perth and at the Bridge of Dun, where Jane 
Churchill got into our carriage and we had some tea; and then at Aberdeen, 
where it poured. At twenty minutes to ten we arrived at Ballater, and at once 
got into our carriage, and reached Balmoral at twenty-five minutes to eleven. 
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HIGHLAND FUNERAL, OCTOBER, 1875. 


Thursday, October 21, 1875. 


Much grieved at its being a worse day than ever for the funeral of Brown’s 
father, which sad ceremony was to take place to-day. The rain is hopeless—the 
ninth day! Quite unheard of! I saw good Brown a moment before breakfast; 
he was low and sad, and then going off to Micras. At twenty minutes to twelve 
drove with Beatrice and Janie Ely to Micras. As we drove up (unfortunately 
. raining much) we met Dr. Robertson, and all along near the house were num- 
bers of people—Brown told me afterwards he thought above a hundred. * * * 
Brown * * * took us to the kitchen, where was poor, dear old Mrs. Brown 
sitting near the fire and much upset, but still calm and dignified; Mrs. William 
Brown was most kind and helpful, and the old sister-in-law and her daughter; 
* * * the sons, and a few whom Brown sent out of the kitchen, were in the 
other small room, where was the coffin. A small passage always divides the 
kitchen and the sitting-room in this old sort of farmhouse, in front of which is 
the door—the only door. Mr. Campbell, the minister of Crathie, stood in the 
passage at the door, every one else standing close outside. As soon as he began 
his prayer, poor, dear old Mrs. Brown got up and came and stood near me— 
able to hear, though, alas! not to see—and leant on a chair during the very 
impressive prayers, which Mr. Campbell gave admirably. When it was over, 
Brown came and begged her to go and sit down while they took the coffin away, 
the brothers bearing it. Every one went out and followed, and we also hurried 
out and. just saw them place the coffin in the hearse, and then we moved on to a 
hillock, whence we saw the sad procession wending its way sadly down. The 
sons were there, whom I distinguished easily from their being near good Brown, 
who wore his kilt walking near the hearse. All walked, except our gentlemen, 
who drove. It fortunately ceased raining just then. JI went back to the house, 
and tried to soothe and comfort dear old Mrs. Brown, and gave her a mourning 
brooch with a little bit of her husband’s hair which had been cut off yesterday, 
and I shall give a locket to each of the sons. 

When the coffin was being taken away, she sobbed bitterly. 

We took some whisky and water and cheese, according to the universal High- 
land custom, and then left, begging the dear old lady to bear up. I told her the 
parting was but for a time. We drove quickly on, and saw them go into the 
kirkyard, and through my glasses I could see them carry the coffin in. I was 
grieved I could not be in the kirkyard. 

Saw my good Brown at a little before two. He said all had gone off well, but 
he seemed very sad. * * * Every one was very kind and full of sympathy, 
and Brown was greatly gratified by the respect shown to him and his family to- 
day. 
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UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT AT 
EDINBURGH, 1876. 


Holyrood, August 17, 1876. 


Beloved Mamma’s birthday. 

How often she came to Edinburgh for a few days on her way to and from 
Abergeldie, and how much she always liked it! 

We arrived yesterday morning at Edinburgh at eight o’clock. We had a good 
night. Unfortunately the weather was misty, and even a little rain fell. No dis- 
tance could well be seen. Dear Arthur came to breakfast (always in uniform). 
At eleven o'clock went and sat out till half-past twelve, under an umbrella and 
with screens, on the side of the Abbey facing Arthur’s Seat. Wrote and signed, 
Brown always helping to dry the signatures. 

Read also in the papers a very nice account given in the “Courant” of what 
passed yesterday. Many interruptions. The day improving. Crowds flocking 
into the town, troops marching, bands playing—just as when any great event 
takes place in London. 

The last time that my dearest Albert ever appeared in public was in Edin- 
burgh on October 23 [1861], only six weeks before the end of all, when he laid 
the first stone of the new Postoffice, and I looked out of the window to see him 
drive off in state, or rather in dress, London carriages, and the children went 
to see the ceremony. It was in Edinburgh, too, that dearest Mamma appeared 
for the last time in public—being with me at the Volunteer Review in 1860, 
which was the first time she had driven with me in public for twenty years! 

At half-past three we started in three carriages: Beatrice, Leopold, and I in 
the third; Brown (in full dress) and Collins behind; Leopold in the Highland 
dress; dear Arthur, commanding the full Sovereign’s escort of the Seventh 
Hussars, riding next to me. 

We drove out to the right—by Abbey Hill, the Regent Road, Princes Street, 
then turning into St. Andrew Square, along George Street to Charlotte Square. 
Enormous crowds everywhere clustering upon the Calton Hill and round and 
upon all the high monuments. The decorations were beautiful along the streets 
and on the houses, Venetian masts with festoons of flags on either side of Princes 
Street and St. Andrew Street. St. Andrew Square also was beautifully decorated, 
and the few inscriptions were very touching and appropriate. The day was quite 
fair, though dull (which, however, under the circumstances, was better than a 
very scorching sun like yesterday) and heavy, and not clear as to distance. The 
_ crowd, which was all along most hearty and enthusiastic, was densest at Char- 
lotte Square. The Duke of Buccleuch received us, and the Royal Archers kept 
the ground. 

We walked up to a dais handsomely arranged, where I stood between Beatrice 
and Leopold (who were a little behind me). Dear Arthur’s sense of duty was so 
great, that he would not dismount and stand near me, but remained with the 
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escort which he commanded, and which waited near our carriage. The ladies and 
gentlemen, Mr. Cross (Home Secretary), etc., standing behind them; the Coim- 
mittee, with the Duke of Buccleuch at their head, below. A large inclosure 
railed off was full of spectators, including all the highest and principal people, 
the Duchesses of Athole and Roxburghe, the Dowager Lady Ruthven, Sir 
Thomas Biddulph, etc.; and our maids also were there, but I saw none of then. 

The ceremony began by a short prayer (which was somewhat disturbed by a 
great noise made by the crowd) offered up by Dr. Milligan, one of the Deans of 
the Chapel Royal. Then my dearest Albert’s chorale, with words like a National 
Anthem, was beautifully sung by a choir, accompanied by the band of the 79th, 

_led by Professor H. Oakeley, Mus. Doc. and Professor of Music in the University 
of Edinburgh. The Duke of Buccleuch then presented the Executive Com- 
mittee, of which he himself is Chairman, and which consisted of Sir J. McNeill, 
G. C. B., Sir William Gibson Craig, Sir Daniel McNee, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and 
Mr. William Walker. After this, the Duke of Buccleuch read a very pretty 
address, in which, besides my beloved Husband, dear Mamma was alluded to, 
and I read a reply. 

Mr. Cross then declared that I wished the Statue (an equestrian one) to be 
unveiled, which was done most successfully, without a hitch. The effect of the 
monument as a whole, with the groups at the angles of the pedestal, is very 
good. The Coburg March was played, and its well-known strain ever brings 
back dear and sweet memories. 

_ Mr. Steell, the sculptor, was presented, and this was followed by the singing 
of another beautiful chorale, with touching words and music, the latter com- 
posed by Professor Oakeley, who is a wonderful musician, and plays beautifully 
on the organ. We then, followed by our own suite, the Committee, and Mr. 
Steell, walked round the Statue and examined the groups of bas-reliefs. The 
three sculptors who had executed the groups were also presented. Brown 
followed us round, having stood behind us the whole time. He was delighted 
with the reception. 

We drove back by South Charlotte Street and Princes Street. The horses of 
the Yeomanry and even some of the Hussars were very restive, and kept plung- 
ing and whirling round upon our horses. One of the Hussars, in particular, got 
in between our horses, and nearly caused an accident. We got back by ten 
minutes to five o’clock. 

We looked out of the window to see Arthur ride off, and then I knighted 
Mr. Steell, who looked very happy. He has now long white hair—such a kind, 
good man! I also knighted Professor Oakeley, who is still very lame, having 
met with a dreadful accident in Switzerland some years ago. His mother was a 
Murray (daughter of Lord Charles Murray Aynsley) and sister to the mother 
of Mrs. Drummond of Megginch, and his sister married an uncle of Fanny 
Drummond. Dear Augusta Stanley took much interest in him. 

I had a large dinner in the old dining-room below, where I had not dined 
since my darling Albert’s time in 1861. I sat in the middle, opposite to where I 
used to sit. The partv consisted of Arthur. who led me in and sat near me, and 
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Leopold and Beatrice, all our people, the Duke of Buccleuch (who sat near me) 
and Lady Mary Scott, Lord Lothian (the Duke’s son-in-law), Lord Dalkeith, 
young Lord Elgin, Lord Rosebery, the Dowager Lady Dunmore and Lady 
Adine Murray, Lord and Lady Elphinstone, Sir John and Lady Emma McNeill, 
Mr. Cross, the Honorable B. Primrose, Major-General J. N. Stuart, and 
Colonel Hale of the 7th Hussars (Colonel of dear Arthur’s regiment). The band 
of the 7th Hussars played during dinner, and Ross played during dessert. 
Brewn waited on me. 

Every one seemed pleased, and talked of the great success of the day. Mr. 
Cross was delighted. I remained talking some little time in the drawing-room, 
and then went upstairs and looked with Beatrice out of the window at the 
rockets. Such a noise in the streets and from the trains! 


PRESENTATION OF COLORS TO “THE ROYAL SCOTS,” 
SEPTEMBER, 1876. 


Balmoral, September 26, 1876. 


An earlier lunch. It had appeared to clear, and the rain was far less heavy. 
We started at three. The ladies and gentlemen had all gone on before in car- 
riages, and many of our people went to Ballater, as it was a great novelty for the 
people here. * * * We drove to the left of the railway through a wood, 
avoiding the town, * * * on to the open space. * * * 

* * * Then followed, after the Royal salute, the trooping of the colors, 
with all its peculiar and interesting customs, marching and counter-marching, 
‘the band playing the fine old marches of the “Garb of old Gaul” and “Dumbarton 
Drums,” also the march from the “Fille du Régiment,” which was evidently 
played as a compliment to me, whom they considered as “born in the regiment,” 
my father having commanded it at the time I was born. Then came the piling 
of the drums and the prayer by Mr. Middleton, minister of Ballater, after which 
the new colors were given to me. I handed them to the two sub-lieutenants who 
were kneeling, and then I said the following words: 

“In entrusting these colors to your charge, it gives me much pleasure to 
remind you that I have been associated with your regiment from my earliest 
infancy, as my dear father was your Colonel. He was proud of his profession, 
and I was always told to consider myself a soldier’s child. I rejoice in having 
a son who has devoted his life to the army, and who, I am confident, will ever 
prove worthy of the name of a British soldier. I now present these colors to 
you, convinced that you will always uphold the glory and reputation of my first 
Regiment of Foot—the Royal Scots.” 


—- s 
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EXPEDITION TO LOCH MAREE. 


Wednesday, September 12, 1877. 


A dull morning, very mild. Had not a good night. Up at a quarter-past 
eight, breakfasting at a quarter to nine (I had packed my large boxes with 
papers, etc., with Brown, before breakfast on Monday, as all the heavier luggage 
had to be sent on in advance), and at a quarter-past nine left Balmoral with 
Beatrice and the Duchess of Roxburghe, leaving Leopold, who was himself to 
start at ten a. m. for Dunkeld. 

: Brown was on the rumble of the landau, his leg now really fairly well, but 

he looks pulled. (When we went on board the “Thunderer,’ August 12, at 
Osborne, Brown had fallen through an open place inside the turret, and gota 
severe hurt on the shin. He afterwards damaged it again, when it was nearly 
healed, by jumping off the box of the carriage.) 


* * * * * * * * 


It began to rain very soon, and went on till we almost reached Ballater, 
when we got into the railway. Here General Ponsonby and Sir William Jenner . 
met us. Wilmore, Morgan, Cannon, Francie Clark (with darling Noble), and 
Heir went with us. Annie Macdonald, Hollis the cook, Lockwood, Seymour 
(who replaced poor Goddard), and Lizzie Stewart (the housemaid) went on before 
us on Monday. 

The day cleared and gradually became very fine. Passed through Aberdeen, 
which looked very handsome, and where we much admired a new tower added 
to a college. Stopped at Dyce Junction at nineteen minutes to twelve. Near 
Aberdeen we saw the corn already cut, which is unusually early. Passed close 
under Benachie, the heather beautiful everywhere. At one o’clock we had our 
luncheon, and dear Noble came in and was so good and quiet. At twenty-five 
minutes past one stopped at Keith, where we had stopped in 1872 and where we 
had then been obliged to take two people into the carriage to open a door 
through which the maids passed, and which had got fixed. The volunteers and a 
number of people were waiting for us here. About Keith the corn was sadly 
destroyed, but around Elgin it was better. 

Soon after this appeared the lovely hills of the Moray Frith—really beautiful: 
the land-locked sea so-blue, with heavy fields of yellow corn (harvesting going 
on) in the undulating ground, with trees and woods here and there, formed a 
lovely picture. An old ruined church (Kinloss Abbey) we passed to the right, 
and Forres at eighteen minutes past two. Then Nairn, lying low on the Frith, 
but very picturesque with the hills rising around. Near here poor Jane 
Churchill’s sister, Cecilia Brinckman, died on August 16, which is the cause that 
dear Jane is not with us now. 

The heather was so brilliant, and the sea, though very rough, was blue, which 
had a lovely effect; but the bracken, and even the trees, have begun to turn 
here, as well as with us. Good crops about here. We passed near Fort George, 
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which lies very prettily on the shore of the Frith, but where we did not stop, 
and Culloden. 

At three minutes past three passed through Inverness, where many people 
were out, and went quickly past Beauly. As far as Dingwall we had traveled 
precisely the same way in going to Dunrobin in 1872. At twenty minutes to four 
reached Dingwall, charmingly situated in a glen, where we stopped, and where 
there were a good many people waiting for us. 

Here Sir Kenneth and Lady Mackenzie of Guirloch met us with their three 
children, two boys and a girl. He is a pleasing courteous person, and wore the 
kilt. He has an immense property about here, and all round is the Mackenzie 
country. Lady Mackenzie is the elder sister of Lady Granville, and excessively 
like her. Soon after this we took tea, which was pleasant and refreshing. 

The drive along the lochside, for ten miles to the hotel of Loch Maree, is 
beautiful in the extreme. The hills to the right, as you go from Kinlochewe, are 
splendid—very high and serrated, with wood at the base of some of them. One 
magnificent hill towers above the rest, and is not unlike the Pilatus in shape, seen 
as it is from our hotel, just as the Pilatus is seen from the Pension Wallis. The 
windings of the road are beautiful, and afford charming glimpses of the lake, 
which is quite locked in by the overlapping mountains. There are trees, above 
and below it, of all kinds, but chiefly birch, pine, larch, and alder, with quantities 
of high and most beautiful heather and bracken growing luxuriantly, high rocks 
surmounting the whole. Here and there a fine Scotch fir, twisted, and with a 
stem and head like a stone-pine, stands out on a rocky projection into the loch, 
relieved against the blue hills as in some Italian view. Part of the way the road 
emerges altogether from the trees, and passes by a mass of huge piled-up and 
tumbled-about stones, which everywhere here are curiously marked, almost as 
though they were portions of a building, and have the appearance of having been 
thrown about by some upheaving of the earth. We had several heavy showers, 
which produced a most brilliant rainbow, with the reflection of a second, quite 
perfect. Then it quite cleared up, and the sky was radiant with the setting sun, 
which gave a crimson hue to all the hills, and lit up Ben Sleach just as I remem- 
ber having seen it light up Ben Nevis and the surrounding hills at Inverlochy. 


* 2 * 2k * * wi *% 


It was a little after seven when Loch Maree Hotel, which stands close to the 
loch and to the road and is surrounded by trees, was reached. 

At the entrance there is no gate, merely a low wall open at either side to 
admit carriages, etc. It is a very nice little house, neatly furnished. 

To the left, as you enter, are two good rooms—a large one called the coffee- 
room, in which we take our meals, and the other smaller, next to it, in which 
the gentlemen dine. i 

Up the small but easy short winding staircase to the right come small, 
though comfortable, rooms. To the left Beatrice’s, and Brown’s just opposite 
to the right. ‘ 

Then up three steps is a small passage; at the end, to the left, is my dear 
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little sitting-room, looking on to the loch, and to Ben Sleach and the road; it is 
very full with my things. 

At the other end is my bed-room, with two small rooms between for Wilmore 
and Annie. 

On arriving heard that the Russians had bombarded Plevna on the gth, and 
had repulsed a sortie of the Turks with heavy loss. 

The bombardment continued again the following day, and General Skobeleff 
occupied the heights. We two and the Duchess dined together. The Duchess 
read to me a sketch of Thiers’ life. 

ipee Brown waited, and brought in my usual glass of water. Felt rather 
tired. 

Dear Louis of Hesse’s birthday—God bless him! 


Thursday, September 13. 


It had rained a great deal through the night, and the morning was dull. 
Had slept well. Beatrice and I breakfasted together downstairs, where we also 
lunched. 

Began to ‘sketch, though there was no light and shade; but the splendid 
mountain was clear. 

At eleven walked out with Beatrice on the road to Kinlochewe, about a mile, 
and back, greatly admiring the magnificent hills. 

There is a bridge over a stream called Talladale, and near it was a cottage, 
a miserable hovel, in which an old man lived; he wore a coat and a high hat, 
and was much pleased to see me, but said he “had very little English,” which is 
the case with most people here. 

We gave him something, and when Brown took it to him he asked the old 
man the names of some of the hills, 


* * * * * * * * 


Friday, September 14. 


An awful storm of rain, with wind, all night and a good part of the morning. 
Breakfasted as yesterday. 

At length we two went out, and walked for more than a mile on the road by 
which we drove yesterday. The rocky hills, rising above the road, with the fine 
trees and undergrowth beneath them, remind me of the Lion’s Face, and of the 
Trossachs and Loch Eil. 

It cleared, the rain ceased, ana the day became fine, but very hot and oppres- 
sive. In at twenty minutes to one. 

The view from my little sitting-room is quite beautiful, Ben Sleach on one 
side, and the splendid loch, with the other fine rocky mountains and green 
island, on the other. 

One would like to sketch all day. More telegrams. 


* * * * * * * * 
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Saturday, September 15. 


A fair morning. Up early after a very good night. There is a perfect plague 
of wasps, and we are obliged to have gauze nailed down to keep these insects 
out when the windows are open, which, as the climate is so hot, they have to be 
constantly. ; 

I had to put on quite thin things again. Decided, after some little doubt, to 
make an expedition for the day to Torridon, described as fine and wild. 

There was a heavy shower before we started. Had been sketching and 
painting. ; 

At half-past twelve we started in the wagonette, with Beatrice, the Duchess 
(who is delighted with everything), and General Ponsonby and Brown on the 
box. 

The day was very fine; we had only two or three showers, which lasted a few 
minutes. We drove on to Kinlochewe, where we took fresh horses, and a capital 
pair of bay ones we had. : 

The sun was brilliant, and lit up the magnificent scenery beautifully. Half- 
way we crossed the bridge of Grudie (from which Ben Sleach is seen to advan- 
tage), a very pretty rapid burn, with fine fir trees, and a glen running up to the 
right—i. e. to the south. At Kinlochewe we turned up to the right by the 
stream of Garry, mountains towering up, as we advanced, like mighty giants, 
and coming one by one and unexpectedly into view. To the left we passed a 
pretty, small loch, called Loch Clare, which runs back into a wooded glen at 
the foot of high hills. Sir Ivor Guest has a shooting-lodge near, and you can 
just see a small house amongst the trees. 

Soon after this the grand, wild, savage-looking, but most beautiful and 
picturesque Glen of Torridon opened upon us with the dark mural precipices 
of that most extraordinary mountain Ben Liughach, which the people pronounce 
Liarach. We were quite amazed as we drove below it. The mountains here 
rise so abruptly from their base that they seem much higher than our Aberdeen- 
shire mountains, although, excepting Ben Sleach (3,216 feet) and a few others, 
the hills are not of any remarkable height, and the level of the country or land 
itself is barely a hundred feet above the sea, whereas Balmoral is eight hundred 
feet to begin with. All the hills about Loch Maree and this glen, and elsewhere 
in this neighborhood, are very serrated and rocky. Ben Liarach is most peculiar 
from its being so dark, and the rocks like terraces one above the other, or like 
fortifications and pillars—most curious; the glen itself is very flat, and the 
mountains rise very abruptly on either side. There were two cottages (in one of 
which lived a keeper), a few cattle, and a great many cut peats. 

We came to the Upper Loch Torridon, which is almost landlocked and very 
pretty. In the distance the hills of Skye were seen. Village there really is none, 
and the inn is merely a small, one-storied, “harled” house, with small windows. 
We drove beyond the habitations to a turn where we could not be overlooked, 
and scrambled up a bank, where we seated ourselves, and at twenty minutes to 
three took our luncheon with good appetite. The air off the mountains and the 
sea was delicious, and not muggy. We two remained sketching, for the view was 
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beautiful. To the right were the hills of Skye, rising above the lower purple ones 
which closed in the loch. To the south, nearly opposite to where I sat, was 
Applecross (formerly Mackenzie property), which now belongs to Lord Middle- 
ton, and the high mountains of Ben Hecklish and Ben Damph, with, in the 
distance northward, the white peaks of Ben Liarach. We were nearly an hour 
sitting there, and we got down unwillingly, as it was so fine and such a wild 
uncivilized spot, like the end of the world. There was a school, standing 
detached by itself, which had been lately built. The property here belongs to 
a Mr. Darroch, whose two little boys rode past us twice with a groom. An old 
man, very tottery, passed where I was sketching, and I asked the Duchess of 
Roxburghe to speak to him; he seemed strange, said he had come from America, 
and was going to England, and thought Torridon very ugly! 

We walked along, the people came out to see us, and we went into a little 
merchant’s shop, where we all bought some trifles—just such a “shoppie” as old 
Edmondston’s, and the poor man was so nervous he threw almost everything 
down. I got some very good comforters, two little woven woolen shawls, and a 
very nice cloak. We had spoken to a woman before, but she could not under- 
stand us, only knowing Gaelic, and had to ask another younger woman to help. 

A little further off the road, and more on the slope of the hill, was a row of 
five or six wretched hovels, before which stood barelegged and very ill-clad 
children, and poor women literally squatting on the ground. The people cheered 
us and seemed very much pleased. Hardly any one ever comes here. We had 
now to get into the carriage, and one of the horses was a little restive; but we 
soon started off all right, much interested by our adventures. We admired the 
splendid mountain on our way back, and enjoyed our expedition very much. 
One very short shower we had, before coming to Kinlochewe, where we again 
changed horses, and were at home at our nice little house by nearly seven, when 
Beatrice and I had some welcome tea. Later our usual dinner; then Beatrice 
played, and we afterward played together. 


Sunday, September 16. 


A most beautiful bright morning, with a slight cloud overhanging Ben 
Sleach, which is very often not clear at the top. 

There was a heavy shower, which came on quite unexpectedly. 

We walked out at half-past eleven, and after some three hundred yards 
turned up a path to the right, off the road to Kinlochewe, under oak and rowan 
trees, through very wet grass and fern, to where stood two very poor-looking 
low cottages. : 

We had looked into one, out of which came a tidy-looking woman, but who 
could hardly understand or speak a word of English. 

We then looked into the second, where Baldry lodged; it was wet and 
muddy, almost to the door, and the inside very low and close, but tidy. The 
“sudewife” came up and spoke to us, also like a foreigner, with difficulty. 

She was a nice, tidy-looking woman, and gave her name as Mrs. McRae, and 
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the place is called “Sliorach.” She knew us—at least Brown told her it was 
the “Bhan Righ” with her daughter, and gave her some money. 
* * * * * * * * 


Reading; writing. Beatrice’s room is a very pretty one, but very hot, being 
over the kitchen. Brown’s, just opposite, also very nice and not hot, but 
smaller. 

After dinner the Duchess of Roxburghe read a little out of the newspapers. 
Saw Sir William Jenner. 


Monday, September 17. 


A splendid bright morning, like July! * Have had such good nights since we 
came, and my own comfortable bed. Sketched and painted after breakfast. 

At ten minutes past eleven walked out with Beatrice the same way as yes- 
terday, and turned up to the right and looked at the farm, where the horses for 
the coach are kept. 

This coach is like a great break, and is generally full of people; we met it 
each morning when out walking. 

We then went on past Talladale, where lives the old man to whom we spoke 
on Thursday, and whom we saw get off the coach this morning, having been to 
Gairloch for church, of which he is an elder. 

Here three or four very poorly dressed bairns were standing and sitting 
about, and we gave them biscuits and sandwiches out of the luncheon-box. The 
midges are dreadful, and you cannot stand for a moment without being stung. 

In at twenty minutes to one. I remained sketching the lovely views from 
the windows in the dining-room, and then sketched the beautiful mountain also. 

After lincheon some doubt as to what should be done, but decided not to 
go to Pool Ewe, beyond Gairloch, but on to Kerrie’s Bridge to meet the good 
people who had asked permission to come over from Stornoway, in the Isle of 
Lewis, to see “their beloved Queen.” | 

Drew again. At ten minutes past four we two and the Duchess of Rox- 
burghe started in the wagonette, General Ponsonby and Brown on the box. We 
went by the same pretty winding road; but the Kerrie Falls were not nearly so 
full as on Friday after the heavy rain. 

As we approached Kerrie’s Bridge, we saw a number of people standing on 
the road and we drew up to where they were and stopped the carriage. General 
Ponsonby presented the minister, Mr. Greenfield, who had come over with them. 
They sang “God Save the Queen” with most loyal warmth; and their friendly 
faces and ringing cheers, when we arrived and when we left, were very gratifying. 
It took them three hours to come over, and they were going straight back. 
There were two hundred and fifty of them of all classes, from the very well 
dressed down to the poorest, and many fishermen amongst them. We met many 
of these on Saturday coming back from having sold their fish, and also on the 
coaches. As we returned, we met the coach where there was only just room to 
pass. 
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We stopped after we had got up to thettop of the hill, overlooking the falls, 
and took our tea (already made, and brought with us), but were much molested 
by midges. We drove to above Slatterdale, where there is such a splendid view 
of the loch and of Ben Sleach; and the hills looked so beautifully pink. We 
walked on down to the small waterfall which we visited yesterday, and then drove 
home*(General Ponsonby having walked back) by half-past seven. Reading and 
writing. Continued telegrams. General Ponsonby and Sir William Jenner dined 
also with us. 

Got a few trifles from Gairloch, though very few were to be had, to give as 
souvenirs to my good people. Brown’s leg, though he had to stand so much, 
did not hurt him, which I was thankful for, and he has waited at all our meals, 

“made my coffee in the morning, etc. I was sorry it was our last night here, and 
would have liked to stay two or three days longer; but dear Arthur has been, 
since Saturday, at Balmoral, and he must leave again on the 29th. Have 
enjoyed this beautiful spot and glorious scenery very much. The little house 
was cozy and very quiet, and there were no constant interruptions as at home. 
Only dear Beatrice suffered much from rheumatism, which was very vexatious. 
Nearly opposite is a Mr. Banks’ place, called Letter Ewe, which he lets. 


“Tuesday, September 18. 


A wet, misty morning, no hills whatever to be seen. 

Got up early and breakfasted at half-past eight, and at a quarter to nine we 
left with regret our nice cozy little hotel at Loch Maree, which I hope I may 
some day see again. Changed horses at Kinlochewe. 

The beautiful scenery was much obscured, but it got better as we went on, 
though it was not a really fine day. 

* * * * * * * * 


We reached Ballater at six. A very threatening evening. Such dark, heavy 
clouds, and the air much lighter than at Loch Maree. 

We reached Balmoral at a quarter to seven. 

Dear Arthur received us downstairs, and came up with us and stayed a little 
while with me. He had been out deer-stalking these two days, but got nothing. 


VISIT TO BROXMOUTH. 


Friday, August 23, 1878. 


Had to dine at half-past five. At six o’clock, with much regret, left dear 
Osborne, with Beatrice and Leopold, and embarked on board the “Alberta” at 
Trinity Pier. 

We had a delightful passage, but the weather looked very threatening 
behind us. Passing close to the “Osborne,” we saw Bertie, Alix, the beys, and 
the King of Denmark standing on the paddle-box. 
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As we steamed across we saw the poor “Eurydice” lying close off what is 
called “No Man’s Land” as we had seen her the day of the Review, in fearful 
contrast to the beautiful fleet! We at once entered the railway train. 


* * x * * * x, * 


Saturday, August 24. 


Had not a very good night, and was suffering from a rather stiff shoulder. 
It was a very wet morning. 

At Dunbar, which we reached at a quarter to nine (where the station was 
very prettily decorated), were the Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe, the Grant- 
Sutties, the Provost, and Lord Haddington, Lord-Lieutenant of the county. 

We got into one.of my closed landaus—Beatrice, Leopold, the Duchess of 
Roxburghe, and I—the others following, and drove through a small portion of 
Dunbar, Lord Haddington viding to Broxmouth, about a mile and a quarter 
from Dunbar. 

People all along the road, arches and decorations on the few cottages, and 
very loyal greetings. 

The park is fine, with noble trees and avenues. It is only a quarter of a mile 
from the sea, which we could see dimly as we drove from Dunbar. The house 
is an unpretending one, the exterior something like Claremont only not so 
handsome, and without any steps leading up to the entrance. 

It has been added to at different times, and was much improved and fur- 
nished by the Duke’s mother, who lived there. It is built on a slope; conse- 
quently on one side there is a story more than on the other. 

The house is entered by a small hall, beyond which is a narrow pee with 
windows on one side and doors on the other. Turning to the left and going 
straight on, we came to my sitting-room (the Duchess’ own sitting-room), 
with bow-windows down to the ground, and very comfortably arranged. 

Next to it, but not opening into it, was Beatrice’s sitting-room, a very hand- 
somely furnished room—in fact, the drawing-room. On the other side of the 
hall is the dining-room—very nice and well-furnished, but not large. 

Just opposite Beatrice’s room is the staircase, also not large, and below it 
you turn to where Leopold had a room. The staircase lands on a corridor like 
the lower one. 

My bedroom is just over the sitting-room, with a nice little dressing-room te 
the right next to it (the Duchess’ room). 

Next to the bedroom on the other side my two-maids’ rooms, then Janie 
Ely’s, and beyond Beatrice’s, and the maids’ at the end; just outside the cor- 
ridor, Brown’s. 

All most comfortable. We came down almost directly again, and had (we 
three) an excellent breakfast in the dining-room. 

Brown waited on us with a footman, who had gone on before. 

As it was raining I did not go out, but soon afterward went upstairs. After 
dressing, came down and rested, and read and wrote. Saw Lady Susan Suttie 
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and her two very pretty daughters, Harriet (Haddie), like Susan Dalrymple, 
only much darker. Rested on the sofa, and while there received the very start- 
ling and distressing account of dear Madame Van de Weyer’s death, which 
affected me much. It came direct and was given me straight, there being no 
telegraph in the house. At home this would not have happened. Sent to tell 
Brown, who was very much shocked. 

She was not, of course, the friend her beloved and honored husband was; 
but we saw so much of her with him ever since 1840, and so much of them 
both when they were at Abergeldie in 1867, 1868, and 1870. They were always 
most kind to us and to our children, who grew up with theirs; and when my 

_great sorrow came, who was kinder and more ready to help than dear M. Van 
de Weyer? Then, after his and his poor son Albert’s death, she talked so 
openly to me, and I tried to comfort her. Dear pretty New Lodge, kept just as 
he left it, was ever a pleasure for us to go to, as there was still a sort of reflected 
light from former times, when he charmed every one. To feel that for us it is 
gone for ever is dreadful, and upset me very much. Another link with the past 
gone!—with my beloved one, with dearest Uncle Leopold, and with Belgium! 
I feel ever more and more alone! Poor Louise Van de Weyer, who has been 
everything to her mother since Albert’s death, and Nellie, how I feel for them! 
It was only on the 16th that their sister Alice was married to the youngest brother 
of poor Victoria’s husband, Mr. Brand. 

I had tea with Beatrice, and at a quarter-past five, the weather having cleared, 
drove out with her, the Duke of Roxburghe, and Leopold; Lady Ely, the Duke, 
General Ponsonby, and Mr. Yorke in the second carriage, and Lord Hadding- 
ton on horseback in his uniform. 

We drove to and through Dunbar, escorted by the East Lothian Yeomanry. 

The town was beautifully decorated and admirably kept. There were 
triumphal arches, and many very kind inscriptions. We turned into the park 
in front of the house, formerly occupied by the Lord Lauderdale of that day, 
facing the old Castle of Dunbar (of which very little remains) to which Queen 
Mary was carried as a prisoner by Bothwell after the murder of Darnley, and 
where lies the harbor—a very small one. 

Thence past the old watch-tower hill, called Knockenhair, where some gip- 
sies—in fact, the “gipsy queen”—from Norwood had encamped; and where we 
saw several women, very dark and rather handsome and well dressed, standing 

* close to the wall. 

On through the small villages of Belhaven and West Barns by the paper 
mills, a large and rather handsome building, turning from the high road to the 
west lodge of Biel, Lady Mary Nisbet Hamilton’s (dear Lady Augusta Stanley’s 
elder sister) and past the house (a dull-looking stone one, but the park is fine), 
and by Belton, Mr. Baird Hay’s, to Broxburn. 

Home by seven. There was a thick fog (or “haar,” as they call it in Scot- 
land) from the sea, which obscured all the distance, with occasionally some rain, 
but nothing to signify. 

Only ourselves, the Duke and Duchess, and Janie Ely to dinner, in the same 
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dining-room. One of the Duke’s people attended, besides Brown and one of 
our footmen. Went to my room soon after. Wrote a letter, but went early to 
bed—by twelve o’clock. 


Sunday, August 25. 


A fine hot morning. After breakfast, walked with Beatrice down under the 
trees to the left, along a broad walk next to the Broxburn, on to the end of 
the walk which led to the garden wall, on which roses were growing, and which 
is quite on the sea, which was of a deep blue. x 

The rocks are very bad for boats. There is a walk along the top of the rocks 
that overhang the sea—the Links. This road goes on to Dunbar, which, with 
its fine church that stands so high as to be a landmark, is well seen from here. 

We walked back again, and I sat out near the house on the grass, under one 
of the small canopies which we had brought with us, and signed papers and 
wrote. 

At twelve there was service in the dining-room, performed by Mr, Buchanan 
of Dunbar, who had been for some little time tutor to Lord Charles Ker. 
Beatrice, Janie Ely, the Duke and Duchess. General Ponsonby, Mr. Yorke, and 
the Duke’s upper servants were present. 

It was very well performed. Afterwards wrote and rested. 

Selected presents for the servants in the house, and things from Dunbar for 
my people. 

* * * * * * * * 


Monday, August 26. 


Again this dear and blessed anniversary returns, and again without my 
beloved blessed One! But he is ever with me in spirit. 

When I came down to breakfast, I gave Beatrice a mounted enameled 
photograph of our dear Mausoleum, and a silver belt of Montenegrin work- 
manship. 

After breakfast I gave my faithful Brown an oxidized silver biscuit-box, and 
some onyx studs. : 

He was greatly pleased with the former, and the tears came to his eyes, and 
he said “It is too much.” God knows, it is not, for one so devoted and faithful. 

I gave my maids also trifles from Dunbar; and to Janie Ely, the gentlemen, 
and the servants a trifle each, in remembrance of the dear day and of the place. 

Walked out at half-past ten with Beatrice and the Duchess to the very fine 
kitchen-garden, and into the splendid hothouse where they have magnificent 
grapes. The peaches are also beautiful. From here we walked again aleng the 
burnside to the sea, the Duchess’ pretty and very amiable collie (smaller than 
Noble, but with a very handsome head), Rex, going with us. 

We looked at the “Lord Warden” (Captain Freemantle) which arrived yes- 
terday from Spithead, where we saw her in the Fleet. She had been guardship 
last year. 


a 
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There is a pretty view from this walk to the sea over a small lake, with trees, 
beyond which Dunbar is seen in the distance. 

Then I sat out in the garden and wrote. After that, when Beatrice returned 
from a walk near the sea with the Duchess, I went to look at the gravestone of 
Sir William Douglas, which is quite concealed amongst the bushes near the 
lawn. 

The battle of Dunbar took place (September 3, 1650) close to Broxmouth, 
and Sir Walter Scott says Cromwell’s camp was in the park; but this is doubtful, 
as it is described as on the north of the Broxburn. 

Leslie’s camp was on Dounc Hill, conspicuous for miles round. When the 
Scottish army left their strong position on the hill, they came to the low ground 
‘near the park wall. Cromwell is said to have stood on the hillock where the 
tower in the grounds has been built, and the battle must have been fought close 
to the present park gate. J afterwards planted a deodara on the lawn, in the 
presence of the Duke and Duchess. 

* * * * * * * * 


MEMORIAL CROSS TO THE PRINCESS ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS 
OF HESSE. 


Balmoral, May 22, 1879. 


We arrived at Balmoral at a quarter-past three. At a quarter to six walked 
with Beatrice to look at the Cross which I have now put up to my darling Alice. 
It is in Aberdeenshire granite, twelve feet three inches high. It is beautiful. The 
inscription is: 

TO THE DEAR MEMORY 
OF 
ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE, 
Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Born Aprit 25, 1843, Diep Dec. 14, 1878, 
THIS IS ERECTED 
BY HER SORROWING MOTHER 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 
“Her name shall live, though now she is no more.” 


We then walked on to Donald Stewart’s, where we went in; thence down to 
Grant’s. In both places they were quite overcome to see us after darling Alice’s 
loss, and poor Grant began sobbing and could not come into the room where we 
were. 

The arrival at Balmoral to-day was most sad. Everything came before me— 
the dreadful anxiety about little Ernie [Alice’s son, who, with four of his sisters 
and his father, was lying ill of diphtheria in November], the sorrow about dear 
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little May [Alice’s youngest child, who died of diphtheria November 16, 1878], 
and the anxiety about the others. 

And, to crown all, the thought of darling Alice gone, and, after her, dear little 
Waldie [Prince Waldemar, the Crown Prince of Germany’s third and youngest 
son, who died of diphtheria on March 27 of this year]. 


DEATH OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL, JUNE, 1879. 


Balmoral Castle, Thursday, June 19, 1879. . 


At twenty minutes to eleven Brown knocked and came in, and said there was 
bad news; and when I, in alarm, asked what, he replied, “The young French 
Prince is killed ;” and when I could not take it in, and asked several times what 
it meant, Beatrice, who then came in with the telegram in her hand, said, “Oh! 
_ the Prince Imperial is killed!” 

I feel a sort of thrill of horror now while I write the words. 

I put my hands to my head and cried out, “No, no! it cannot, cannot be true! 
It can’t be!” 

And then dear Beatrice, who was crying very much, as I did too, gave me the 
annexed telegram from Lady Frere: 


Government House, Cape Town, June 19, 1879. 


To General Sir Henry Ponsonby, Balmoral Castle—For the Information of Her 
Majesty the Queen. 


The melancholy tidings have been telegraphed from Natal, that the Prince 
Imperial, when out on a reconnaissance from Colonel Wood’s camp on the Ist 
of June, was killed by a number of Zulus concealed in a field in which the Prince 
Imperial and his party had dismounted to rest and feed their horses. No official 
particulars yet received by me. The Prince Imperial’s body found and buried 
with full military honors at Camp Itelezi, and after being embalmed will be con- 
veyed to England. This precedes the press telegrams by one hour. I have sent 
to Lord Sydney to beg him, if possible, to break the sad intelligence to the 
Empress before the press telegrams arrive. 


To die in such an awful, horrible way! Poor, poor dear Empress! her only, 
only child—her all gone! And such a real misfortune! I was quite beside 
myself; and both of us have hardly had another thought since. 

We sent for Janie Ely, who was in the house when he was born, and was so 
devoted to him; and he was so good! Oh! it is too, too awful! The more one 
thinks of it, the worse it is! I was in the greatest distress. Brown so distressed ; 
every one quite stunned. Got to bed very late; it was dawning! and little sleep 
did I get. 
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Friday, June 20. 


Had a bad, restless night, haunted by this awful event, seeing those horrid 
Zulus constantly before me, and thinking of the poor Empress, who did not yet 
know it. Was up in good time. : 

My accession day, forty-two years ago; but no thought of it in presence of 
this frightful event. 

Had written many telegrams last night. One came from Lord Sydney, say- 
ing he was going down early this morning to break this dreadful news to the 
poor afflicted mother. How dreadful! Received distressed and horrified tele- 
grams from some of my children. Heard by telegram also from Sir Stafford 
Northcote that the news arrived in the House of Commons; that much sympathy 
had been shown. It came to Colonel Stanley. Telegraphed to many. 

Packed my boxes with Brown. Was so horrified. Always, at Balmoral in 
May or June, dreadful news, or news of deaths of royal persons, come, obliging 
the State parties to be put off. 

* * * * * * * * 


Received a telegram from Lord Sydney, saying that he had informed the 


- poor dear Empress of this dreadful news. She could not believe it for some 


time, and was afterwards quite overwhelmed. 

How dreadful! Took luncheon with Beatrice in my darling Albert’s room. 
Beatrice was much upset, as indeed we all were. Even those who did not know 
them felt the deepest sympathy, and were in a state of consternation. He was 
so good and so much beloved. 

So strange that, at last time, our departure should be saddened, as, indeed, 
it has been every year, at least for three or four years, by the occurrence of 
deaths of great people or of relations. 4 

We left Balmoral at-half-past one. * * * It was a pity to leave when 
everything was in its greatest beauty. The lilacs just preparing to burst. 
Near Ballater there was a bush of white lilac already out. The dust dreadful. 
Very little whin, and far less of that beautiful broom, out, which was always such 
a pretty sight from the railway at this time of the, year. We reached Aberdeen 
at twenty-eight minutes to four, and soon after had our tea. 

At the Bridge of Dun we got newspapers with some of the sad details. 
Thence we turned off and passed again close to the sea by Arbroath, East Haven, 
Carnoustie (where poor Symon went and got so ill he had to be taken back), all 
lying low, with golf links near each, and the line passing over long grass strips 
with moulds and small indentations of the sea, such as are seen near sands, where 
there are no rocks and the coast is flat; but the ground rises as you approach 
Dundee, 

We reached the Tay Bridge station at six. Immense crowds everywhere, 
flags waving in every direction, and the whole population out; but one’s heart 
was too sad for anything. The Provost, splendidly attired, presented an address. 
Ladies presented beautiful bouquets to Beatrice and me. 

The last time I was at Dundee was in September, 1844, just after Affie’s 
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birth, when we landed there on our way to Blair, and Vicky, then not four years 
old, the only child with us, was carried through the crowd by old Renwick (a 
footman). We embarked there also on our way back. 

We stopped here about five minutes, and then began going over the marvel- 
ous Tay Bridge, which is rather more than a mile and a half long. 

Mr. Bouch, who was presented at Dundee was the engineer. It took us, I 
should say, about eight minutes going over. The view was very fine. 

The boys of the training-ship, with their band, looked very well. The line 
through the beautifully wooded county of Fife was extremely pretty. * * * 
We passed near Loch Leven, with the ruined castle in which poor Queen Mary 
was confined (which we passed in 1842), stopping there a moment and in view 
of the “Lomonds,” past Dollar and Tillicoultry, the situation of which, in a 
wooded green valley at the foot of the hills, is quite beautiful, and reminded me 
of Italy and Switzerland, through Sauchie, Alloa, all manufacturing towns, and 
then close under Wallace’s Monument. 

* * * x * * * * 


We got Scotch papers as we went along, giving harrowing details (all by 
telegraph) from the front, or rather from Natal to Cape Town, then by ship to 
Madeira, and thence again by telegraph here. Of nothing else could we think. 
* * * Monstrous! To think of that dear young man, the apple of his 
mother’s eye, born and nurtured in the purple, dying thus, is too dreadful, too 
awful; and inexplicable and dreadful that the others should not have turned 
round and fought for him. It is too horrible! 


HOME-COMING OF THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT. ; 


Balmoral Castle, Friday, September 5, 1879. 


At two I started off with Beatrice and Janie Ely (Sir Henry Ponsonby and 
General Gardiner having gone on to Ballater) in the landau and four, the pos- 
tilions in blue, outriders in red, Brown in full dress, and Power behind our 
carriage. We arrived at four minutes to three, and waited in the carriage till we 
heard the train (special) was approaching, when we got out. In two or three 
minutes more they were there, and dear Arthur and Louise Margaret stepped 
out, and were warmly embraced by us. I gave her a nosegay of heather. She 
had also received others. The guard (Royal Scots) were out. 

When we reached the Balmoral bridge, we went at a slow pace, passing under 
the arch composed of moss and heather, on which was wrought, in flowers, 
“Welcome to Balmoral” on one side, and “Ceud mille Failte’ on the other, 
“A, W.” and “L. M.” on the outside of each; and there all the people stood—all 
our kilted people. 

* * * * * * * * 
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When we got out, everybody having come up, Dr. Profeit preposed Arthur’s 
and Louischen’s health, which every one drank with cheers. Arthur thanked. 
Then we went in, and Arthur, Louischen, and the two boys took tea with us in 
the library. 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT’S CAIRN. 


Monday, September 8, 1879. 


A fine morning. Breakfasted with Beatrice, Arthur, and Louischen in the 
garden cottage, and at eleven we started for Arthur’s Cairn, I on my pony 
“Jessie,” Beatrice walking to the top. 

We were met by Arthur and Louischen, and went on to near the cairn, to the 
right of Campbell’s path. I got off when we were near it; and here were assem- 
bled all the ladies and gentlemen, also Dr. Profeit, the keepers and servants 
belonging to the place with their families, and almost all our servants from the 
house. 

When we had got to the top and had our glasses filled, and were standing 
close to the cairn, Dr. Profeit, with a few appropriate words complimentary to 
Arthur, and with many good wishes for both, proposed their health, which was 
drunk with three times three. Then Arthur, with great readiness, returned 
thanks in a little speech. My health followed, also with loud cheering; and 
then Brown said they ought to drink the health of Princess Beatrice, which 
Cowley took up and proposed; and it was received with many cheers. Fern 
(who with the other dogs was there) resented the cheering, and barked very 
much. We all placed a stone on the cairn, on which was inscribed— 


ARTHUR DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARNE, 
Married to Princess Louise Margaret of Prussia, 
March 13, 1879. 


After a few minutes we left, I walking down the whole way. We stopped at 
Dr. Profeit’s on our way down, and here I got on my pony again. 


VISIT TO THE GLEN GELDER SHIEL. 


Balmoral, 
October 6, 1879. 


At ten minutes past four drove with the Empress Eugénie (who had driven 
up from Abergeldie) in the victoria to the Glen Gelder Shiel, or Ruidh na Bhan 
Righ (the Queen’s Shiel). ; 

The evening was perfectly beautiful, warm, and clear, and bright. The 
Empress was pleased with the little Shiel, which contains only two small rooms 


and a little kitchen. 
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It stands in a very wild solitary spot looking up to Lochnagar, which towers 
up immediately above the house, though to reach Lochnagar itself would take 
a very long time. 

We walked on along the footpath above the Gelder for a mile and a half, 
the dogs, which had come up, following us, and the Empress talked a great deal, 
and most pleasantly, about former times. 

When we came back to the little Shiel, alter walking for an hour, we had tea. 

Brown had caught some excellent trout and cooked them with oatmeal, 
which the dear Empress liked extremely, and said would be her dinner. 

It was a glorious evening—the hills pink, and the sky so clear. 

We got back at twenty minutes past six, and the Empress drove back to 
Abergeldie with her lady. 


VICTORY OF TEL-EL-KEBIR AND HOME-COMING OF THEIR 
ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
ALBANY, SEPTEMBER, 1882. 


Monday, September 11, 1882. 


Received a telegram in cipher from Sir John McNeill, marked very secret, 
saying that it was “determined to attack the enemy with a very large force on 
Wednesday.” How anxious this made us, God only knows; and yet this long 
delay had also made us very anxious. No one to know, though all expected 
something at the time. 


Tuesday, September 12. 


Drove at ten minutes to five, with Beatrice, Louischen, and Harriet, to the 
Glen Gelder Shiel, where we had tea, and I sketched. The sky was so beautiful. 
We walked on the road back, and came home at twenty minutes past seven. 
How anxious we felt, I need not say; but we tried not to give way. Only the 
ladies dined with us. 

I prayed earnestly for my darling child, and longed for the morrow to arrive. 
Read Ké6rner’s beautiful “Gebet vor der Schlacht,” “Vater, ich rufe Dich” 
(Prayer-before the Battle, ‘Father, I call on Thee”). My beloved husband used 
to sing it often. My thoughts were entirely fixed on Egypt and the coming bat- 
tle. My nerves were strained to such a pitch by the intensity of my anxiety and 
stispense that they seemed to feel as though they were all alive. 


Wednesday, September 13. 


Woke very often. Raw and dull. Took my short walk, and breakfasted in 
the cottage. Had a telegram that the army marched out last night. What an 
anxious moment! We walked afterwards as far as the arch for Leopold’s 
reception, which was a very pretty one, and placed as nearly where it had been 
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_ 0M previous occasions, only rather nearer Middleton’s lodge, and thence back to 
the cottage, where I sat and wrote and signed, etc. 

Another telegram, also from Reuter, saying that fighting was going on, and 
that the enemy had been routed with heavy loss at Tel-el-Kebir. Much agitated. 

On coming in got a telegram from Sir John McNeill, saying, “A great vic- 
tory; Duke safe and well.” Sent all to Louischen. The excitement very great. 
Felt unbounded joy and gratitude for God’s great goodness and mercy. 

The same news came from Lord Granville and Mr. Childers, though not yet 
from Sir Garnet Wolseley. A little later, just before two, came the following 
most welcome and gratifying telegram from Sir Garnet Wolseley: 


Ismalia, September 13, 1882. 
Tel-el-Kebir—From Wolseley to the Queen, Balmoral. 


Attacked Arabi’s position at five this morning. His strongly entrenched 
position was most bravely and gallantly stormed by the Guards and line, while 
cavalry and, horse artillery worked round their left flank. At seven o’clock I was 
in complete possession of his whole camp. Many railway trucks, with quantities 
of supplies, fallen into our hands. Enemy completely routed, and his loss has 
been very heavy; also regret to say we have suffered severely. Duke of Con- 
naught is well, and behaved admirably, leading his brigade to the attack. 


Brown brought the telegram, and followed me to Beatrice’s room, where 
Louischen was, and I showed it to her. I was myself quite upset, and embraced 
her warmly, saying what joy and pride and cause of thankfulness it was to know 
our darling safe, and so much praised! I feel quite beside myself for joy 
and gratitude, though grieved to think of our losses, which, however, have not 
proved to be so serious as first reported. We were both much overcome. 

We went to luncheon after this, having sent many telegrams, and receiving 
many. At ten minutes past three drove with Beatrice and Lady Southamptom 
to Ballater. We got out of the carriage, and the train arrived almost immediately, 
and Leopold and Helen stepped out; she was dressed in gray with bonnet to 
match. 

The guard of honor, Seaforth Highlanders (Duke of Albany’s), out, and 
many people. Leopold and Helen got at once into the landau with us two, and 
we drove straight to Balmoral. At the bridge Louischen and Horatia [the Hon. 
Horatia Stopford] were waiting in a carriage, and followed us. Beyond the 
bridge, and when we had just passed under the arch, the carriage stopped, and 
Dr. Profeit said a few words of welcome, for which Leopold thanked. Here 
everybody was assembled—all our gentlemen and ladies, and those from Birk- 
hall and the Mains, and all the tenants from the three estates, all our servants, 
etc. 

The pipes preceded, playing the “Highland Laddie,” Brown and all our other 
kilted men walking alongside, and before and behind the carriage everybody else 
close following—and a goodly number they were. We got out at the door, and 
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went just beyond the arch, all our people standing in a line headed by our High- 
landers. A table with whisky and glasses was placed up against the house, next 
to which stood all the ladies and gentlemen. Dr. Profeit gave Leopold’s and 
Helen’s healths, and after these had been drunk, Brown stepped forward and said, 
nearly as follows: “Ladies and gentlemen, let us join in a good Highland cheer 
for the Duke and Duchess of Albany; may they live long and die happy!” which 
pleased every one, and there were hearty cheers. 

Then I asked Leopold to propose “The Victorious Army in Egypt,” with 
darling Arthur’s health, which was heartily responded to, and poor Louischen 
was quite upset. After this Dr. Profeit proposed “The Duchess of Connaught,” 
and at Brown’s suggestion he also proposed “The little Princess.” The sweet 
little one had witnessed the procession in Chapman’s (her nurse’s) arms with 
her other attendants, and was only a little way off when her health was drunk. 

This over, we went in and had tea upstairs in my room—Louischen, Beatrice, 
and I. Louischen had received a very long and most interesting letter from 
Arthur about that dreadful march on the 25th (dated 26th, but finished later). - 
A telegram from Sir Garnet Wolseley to Mr. Childers, with fuller accounts, 
arrived. The loss, thank God! is not so heavy as we feared at first. A bonfire 
was to be lit by my desire on the top of Craig Gowan at nine, just where there 
had been one.in 1856 after the fall of Sevastopol, when dearest Albert went up to 
it at night with Bertie and Affie. That was on September 10. very nearly the 
same time twenty-six years ago! 

Went to Louischen, who read me portions of Arthur’s long letter. The 
description of his and the officers’ sufferings and privations, as well as those of 
the poor men, made me miserable. 

Only ourselves to dinner; and at nine Beatrice, Louischen, Lady Southamp- 
ton, and the gentlemen, and many of our people, walked up (with the pipes play- 
ing) to the top of Craig Gowan—rather venturesome in the dark; and we three 
(Leopold, Helen, and I) went up to Beatrice’s room, and from there we saw the 
bonfire lit and blazing, and could distinguish figures, and hear the cheering and 
pipes. They were soon back, and I went and sat with Beatrice, Louischen, and 
Lady Southampton, who were having a little supper in Louischen’s room. 

Endless telegrams! What a day of gratitude and joy, but mingled with 
sorrow and anxiety for the many mourners and the wounded and dying! 


RELIGIOUS SIDE OF THE QUEEN’S NATURE. 


The following extracts from the diary of Queen Victoria, which cover a 
period of several years, show, more than anything else, how deeply religious she 
was, and how she found comfort and support in her sorrow and grief. 

Most of the entries, as will be observed, were made on Sunday: 
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A SUNDAY AT BALMORAL. 


Balmoral, Sunday, August 24, 1862. 


At ten service was performed by Dr. Macleod downstairs, again very beau- 
tiful. 

His selections: were very good: the hundred and third Psalm, part of the 
eleventh chapter of Isaiah, and then before his sermon, the fourth chapter of 
Philippians, sixth verse, which was the text: “Be careful for nothing; but in 
everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God,” and part of the eleventh chapter of St. Luke, fifth 
verse: “Which of you shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at midnight, 
and shallesay unto him, Friend, lend me three loaves?” 

As usual, it made a deep impression. 

After dinner, in the evening, I went over to Mrs. Bruce’s room, and there 
Dr. Macleod joined us, and was so kind, so comforting, and so cheering. He 
expressed great admiration of my dearest Albert’s statue (the cast of which 
was standing in the vestibule below). His eyes were full of tears, and he said 
his loss was felt more and more. 

I showed him a drawing of the Mausoleum, and he said, “Oh! he is not 
there,” which is so true; and again, when admiring the photograph of the reclin- 
ing statue by Marochetti, he added, “But I think he is more like the statue 
below,” which is a beautiful and a true idea. 

He looks so truly at the reality of the next life. 


THE QUEEN’S SAD BIRTHDAY. 


Sunday, May 24, 1863. 

My poor birthday! 

At a quarter past ten service was performed by Dr. Macleod. All the chil- 
dren but Baby there. He read the ninetieth and hundred and third Psalms; part 
of the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew, ninth verse: “All hail.” His sermon 
very fine, but he read it, not having had time to prepare one by thinking the 
subject over, or even by the help of mere notes. I saw him in the evening, 
and he was most kind and sympathizing. 


FAITH AND HOPE ARE COMFORTERS. 


Sunday, October 9, 1864. 


At four, went to kirk with Lenchen and Augusta Stanley. Dr. Macleod per- 
formed the service admirably, and gave us a very striking sermon, all extempore, 
and appealing very strongly to the people’s feelings. j ; ; 

Saw good Dr. Macleod afterwards, and was much upset in talking to him 
of my’ sorrows, anxieties, and overwhelming cares; and he was so kind and 
sympathizing, so encouraging and full of that faith and hope which alone can 


comfort and sustain the broken heart. 
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In his sermon he spoke of there being peace without happiness, and happi- 
ness without peace, which is so true. 


FELT SHE WAS ALONE. 


Balmoral, Sunday, June 11, 1865. 


At twelve, went (a great effort) to the kirk with the girls and the Duchess 
of Athole. I had only been once at the end of our stay last year in October, in 
the afternoon, and it made me very nervous. ° 

Still, as no one expected me to go, it was better so. 

Dr. Macleod performed the service most impressively. His sermon was 
from 1 Thessalonians, iv :1o. 

No one reads the Bible better than he does, and his prayers were most beau- 
tiful. Inthe one for me, which he always words so expressively and touchingly, 
he prayed for Alix and her dear babe very beautifully. 

The singing and the whole service brought tears to my eyes. I felt so alone! 
All reminded me of former blessedness. 


SHOCKED AT PRITCHARD’S CRIME. 


Balmoral, Saturday, October 14, 1865. 


After dinner Dr. Macleod gave us a long account of that dreadful Dr. 
Pritchard (he had poisoned his wife and his wife’s mother, and Dr. Macleod 
attended him in prison) and his interviews with him. Never in his life had he 
seen anything so dreadful as this man’s character and his wonderful untruthful- 
ness. 

Dr. Macleod afterwards came upstairs, and read to Lenchen and me out of 
Burns most beautifully. 


QUEEN AFFECTED BY SERMON. 


Sunday, October 15, 1865. 


At twelve we went to the kirk, where dear Dr. Macleod performed the 
service more beautifully than I ever heard it. 

The sermon was touching, and most striking and useful. It touched and 
struck all. 

The text was from Genesis iii:13: “And the Lord God said unto the 
woman, What is this that thou hast done?” 

And then he showed how we all had a secret life which no one knew but God, 
and showed the frightful danger of living a life of deception till you deceived 
yourself, and no longer knew wrong from right. 

I wish I could repeat all he said, but it was admirable. Then in his beautiful 
prayers he brought in a most touching allusion to Lord Palmerston (he was 
dying, and expired on October 18th), and prayed for him. 
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CHARITY EXISTED IN THE SAVIOR. 


Balmoral, Sunday June 17, 1866. 


We went at twelve to the kirk, and Dr. Macleod gave us a beautiful sermon 
from St. Mark, ix :38, etc. 

It was very fine, so large-minded and charitable, much against party spirit 
and want of charity, and showed how thoroughly charity, in its highest form, 
existed in our Savior, 

* * * The Duchess of Athole and Dr. Macleod dined with me. He was 
so amiable and full of sympathy; he also suffers much from constant work and 
worry, and must go abroad for relaxation. 

Told him how much I required it, and that I came here for it, and had had a 
hard fight for it. - 

He said he quite felt this, and cntreated me—“as you work for us”—always 
to insist upon coming here. 

I said my dearest Albert had injured himself by never giving himself enough 
rest ; and we spoke of the absolute necessity of complete relaxation occasionally, 
and of the comfort of it. 


MUST WORK OUT OUR SALVATION. 


. Balmoral, Sunday, September 16, 1866. 


The church was very full and the atmosphere very close. Dr. Macleod 
preached admirably, especially the latter part of the sermon, when he preached 
extempore, and spoke of our responsibilities which made us work out our salva- 
tion. God wished us all to be saved, but we must work that out ourselves. 

And we might by our own fault not be saved. The first part was read, he 
having told me the night before that he felt nervous, and must read it. 


QUEEN HAS SINCERE SYMPATHIZER. 


Balmoral, Thursday, September 20, 1867. 


Good Dr. Macleod (who arrived yesterday, for two nights) came to talk to 
me for some little time while I was sitting out. 

He spoke most kindly, and said enough to show how shocked he was at my 
many worries, but said also that he was convinced of the great loyalty of the 
nation, and that I should take courage. 

On the next day, the 21st, he came to take leave of me, as he was going to 
India, sent by the General Assembly to look after the missions. He is only going 
for six months; still, his life is so valuable that it is a great risk. 

He was much affected in taking leave of me, and said, “If I should not 
return, I pray God to carry Your Majesty through all your trials.” 
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NEVER HEARD A FINER SERMON. 


Sunday, October 11. 


All to kirk at twelve. Christian and Franz sat in the Abergeldie pew. Dr. 
Macleod performed the service, and I never heard a finer sermon, or more touch- 
ing prayer for me. . 

The text, St. Luke, ix:33: ‘Peter said unto Jesus, Master, it is good for us 
to be here * * * not knowing what he said.” 


ACT ACCORDING TO THE SPIRIT. 


Balmoral, Sunday, June 6, 1869. 


To kirk with Louise, Leopold, Baby (Beatrice), and Christian. Dr. Macleod 
(who arrived last night) performed the service, and admirably, speaking so much 
to the heart. 

The prayers were beautiful, and so was the sermon. It was so full of truth 
and simple good advice, telling us to act according to the spirit of what is told us, 
and according to what we felt was right. 

The text from 1 Peter, iv:21. 


A TALK ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


Balmoral, Sunday, October 3, 18609. 


At twelve, went with our children to the kirk. Dr. Macleod preached a fine 
sermon, and gave us two beautiful prayers as usual. 

-The text was from Matthew xxvi:30. 

I saw Dr. Macleod before dinner. He is greatly alarmed for the Established 
Church of Scotland, as he fears that an attempt will be made to pull that down 
also; though, thank God, there is no difference of form or doctrine there, and 
were this to happen, the Free Church and United Presbyterians, with the present 
Established Church, would become one very strong Protestant body. 

I also asked him about Lord Lorne, and he said he had a very high opinion 
of him; that he had long known him, and had prepared him for confirmation, 
that he thought very highly of him, and had a great respect for him, and that he 
had fine, noble, elevated feelings. 


GOD PUNISHES WICKEDNESS. 


Sunday, October 2, 1870. 


A very fine morning after a frost. The sun intensely hot. 

Dear Leopold breakfasted with us out of doors. Sat out for a short while. 
To the kirk at twelve. It was not so stifling. 

Dr. Macleod gave us such a splendid sermon on the war, and without men- 
tioning France, he said enough to make every one understand what was meant 
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(when he pointed out how God would punish wickedness, and vanity, and 
sensuality ; and the chapters he read from Isaiah xxviii, and from Ezekiel, Amos, 
and one of the Psalms, were really quite wonderful for the way in which they 
seemed to describe France). It was all admirable and heart-stirring. 

Then the prayers were beautiful in which he spoke of the sick, the dying, 
the wounded, the battlefield, and my sons-in-law and daughters. 

We all came back deeply impressed. 


FOND OF GOING TO CHURCH. 


Balmoral, Sunday, November 5, 1871. 


At a little before twelve, went to kirk with Baby and Janie Ely, for the first 
time after a very severe illness—a great pleasure to me who am so fond of going 
to the dear little church here. 

Brown helped me up and down the steep staircase, but I found no great 
difficulty. 

Dr. Macleod (who arrived yesterday evening at the Castle) performed the 
service, which he made purposely rather short for me. 

He gave us a beautiful sermon, the text from St. Matthew, v:9: “Our 
Father, who art in heaven;”’ and he preached upon the great importance, as 
well as comfort, of our looking on God as a Father, and not as a judge or “mag- 
istrate,” to use a homely phrase. 

He also gave an admirable explanation of the Sacrament, which he 
announced was to be given next Sunday, explaining that it was not a miracle, 
which people often consider it to be. 

Back by a quarter-past one, much edified. 

He came to see me before dinner. 


Monday, November 6, 1871. 


Had a long and satisfactory talk with Dr. Macleod after luncheon to-day 
again. ii 


PROBLEM OF A FUTURE LIFE. 


Balmoral, Sunday, May 26, 1872. 


To kirk at twelve, with Baby and the ladies, etc. Dr. Macleod preached a 
very fine sermon, full of love and warm feeling, upon future life and hope. The 
text was from St. Matthew, v:9, “Thy kingdom come.” But I was grieved to 
see him looking ill. : 

After luncheon saw good Dr. Macleod, who was very depressed and looking 
very ill, and willingly sat down at my request. ; ; 

He has never recovered from the effects of his visit to India. He is, how- 
ever, going to America for some monthis, and has refused everything in the way 
of preaching and lectures. 
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He talked much of a future life, and his certainty of there being a continua- 
tion there of God’s educational purposes, which had commenced in this world, 
and would work on towards the final triumph of good over evil, and the extinc- 
tion of sin. 


DEATH OF DR. MACLEOD. 


Balmoral, Sunday, June 16, 1872. 


We had come home at five minutes past eight; I had wished Brown good- 
night, and was just going to my dressing-room, when he asked to come in again 
and say a few words to me. 

’ He came in, and said, very kindly, that he had seen Colonel Ponsonby, and 
that there was rather bad news of Dr. Macleod, who was very ill, in fact that they 
were afraid he was dead! 

Oh! what a blow! How dreadful to lose that dear, kind, loving, large- 
hearted friend! My tears flowed fast, but I checked them as much as I could, 
and thanked good Brown for the very kind way he broke this painful and most 
unexpected news to me. § 

I sent for and told Leopold, who was quite stunned by it, and all my maids. 
Every one was most deeply grieved. * * * After I was alone, I cried very 
bitterly, for this is a terrible loss to me. 


MOURNING FOR A DEAR FRIEND. 


Monday, June 17. 


When I awoke the sad truth flashed upon me, which is doubly painful, as 
one is unaware of the reality on first waking. 

‘After breakfast, when I thought of my dear friend Dr. Macleod, and all he 
had been to me—how in 1862-63-64 he had cheered, and comforted, and encour- 
aged me—how he had ever sympathized with me, and how much I always looked 
forward to the few occasions I had of seeing him when we went to Balmoral, 
and that this, too, like so many other comforts and helps, was forever gone— 
I burst out crying. 

Yesterday evening we heard by telegraph from Mr. Donald Macleod that 
his dear brother had died at twelve that morning. 

I telegraphed to all my children, and could think of nothing else. 

I try to dwell on all he said, for there was no one to whom in doubts and 
anxieties on religion I looked up with more trust and confidence, and no one 
ever reassured and comforted me more about my children. 

I remember that he expressed deep satisfaction at hearing such cou 
accounts of them. * * * And then he seemed so full of trust and gratitude 
to God. 
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CONCLUSION. 


A few words I must add in conclusion to this volume. 

The faithful attendant who is so often mentioned throughout these Leaves, 
© longer with her whom he served so truly, devotedly, untiringly. 

In the fullness of health and strength he was snatched away from his career 
of usefulness, after an illness of only three days, on the 27th of March of this 
r, respected and beloved by all who recognized his rare worth and kindness 
heart, and truly regretted by all who knew him. 

His loss to me (ill and helpless as I was at the time from an accident) is 
sparable, for he deservedly possessed my entire confidence; and to say that 
: is daily, nay, hourly, missed by me, whose lifelong gratitude he won by his 
onstant care, attention, and devotion, is but a feeble expression of the truth. 


A truer, nobler, trustier heart, 
More loyal, and more loving, never beat 
Within a human breast. 
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